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PAET I.-GENEKAL' SUMMARY. 


Inteoductori Note. 

^ this report is included information which is brought to- 
gether only every ten years. This is given in the ” rSlette?' 

' ■ This section has been ! 

changes we^ ^ry to bring the re^rt upTS'" 

+ 1 , vT f purports to be a general summarv of 

_ Tast year s operations. It is based on the reports rSe^ 

lrrT5'a.?^'"T'‘ “'f .T^SlS 

i art ii the period reviewed in these reports varies 

Revenue covers the year ending on the 

StSteT to ’fb *^® 4ricultural dep^t- 

^ent relates to the year ending on the 30th June 1922- the 

f ih^ December, 1921, and the report 

. of to Dn«,tor of Public Heolth deals rtb fhe ^rJ^ . ' 

S't Marl^ too ‘““dT “ ■< 

Sf-P V *^® P®"®^ in the report of ' 

; ,* ® department also now coincides with the financial - 

^ supplementary chapter has been 
adM to bring the summary up to date ; this year such S 

■ “PPM <>' head, of depaSnSo* ’ 

" Ek incorporated in the general summary and' 

;|>nbhsLed only once every ten years, an attempt has been ma£ • ' 

■ b^fhe ®Jy ®’® possible, of the progress ma& 

‘^epa-J^mente of -Government ' .dnrfiig. ' 
thd.periQd dhi^i^hS:, 

(ixow Lord) Meston 
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Geneeai Conditions. 

. I’inaiiciiil stringency and political agitation are writ 
large in the reports for the past year of nearly all departments, 
and continual reference to one or the other cannot be avoided 
in a summary which seeks to bring out the main features of 
the administration, the extent of the success attained, and the 
reasons for failure, where failure, whole or partial, has to be 
recorded. Financial stringency is sometimes attributed to the 
Reforms, but though it is true that democratic G-overnment 
has brought in its train some increase in expenditure, the 
chief reason for the unsatisfactory financial position must, be 
sought elsewhere ; it is due in the main to the necessity of 
increasing the pay of establishments all round to meet the’ rise 
in the co.st of living, and to the difficulty of expanding the 
revenues of a province, whose chief sources of income 
are inelastic. In asserting that those , responsible for , the 
administration have been also embarrassed, financially and 
otherwise, by the non-co-operation campaign initiated by Mr. 
Grand' li more than two yeans ago, nothing more is admitted 
than that he and his followers have succeeded in their aims 
to the extent of imposing a temporary check on the endeavours 

Qj.tW -A' j- avcrmm r e'n ' t to rui ciriicl i Li -Lh^ prno-paa 

of the people. Happily since his arrest and the other steps 
taken to assert anthority there has been a lull in unconstitu- 
tional agitation. His lieutenants are disagreed as to the 
methods to be pursued in future, and the rank and file as 
a whole are showing signs of disillusionment. A recrudescence 
of non-co-operation activity in one or more of its many forms 
is not unlikely, but for the moment the financial difficulty is 
the most pres.sing which the administration has to face. 

Political Conditions. 

2. During the early part of the decade political agitation 
was comparatively restrained, being restricted to a small 
fraction of the jiojmlntion. On the outbreak of war in 1914 it 
was further stilled by the realisation by all parties of the 
necessity of presenting a united front to the common foe. 
This ])hase, however, did not last long. The year 1916 
witnessed a remarkable growth in political actMty which 
continued and intensified itself during 1917. All' parties 
joined in demanding extensive constitutional refonns, but 
internal difficulties^ always latent, became rapidly apparent 
; .aft^r the announcement of the 20th August, 1917, which 
,, idefined tlie aims and policy of the British G-overnment. The 
■oleayage between moderates and extremists had by the close 
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of that year become patent to all observers. The leading 
Congress organ threw its weight definitely on the side of the 
moderates, but in more advanced papers, both Hindu and 
Muslim, criticism of British rule tended to become more bitter 
and the advocacy of sweeping and revolutionary changes more 
pronounced. In parts of the province attempts were made to 
carry propaganda _ into the villages, but politics at this time 
excited but little interest among the rural masses. No great 
political development took place during 1918. The Keform 
Scheme met with a favourable reception from moderate poli- 
ticians, whilst the extremist party rejected it in toto "and 
became still more assertive in their demands. The moderate 
press generally supported Government and condemned the 
extremist policy, so that the breach between the two parties 
widened. Special pleading for Turkey was the leading feature 
of the Muslim press, the tone of which was on tlie whole loyal. 

The entente between the two communities was not so pro- 
nounced as in the previous year and showed sonic signs of 
weakening, very bitter antagonism being aroused by the 
Katarpur riot, in which several Muhammadans lost their lives 
at the hands of Hindu fanatics. 

B. Tn 1919 occurred the riots in the I’linjab and th.e 1919 . 
application there of martial law. The troubles of that prov- 
ince reacted strongly on the United Provinces and little 
difference was apparent in opinions on this subject between 
moderates and extremists. Tbe Kowlatt Bills met with con- 
siderable opposition from the beginning and criticism was 
specially bitter on the passing' of the Criminal Emergency 
Power Act, during the discussion of the Indemnity Billj and 
on the appointment of Sir Michael O’Dwyer to the Army 
Commission.. It was about this time that nearly all Muslim 
papers took up an extreme attitude on the Khilafat question. 

The absence of a Muslim representative at the Peace Confer- 
ence was deplored, and even tlie most moderate Muslim papers 
■urged that the conquered provinces of the Turkish Einiiirc 
should be left under Turkish suzerainty. The Greek claims 
also greatly exacerbated feeling. 

4. Political agitation continued throiigliout 1920 with- igoo. 
out any abateinent. In the earlier part of the year interest 
centred round the Khilafat question, and non-co-operation, 
with or without violence, was preached with feverish enthus- 
iasm during the months which preceded tlie announcement of 
the Turkish Peace terms in May. The necessity for taking 
•Steps to translate ideas into acts then produced 'a brief lull, 
which the sober elements of the population grew some- 
^ actualities of the. situation. At this 
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time the support of the Hindus had not been obtained by the 
Muslim agitators; they were lukewarm on the subject of non- 
co-operation, and the failure of the hijrat movement, which did 
not take root in this province, served further to discredit the 
Khilafat leaders. Moderate men became still more opposed to 
the extremist policy on the brutal assassination in August of 
the popular district officer of Eheri, which revealed to them 
the dangers inherent in it. In October, however, Mr. Gandhi 
obtained a verdict in favour of non-co-operation from the 
Special Congress held at Calcutta and the following months 
were devoted by the extremist leaders to impassioned appeals 
to city mobs to non-co-operate with Government. To give the 
movement a chance of success it was necessary to win over the 
and moie stress was laid therefore at this time on the 
humiliation inflicted on all Indians by the military law 
measures in the Punjab in 1919 than on Turkish grievances. 
The non-co-operation movement had little effect at first beyond 
causing considerable imsettlement among students and school 
boys. In particular the well-organized campaign for the boy- 
cott of tile Council elections was a signal failure, though a con- 
sidei able number of voters in some places were discouraged 
fr^ vdtitig. TTfirest, h'bW 6 v 6 r 7 "*'TOS' earried ■■bo-many places 
where it was formerly unknown and found fertile soil among 
discontented cultivators and labourers. 

5. The year 1921 was notable for the agrarian riots in 
Eae Bareli and Pyzabad, which were very largely due to non- 
co-operation preaching, and to the rapid development of the 
Congress and Khlofat volunteer as-sociations. The agrarian 
grievances of the Oudh peasantry which were exploited by 
political agitators for their own ends are discussed elsewhere 
but the chief incidents to which they gave rise may be briefly 
sketched here. Disturbances began in the Eae Bareli district 
on January 2nd and 3rd with the destruction of crops and 
property belonging to landholders. On the 5 th January a 
landlord was besieged in his house by a mob of 3,000 and was 
OTly rescued by the timely arrival of the district authorities. 

®^.l^azars were perpetrated in increasing 
umbers, pd on the 6 th a mob had to be dispersed by fire at 

further dacoities and a 
crowd of between 7,000 to 10,000 men, which attempted to 

*0 r^^ease prisoners in fail there, 
had to be stopped by firing at Munshiganj. The situation 

Oh January 23rd, and again on March 20 tK, and on the 

^ # I -I, necessary. The 

' of tolled ftrjd TOtmded pa eacjx Pfscftejoft was, however, ■ 
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extremely smalL In Pyzabad disturbances began on January 
12tli. Some 30 villages and a bazar were looted on the follow- 
ing two days. The prompt arrival of the district authorities 
prevented the extension of the disturbance. Other disturb- 
ances occurred at various places during the year, including the 
looting of a bazar at Meerut and rioting at Aligarh on the 
occasion of the trial of a local agitator, when the tahsil 
treasury was attacked by a mob who only desisted from tlieir 
attack when the . treasury guard fired on them. 

0. It was not until towards the end of 1921 that the Volmiteer 
volunteer associations assumed a dangerous aspect. Up to associatioas. 
’November volunteers had been used as escorts to give prestige 
to extremist leaders, as couriers, as private police to keep order 
at extremist meetings, as propagandists, and especially as 
picketing agents and instruments of “ peaceful persuasion'' 
in connection with boycotts and hartals. They w^ere under no 
direct central control ; their development had been left largely 
to local enterprise ; they were run on vaguely military lines, 
but efforts to give them military training had been elementary 
and sporadic. By the end of November these organizations 
had grown to such proportions and their intimidation and 
picketing activities had become so pronounced and general, 
especially in .connection with the boycott of the visit of the 
Prince of Wales, that it w^as found necessary to proclaim them 
as unlawful associations under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, which was extended to the province for the purpose. The 
result was a declaration of open defiance by the Congress 
leaders, an attempt to centralize the organization, a ^vide- 
spread appeal for more volunteers and volunteer demonstra- 
tions almost everywhere. This activity w^as firmly met by 
arrest of the leaders, both provincial and local, and by arrest- 
ing, dispersing or ignoring their follow'ers according to the 
view taken in each district as to wdiat would prove the most 
effective means of action locally. The proclamation of 
volunteers " as unlawTiil associations undoubtedly had a 
steadying effect, discounted by the excitement and defiance 
worked up in several large centres of population and by the 
Moderate " disai>proval of the application of a special Act. 

7. During the early months of 1922 the situation remain- j 
ed threatening. Disorders occurred in Bara Banki in January, 
bands of volunteers, all Muhammadans who had been worked 
up to a high pitch of religious enthusiasm, marching through 
Ihe city to the accompaniment of music and Moslem war cries 
^ on the 3rd J anuary and three following days. The intention 
rrhfiihe leaders was apparently to provoke the police to acts of 

against them and to prove that they could insult ; . , : 
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Govenmient officials with impunity and were not afraid to go 
to jail. The general situation at this time was expounded and 
the policy of Government defended in a sjpeech by Sir Ludovic 
Porter in the Legislative Council on the 23rd January oppos- 
hig a resolution recommending the immediate withdrawal 
from the province of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
“ The Council will remember,” he said, in fact everybody 
has admitted, tliat Governmexit for the past eighteen months 
has shown the most unexampled patience. We have been 
vilified bitterly, every kind of abuse has been showered on us 
by non-co-operators, every form of insidious agitation has been 
tried, and we have stayed our hands. I will mention the case 
of one of the men wdio has now been arrested and is under- 
going imprisonment as a first class misdemeanant. He made 


at least ten speeches up and down the country which our legal 
advisers informed us were clearly actionable. I allude to Mr. 
Jawahir Lai JMehru. His final effort was a speech, somewhere 
in the west of the province, in which he quoted word by word 
the sedition section, i.e. the promotion of disaffection against 
the Government as by law established, and the section which 
deals with promoting hatred between classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects ;■ and he eaid tiiat the.ohieat-.o±l his life. was to carry 
out this promotion of sedition and disaffection. Still we did 
nothing. You may well ask why. We thought that the forces 
of reasons and sobiiety would re-establish their sway. We 
lioped that the great body of moderate opinion of the provinces 
would be sufficiently powerful to assuage this movement and to 
stop the dissemination of poison. \Y6 were wrong. So far 
from losing any strength I do not hesitate to say that the 
movement has gone on gaining strength. Then came the 
time in November wlieii we were confronted wdth reports from 
our trusted officers all over the provinces which left no doubt 
whatever in our minds that the situation had very greatly 
developed, and that tliere was imminent possibility (I would go 
furtiier and say probability) of an outburst of violence in more 
tlnin one district. I have here a big folio of reports. It is 
quite impossffile for me in debate to quote them all. There 
are copies of reports from districts as wide apart and repre- 
^ntatwe as Meerut, Gawnpore, Pyzabad, Etawah, Ballia, 
Bara Banki and the peaceful district of Aligarh. I should 
ike, as a typical instance, to read out the description of the 
procedure Which was adopted in the Bara Banki district. The 
Bara Banki district is a particularly difficult one. It is full of 
a class whom religious fanaticism particularly affects, and 
It once gets out of hand it is very difficult to deal with. 

.Thia.is pne of the districts which was selected as a focus to, 
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work on by these (what should I call them?) advocates of 
soul force. Their main activities were dnected to stirring up 
religious fanaticism. In mosques, in meetings, in bazars, ineu- 
dacious stories were told regarding the bombardment and 
desecration of the sacred places of Islam. They were told that 
Hinda and Muhammadan women had been outraged, and that 
medicines issued from dispensaries had been mixed with wine, 
and that the fat of cows and pigs was used in the manufac- 
ture of cloth. There was boycott and intimidation to prevent 
foreign cloth sellers from importing any more cloth, and to 
force them to sign a pledge not to do so. This went on until 
November and the beginning of December wlien picketing of 
schools started. That is a typical report from a district which 
takes very little to set it ablaze. What has recently happened 
there you have already read in the papers. There are many 
other instances which strike me, but there is one typical in- 
stance from Etawah. There is a fair there which has been held 
for many years. It was picketed. People were prevented from 
coming in by open intimidation, and finally attempts were 
made to blacken the face of a Maulvi on his way to tbe Islamia 
High School, of which he is manager. Well that is the 
position which confronted us. There was a system of wide- 
spread intimidation. Bo far from the movement being ou the 
verge of collapse, as certain optimists stated to-day, it was 
increasing in vigour. There was the usual lip servkte to non- 
violence, a profession which in me produces a feeling of 
nausea. Practice and precept were poles asimder. There 
were also constant endeavours to seduce Government servants 
from their duty. A great deal of pity has been showered on 
the non-co-operators by certain sx)eakers to-day, but they never 
spared a moment to think what the police have gone through. 
Here in Ijiicknow Chauk sub-in selectors and the rank end the 
file, jour own fellow countrymen, have been gxossly insulted, 
abused and their family life rendered intolerable. Are we not 
going to support them ? When such facts are brought to our 
notice we are bound to support our loyal servants, who, 
through all these troubles, have served us faithfully, I am 
only asking for some recognition of the difficulty to which 
they are exposed in performing their duties, and in their daily 
life. With these facts before us we came to the conclusion— 
the Government as a whole came to a conclusion — that the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act should be extended to tliese 
provinces.*' 

8. Less than a fortnight after this speech was delivered 
^:;nccnrred the terrible tragedy of Chauri Chaura, which pro- 
: pably , than anything else revealed to , responsible men 


February* 
Obanri 
Ohaura and 
Bareilly. ' ' ' ' 
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all over the country, irrespective of creed and race, the 
appalling possibilities inherent in the revolutionary pro- 
gramme. In the afternoon of the 4th February, 1922, a mob 
of several thousands attacked the Chaura police station in the 
Gorakhpur district, drove the police into the police station with 
stones and bricks and then set fire to the buildings. The 
police were thus compelled to evacuate the station, and as they 
came out they were beaten to death, to the number of 23, 
after which the mob poured oil on the corpses and set fire to 
them. Two days later, on the 6th February, there was 
serious rioting at Bareilly. A defiant challenge 'to authority 
was given that morning by about 5,000 volunteers who went in 
procession tlirough the city despite orders to the contrary. 
The procession was at first dispersed by the police, but the 
mob rallied and attempted to seize the Town Hall. A charge 
by the poUee was met wMi volleys of brickbats. Fire was 
then opened by the police under the orders of the District 
Magistrate and the attack repelled. Both the District Magis- 
trate and the Superintendent of Police were wounded by 
brickbats. The situation remained threatening until military 
assistance was called in, though further use of firearms was not 
found necessary. ... 

9. ^ Throughout February there waTlitfle imprbvemen^ in 
the position despite the temporary repentance of Mr. Gandhi 
after the Chauri Chaura outrage and the decision arrived at 
by him at Bardoli to suspend mass civil disobedience forthwith 
together with all preparations of an offensive nature. When 
towards the end of the month the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee met at Delhi and modified the resolutions passed at 
Bardoli to such an extent as virtually to nullify them. Gov- 
ernment decided that the arm of authority must be strengthen- 
ed and on the 4th March came up to Council for funds to 
cover the cost of enlisting temporarily some 2,000 additional 
armed police and of purchasing a number of motor vans to 
f ve mem mobihty. In proposing this demand in the Legisla- 
tive Council Sir Ludowc Porter again sketched the situation 
as it stood then. “ An honourable member the other day 
suggested, he said, “ that we might relax certain measures 
■winch we have taken in view of the resolution which was 
adopted at the instance of the autocrat of this movement at 

could have 

^ ^ ? rnomentary ghmpse of light when that 

resolution deferring the maddest developments of this move- 
^ent for a inore convenient period was adopted. Personally 
Fmver shared the hopes which were raised in some breasts by 
^^lary step backward. At any rate we had not very 
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long to wait. The latest resolution of the Congress gives us no 
hope whatever that this movement of mass civil disobedience 
is going to be discontinued. It has been deferred — ^nominally 
deferred — till a more convenient season, during which period 
of waiting every preparation is to be made for ensuring its 
success when it comes. But more than that, individuals have 
been instructed to start what they call individual civil dis- 
obedience and what that amounts to the Council will recognise 
when they see that under “ individuals ” are included any 
groups of individuals. Consequently we must face the bitter 
fact that the struggle continues practically as it was before 
Mr. Gandhi made his statement at Bardoli. That being the 
case, it is the duty of this Government to take all possible 
measures to preserve law and order and to prevent a recur- 
rence of the appalling catastrophe which occurred in the 
Gorakhpur district.” Sir Ludovic Porter went on to point out 
that there was nothing to suggest that the situation w^as 
improving. On the contrary there were indications that it was 
deteriorating. There had been instances in the last fortnight 
in the Sultanpur, Kheri and Etawah districts which might 
very well have led to a recurrence of the Gorakhpur tragedy. 

‘‘We are now in a situation when in any district at the slight- 
est provocation there may be an outbreak of disorder such 
as occurred in Gorakhpur,” and he concluded by saying that 
the next three months were probably going to be the most 
anxious time ever passed through by any Government for the 
last sixty years. 

10. Eortunately the event proved otherwise. Less than a 
week later Mr. Gandhi was arrested, and from that time for- 
ward the position rapidly improved. His arrest came at a time aandhi’a 
when his political acumen was suspect by his educated fol- arrest- 
lowers and when the masses were beginning to lose faith in his 
powers. Both his arrest and his trial passed off in complete 
tranquillity. His chief supporters who had probably never 
rea,lly accepted certain items in his programme and were 
irritated by the frequent changes in his policy and principles 
kept quiet, while the people generally, who had for some tima 
been growing resentful of his unfulfilled promises and who 
were weary of continual agitation, were busy at the moment 
with their crops, and showed no disposition to cause trouble. 

The country settled down again to normal life as soon as it 
became clear that the agitation had been a failure and that 
Government had no intention of surrendering to clamour or 
.threats. The revolutionary leaders who remained out of jail 
since been occupied in re-considering the position and 
; ntSO^fotingjan inquiry as to the fitness of, the ipeople for mass , 
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civil disobedience. The result of that inquiry has not alto- 
gether been favourable from their point of view, and the last 
month of the year has witnessed a considerable difference of 
opinion as to the policy to be pursued in future. While the 
more important leaders wish, in modification of their previous 
policy, to enter the provincial Councils and destroy them from 
inside, a majority of the rank and file are still inclined to work 
on the old lines. The next move seems to be with them ; but 
whatever it may be, there seems little chance of it meeting 
with success. Except as regards the Turkish question there is 
now little excitement among the classes and more contentment 
among the masses. That the Government consider the 
situation hopeful is shown by the fact that since the close of 
the year the Criminal Law Amendment Act has been with- 
drawn from the province, and the political prisoners released. 

11. The attitude of the press in the years 1917 — 1919 
has been alluded to above. In the years that have since 
elapsed the tone of the extremist papers has been one of 
increasing bitterness. Headed by the Independent they have 
throughout ardently supported the non-co-operation and KM- 
lafat movements. Moderate papers, of which the Leader is 
the most important, while supporting (Joverningiit in the main, 
have not hesitated to criticise the steps taken to combat the 
non-co-operation campaign, in particular the arrests under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. From the first they strongly 
opposed the most dangerous item in the revolutionary pro- 
gramme, civil disobedience, as likely to lead to chaos and 
bloodshed. The Muslim Press as a whole has maintained a 
consistently bitter attitude, refusing to believe that the feel- 
ings of the British Government towards the Turks were other 
than unfriendly. While the entire press condemned the 
Chauri Chaura outrage and admitted that it proved the inabi- 
lity of the people to maintain non-violence under grave pro- 
vocation, only a few of the extremist papers urged alteration 
in the CongTess programme in the light of this experience. 
The Bardoli resolutions were extensively commented on. 
While a few extremist papers welcomed the postponement of 
civil disobedience, others expressed dissatisfaction and ques- 
tioned the authority of Mr, Gandhi in ordering postponement 
before receiving the Congress report on the Chauri Chaura 
tragedy. The entire vernacular press held the view that the 
Eka movement (vide para. 23) was purely agrarian and that its 
suppression would be unjustifiable. Several papers deplored the 
so-called attempts of Government to put a political complexion 
on the movement. The Anglo-Afghan Treaty evoked divergent 
comments. The Independent was elated at the ability of 
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Afghanistan to secure such advantageous terms from the 
British and expressed the opinion that she had won a much 
higher status than slie enjoyed before. The L/eader thought 
that the treaty was a severe blow to the non-co-operators of the 
Khil&fcit party. It asked how IChilcifcitists could reasonably 
advocate non-co-oj)eration wdth the British Government as a 
religious obligation when the Amir saw nothing objectionable 
in a treaty of friend.ship with that Government. 

12. Ihroughout the last nine months while the extremist April to 

papers have continued to believe in the efficticy of non-co-opera- December, 
tion, they have generally admitted that a part of the pro- ^^22- 
^amme has resulted in failure and they have urged the need 
for better organization and preparation before renewing the 
struggle. Opinion has been divided as to the exact nature of 
the changes required in the programme, especially on the ques- 
tion of entry into Councils, and the difference was accentuat- 
ed by the publication of the report of the Civil Disobedience 
Corumittee. The recommendations of that committee were 
criticised by the more extreme papers as a confession of defeat, 
while the moderate papers regarded the report as furnishing 
clear evidence of the failure of non-co-operation. The former 
have laid stress on the necessity of organizing labourers and 
peasants to assist them in the battle lor swarcij and some have 
contained veiled appreciation of Bolshevik princijffes. Several 
Muslim papers have continued to represent Britain as the 
greatest enemy of Islam and have charged hei* with secretly 
helping the Greeks against the Turks. The victory of the 
latter was hailed as the triumph of Asia over Europe and as a 
good augi^ for the future. The allies were warned that 
hostile action against Turkey would bring the Bolsheviks to 
the aid of the Kemalists and would set all Muslim Asia ablaze. 

The deposition of the Sultan was generally supported on the 
ground that he had acted as a tool in the hands of the allies 
and against the interests and honour of liis country. Opinion 
was divided as to the expediency of recruiting an “ Angora 
legion,” some extremist papers holding that the sending of a 
legion was opposed to the principle of non-violence and that 
the best way to help Turkey in the event of a war with the 
allies w'ould be to embarrass the British Government by inau- 
gurating civil disobedience in India. The report that the 
Sultan had been deprived of temporal power was generally 
disbelieved. Moderate papers have expressed themselves 
strongly whenever they thought that the British Government 

,;.,was pursuing a reactionary policy, Mr. Lloyd George’s speech ■ 

Gpttithe Services in particular being regarded as evidence of a 

- They have persistently urged that farther. 
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steps should be taken forthwith in the direction of responsible 
Government by the grant of complete provincial autonomy and 
responsibility in the Central Legislature, and more stress has 
,been laid of late, especially in view of the necessity for re- 
trenchment, on the speedy Indianization of the Civil Services 
and the Army. 

Ceimb and Police Admtnistbation. 

Dacoity 13. Apart from crime of a political or religious nature, 

914 — 1920 . q£ crime in this province which ever gives any 

cause for real anxiety is dacoity, which tends to increase when- 
ever economic or political conditions are unfavourable. Thus 
in the years which followed the failure of the monsoon in 1913 
there was a steady rise in the number of dacoities until 1917, 
w'hen the number dropped from 887 to 767. But in the follow- 
ing year the figure rose to the unprecedented height of 1,954, 
this being attributed in varying degrees to the unrest caused 
by high, prices, uncertainty regarding the issue of the War, a 
widespread belief among the more turbulent sections of the 
community that Government was so engrossed with the War 
that the reins of control had been loosened, and the failure of 
the monsoon. During the first half , of .1919 agriqnlfural apd 
economic conditions were still unfavourable and no less than 
1,074 dacoities were committed during the first seven months 
of the year. As soon as the monsoon was fully established a 
marked decline at once set in and the total for the last five 
months was only 398. Conditions remained comparatively 
favourable during 1920 and the total number of dacoities that 
year was only 694, or less than in any of the previous six years. 
Criminal 14- Por those responsible for the maintenance of law 

statistics in and order the year 1921 was by far the most difficult of recent 
times. In the words of the Government resolution on the 
Police Administration Eeport for that year “ a fierce blast of 
political agitation directed against the established Government 
swept through the province at a time when the resistance of a 
large section of the people had been weakened by the long con- 
tinuance of high prices.” Except, however, as regards dacoity 
and riots, the statistics of crime for the year were about nor- 
mal. There were decreases in cases of kidnapping, poisoning 
and counterfeiting and also in cases of ordinary theft. The 
number of murders rose from 696 to 735, but if murders by 
dacoits are excluded the increase was only two over the num- 
ber recorded in 1920 ; the increase in cases of robbery and 
: burglary was slight. The number of dacoities on the other 
; rose from 694 to 1,277, the number of dacoities acgom- 
. jianfedi with murder from 53 to 90, and the number of riots 
to 1,290. Most of the districts distinguished by- a 
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large rise in the number of dacoities were those in which open 
violence against the authorities was resorted to as a result of 
non-co-operation activities. Fyzabad, a district which is 
ordinarily comparatively immune from this form of crime, 
with an average annual return of six cases only, returned the 
enormous number of 135 ; in Aligarh the number rose from 20 
to 83, in Grorakhpur from 20 to 60, in Mecmt from 28 to 66, 
and in Eae Bareli from 25 to 48. The connection between the 
increase in the number of dacoities and the activities of the 
non-co-operators is also clearly proved by the fact that dacoity 
reached its highest point in months when the political 
campaign was most bitter. A disquieting feature of the 
year was the increased use of firearms and spears by dacoits. 

In the case of riots also the districts which suffered most 
were those which were most affected by the political 
campaign. In Eae Bareli, for instance, the number of cases 
rose from. 12 to 37, and in Fyzabad from 10 to 31. 

15. The results of the year 1921 in the woi'king out of Investiga- 
cases and in the bringing of criminals to justice show compara- ^esults^^ 
tively little variation from those of recent years. A somewhat 
smaller proportion of cases was investigated and a slightly 

higher proportion of convictions was obtained than in the pre- 
vious year. A conviction was obtained in al)Oiit every three 
cases of murder, while investigation into burglaries, as usual, 
met with little success, one case only out of every fifteen being 
successfully prosecuted. It is satisfactory tliat the success met 
with in the investigation and prosecution of dacoity cases in so 
difficult a year was not below the normal, 281 cases out of 835 
tried out ending in conviction. A falling off in activity under 
the preventive sections of tlie Criminal Procedure Code is 
attributed by the Inspector-G-eneral of Police partly to the 
unwillingness of persons to come forward at a time when 
authority seemed to have weakened, and partly to the pre- 
occupation of the police with political agitation. 

16. Detailed statistics of crime for 1922 are not at pre- Main 
sent available, but it is known that there lias been some dec- 
rease in the less serious forms of crime such as house-breaking, 
cattle theft and ordinary theft, and at the same time a, marked 
increase in crime of a more serious nature. Tinder the head 

of dacoity the total number of cases in 1921, high though it 
was, appears to have been exceeded by some 9 per cent. This 
is cterly due to the unsettled conditions of the earlier montlis 
of the year ; in the first six months of the year the number of 
cases reported was nearly double the number reported, in the 
i months. ‘ Incitements to lawlessness were taking 

most districts the police ware, receiving practically no ; : 

;together with the /■ ' , . ; 
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pre-occupation of the police with political work, gave the more 
lawless sections of the community an opportunity of which 
they did not neglect to avail themselves. It was not till March 
that men of influence would face the odium, and not infre- 
quently the possibility of reprisals, involved in assisting the 
authorities, but after that month the tide turned and since 
then there has been no abnormal incidence of crime. Apart 
froni ordinary dacoity it may be mentioned that there was a 
considerable increase in cases of murder by dacoits. 

17. The strength of the police force underwent no 
material change in 1921, the recommendations of the Civil 
Police pommittee being under consideration during that year. 
Since its close various alterations have been sanctioned and 
aie giadnally being brought into effect, which will, it is hoped, 
ultimately lead to greater efBciency combined with increased 
economy. There has been some reduction in the strength of 
the force, and the number of village chaukidars has also been 
reduced by some 35,000. Administration during the past year 
has been hampered by the large number of officers on leave 
and by several senior ofBcers retiring under the proportionate 
pension rules. The pi.scip]ine of the force continued to be 
satisfactory and at a time when determined efforts were made- 
to seduce the police pom their loyalty and to persuade them 
to resign the service, it is a remarkable testimony to the loyalty 
and contentment of the force as a whole that the number of 
resignations was unusually small. Even in the Gorakhpur 
ffistnct the sacking of the police station at Chauri Chaura and 
the brutal inurder of the officers and men stationed there in no 
wp affected the work and conduct of the police staff as a 
™ ™ discourage- 

comparatively 

.mall number of posts which have remained unfilled in the 
lower grades and the fact that the number of fully qualified 
applicants for admission to the investigating staff is still in 
excess of the demand. The question of strengthening tS 
Carnal Investigation department has received careful atten- 
tion during the year and the necessity for it has been accented 
by Government. The abnormal rainfall in several dTsSct 
the^ ne of 1922 has made still more imperative 

demned old buildings which have been con- 

tloS repairing police sta- 

tions which axe in a precarious condition; but sufficient 

' Agbaeian beoblems. . 

18 The problem of the land and the people has two a 
pects : the, relations of the Government with the^Iandlords, an^ 
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the relations of the landlords with their tenants. Both these 
aspects have come into prominence in the last few years. 

There has been on the part of the landlords of both provinces a 
persistent demand for a revision of settlement policy, and on 
the part of the Oiidh tenantry a demand, equally persistent 
and asserted more violently, for greater security of tenure. 

The tenantry of the Agra province have also in some districts 
expressed dissatisfaction with their position, but the relations 
between landlord and tenant have not been so strained there 
as in the Oudh province. The question of the settlement 
policy to be pursued by Government in future has been referred 
to a committee and its report has not yet been received. The 
Oudh Eent Amendment Act of 1921 rapx'esents an attempt to 
put the relations of landlord and tenant in that province on a 
more satisfactory footing. As regards the Agra province it is 
recognised that the Agra Tenancy Act requires amendment in 
some respects; the matter is at present under consideration, 
but in view of the difficult questions involved it is not likely 
that the amendment of the Act can be taken in hand imme- 
diately. 

19. The tenant problem in Oudh has been complicated Tire tenant 
by the preaelnng of political agitators who found there fertile 
soil for the dissemination of their views, and, as jioticed else- 
-whare^ iJie combination of agrarian grievances with communis- 
tic doctrines led to regrettable riots in several places which 
were only quelled after bloodshed. It had long been evident 
that the Oudh Ecnt Act of 1886 required revision. It had 
worked fairly well in Northern Oudh, wliere the population is 
thin and there is, no pressure on the soil ; but it had completely 
broken down in the densely populated area of Southern Oudh, 
where there is great competition for land. This had led to the 
extension of the system of taking nazrana or premia from the 
old tenant, who was liable to ejectment by notice, at the end of • 
seven years and who desired to retain his holding, or from the 
new tenant who desired to obtain possession of the holding. 

At the same time it should be noted that the landlord was not 
altogether to blame. He was debarred from obtaining a 
reasonable enhancement of rent by the Act of 1886, which 
restricted enhancements to one anna in the rupee every seven 
years, in spite of the great rise in the value of produce and the 
increased letting value of land. Assuming that the rent, in- 
cluding the anna enhancement, was too low, as it generally 
was, the system of taking a cash nazrana or premium on the 
, renewal of a lease -was natural and inevitable. But it lent it- 
self to many abuses. Many tenants were reduced; to destitu- • . , 
ejectment, and man^ money at high ' v' ; 
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rates of interest to pay exorbitant sxnns for renewal of their 
leases. 

20. The endeavours of the Government in amending the 
Act w'ere directed mainly at obtaining for the tenant a degree 
of protection which would give him a reasonable security of 
tenure subject to the payment of a fair rent, and which would 
remove the two main evils of the existing system, namely, 
arbitrary ejectment by notice and the exaction of nazrana. 
Occupancy rights could not be obtained for him in view of the 
undertaking given by Government after the mutiny and em- 
bodied in what is known as the Oudh Compromise that no 
rights of occupancy would be created. The ordinary tenant in 
Oudh never had any kind of occupancy or hereditary right. 
The question of amending the Act was taken up and an amend- 
ing Bill was di-afted in the summer of 1921, and was introduc- 
ed into Council by Sir Ludovic Porter, Finance Member, 
on the 4th August, 1921, and became law before the end of 
the year. The Act was admittedly a compromise, as it was 
found impossible to reconcile the demands of those members 
of the committee who advocated greater concessions to the 
tenants with those of the taluqdars. The latter, however, 
made large concessions and the Act relieved the tenants froin 
their chief grievances, and secured to -thera-a life tenure at a 
fair rent wdth five more years’ tenure for their heirs. 

21. The Act was attacked in Council and outside chiefly 
on the ground that it conferred on the tenants no hereditary 
rights. As we have already seen, this, in the circumstances 
of the case, was not possible. Bef erring to the controversies 
which the Act had raised, Sir Harcourt Butler in his farewell 
speech to the Legislative Council pointed out that the Act 
“ has introduced a new and important principle in regulating 
the relations between landlords and tenants, the principle of 
giving general tenant-right without the consent or the accjuies- 
cence of the landlords in regard to individual tenancies.” He 
went on to say that that was a principle which had never been 
introduced into the province of Agra. So recently as 1917 
Lord Meston had admitted, in regard to the general question 
of the relations of landlords and tenants, that the position was 
unsatisfactory. The proprietary right undeniably carried the 
power to give or withhold occupancy rights, while rack rents 
and instability meant agricultural impoverishment; but, said 
Lord Meston, no ideal solution could be immediately attempt- 
ed. Some special consideration was due to the lan^ords, and 

; it was only possible for the time to' elirainate certaiiij .of ‘the 
' obvious causes of frictiqri. Sir Harcourt 

saying that the 0qdh.;Hent: Act of :i92ig(^;.ihii6h 

of'teiiatth^:or©itljer pcflviiic©' thai?.;; 

■ ■ ■ -.‘Ilf' 
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has ever been attempted before. ■ Considering the past 
history of the question in Oiidh, the pledges given to the taliiq- 
dars and the strong majority of the landlords in this Coimcii, 
I think, altlioiigh none can foresee the working of a Tenancy 
Act in practice, that there is good reason to be satisfied with 
the result. And I shall not be surprised if, when the Agra 
Rent Act comes again under revision, the compromise that 
was reached over the Oudh Rent Act affords a prospect of a 
settlement of the question in Agra in regard to teiiants-at-will.” 

22. The agitation in Oudh began with the Kismi Sabha 
movement which was initiated in the Partabgarh district in 
the autumn of 1920. When a Klsan Sabha was started in a 
village, a village panchayat was appointed and all members of 
the sahJia^ many of whom were intimidated into joining, had to 
take an oath that they would carry out the panchoyaV $ orders. 
The pamhmjat was also empowered to try cases and inflict 
fines and other punishments. From Partabgarh the movement 
spread into the southern tahsils of Rae Bareli, where itinerant 
lecturers roamed during November and December, 1920, stir- 
ring up the cultivators against the taluqdars. Disturbances 
and riots followed in January and March, 1921, in the Rae 
Bareli and Fyzabad districts. The division most affected was 
Fyzabad and the description by the Commissioner of the 
progress made by the agitation in this division is interesting 
as showing that it assumed different forms and was inspired 
by different causes in different districts. ‘‘ The agitation ” he 
wrote “ began in Partabgarh with a genuine agitation of the 
tenants against cesses which they considered not only burden- 
sorne but illegal, and ended in a general demand for protection 
against arbitrary ejectmexit by which alone the levy of such 
naztana is sustained. In this distinct, at any rate in the first 
instance, it was a movement of tenants for the amendment of 
the law. As soon, however, as the agitation was taken up as 
a political cry, many of the sabhas or tenants’ associations 
came to be composed almost entirely of landless labourers, 
who were led to believe that they w^ere somehow in the pro- 
mised sioaraj to acquire land and w’-ealth. In Sultanpur there 
are numbers of high caste tenants wdio are generally inimical 
to their landlords. Many of these men took advantage of the 
agitation to refuse to pay their rents, and in this district at 
any rate the movement was far more political than in Partab- 
garh. In Fyzabad though the tenants of one ot two estates 
were seriously affected, the movement took an entirely different 
form, and was practically a rising of labourers, who were led 
to believe that Bwaraj would be followed by a redistril^ution of 
land in which they would get a share. ‘The great bulk of 
tentote in tliis district were .entirely unaffected ; in fact they, 
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together with the smaller landlords, were the principal sufferers 
in the riots which ensued. Prom the fact that as soon as it 
was known that ejectments \^'ere to be stopped and the law 
amended so as to give more fixity of tenure, the tenants ceased 
to take much interest in the agitation and a large number of 
sabhas promptly collapsed, it may be inferred that the pro- 
visions of the Act have, to a large extent, satisfied their aspira- 
tions and remedied most of their grievances.” 

23. The Eka movement was a revival of the Eisan Sabha 
movement under another name and resulted from somewhat 
different causes. It was initiated, or at any rate fostered in its 
inception, by the Khilafat and Congress leaders of Malihabad 
in the Lucknow district near the Hardoi border in November, 
1921. The Kisan Sabha movement had by then subsided with 
tlie disappearance of the tenants’ main grievances, and the 
name Kisan Sabha was probably discarded by the agitators of 
Malihabad because it represented a discredited and moribund 
movement. Tlie name Eka proved an attractive title, standing 
it appears, for one big anti-landlord union. Prom Malihabad 
the movement spread very rapidly in the Hardoi district in 
January and Pebruary, 1922, under the leadership of a Pasi, 
named Madari. It was not, however, attended by any out- 
burst of dacoity or looting of bazars. The Sitapur district -was 
also affected. In these distjicts the tenantry had been en- 
couraged by the concessions granted them under the new Act, 
which they were told had been obtained for them by the efforts 
of the non-co-operators, to attempt to strengthen their position 
still further. Despite the passing of the Act tenants on some 
estates still had leal grievances, n.amely, the refusal of land- 
lords to gi\e receipts for the rents paid, a matter intimately 
bound up with the concealment of rent and the exaction of 
unauthorised or unpopular cesses. In the Hardoi district rents 
are largely concealed, which explains why the movement made 
such rapid strides there ; and in the Sitapur district the pre- 
valence of gram rents was a contributory cause. Concealment 
0 rents IS the main cause of refusal to give receipts for rental 
payments, rents being often collected largely in excess of those 
recorded, while grain rents lead to much swindling or attempt 
at swindling by both landlord and tenant. The question of 
?n different footing. A cess is payment either 

^ m made by the tenant to the zamindar in addi- 

tion to his real rent. They are of very ancient origin and are 
pnnciple by the fact that the tenant enjoys a num- 
ber of concessions m the village ; he lives and keeps his cattle 

bhiim for Ins cnttT zamindar in return gets 

bliusa for his cattle and enpys vanous other rights. Such 
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cesses vary greatly not only from district to district, but from 
estate to estate and even from village to village in an estate. 

Sometimes they are entered in the wajib-ul-arz and sometimes 
not. The resolutions usually passed by Eka associations were 
(1) not to pay more than the recorded rent, (2) to insist on 
receipts, and (3) not to pay unauthorised cesses or do forced 
labour. With these there sometimes appeared resolutions of 
a political nature connected with the non-co-operation move- 
ment. 

24. Although the Eka movement at one time assumed a Beeline of 
threatening aspect, this did not last long. It never became as 
formidable in Sitapiir and Lucknow as in Hardoi. In the 

other districts of Oudh it did not appear at all, though in Eaa 
Bareli there was some recrudescence of agrarian agitation due 
mainly to irritation over cesses. In the Hardoi district on the 
9th of March, 1922, a small party of police were attacked by a 
large number of Basis and had to use their firearms. Addi- 
tional armed police were sent there subsequently and a tour of 
an Indian Cavalry squadron through the district had beneficial 
results. This and a vigorous campaign against bad characters 
soon restored respect for autliority, and the removal of the 
genuine grievances wliicli in the main were responsible for the 
movement has since been engaging the attention of Govern- 
ment. Endeavours are being made to have grain rents con- 
verted into cash rents where possible and to fix and record true 
and fair cash rents. The question of cesses is a matter of more 
difficulty and requires more detailed examination before steps 
can be taken to deal with the abuses bound up with their exac- 
tion, 

Agbicultubal coKnmoNS. 

25. During the years from 1911 to 1921 the monsoon Agricuh 
failed twice, in 1913 and 1918, and there was partial failure in 

1920. The crops were good in the years 1911-12, 1912-13, intke yXs 
1916-17 and 1917-18. They were very poor in 1913-14 and 1911 — 1921 . 
1918-19, poor in 1920-21, and fair in the other years. In 
1913-14 famine was declared in the Jhansi division and scar- 
city ' ’ in Eohilkhand and parts of the Agra and Allahabad 
divisions. Distress was general also after the failure of the 
1918 monsoon, but acute" only in tlie Etawali district. The 
monsoon failed as badly as it did in 1907, but the results were 
not nearly so serious, except that its failure may have rendered 
the people less capable of resisting the attack of the influenisa 
epidemic in the autumn of 1918. The good harvests of the two 
previous years and the high prices obtained for his crops had 
left the peasant so prosperous that one bad season had little 
affect, on him. 
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26. The rainfall of the season 1921-22 was ample and 
tolerably well distributed and the harvests, though not ideal, 
were on the whole fairly good. In June, 1921, except in the 
Meerut and Agra divisions, the rainfall was considerably above 
the normal; in July the monsoon was less' active than usual, 
but by the end of that month almost all districts had received 
sufficient rain for the hharif sowings and the preparation of the 
rabi fields. In August the rainfall was heavy and greatly in 
excess of the normal in almost all districts. In September too 
it was generally above the normal except in a few districts of 
the Jhansi division and of Oudh. Little rain fell in October, 
but light and scattered showers which were received in the 
second and third weeks were valuable for maturing the late 
rice, and at the end of that ihonth there was ample moisture 
in the soil for rabi sowings in all parts of the province. 

27. Little rain fell again until January, 1922, when a 
heavy and general fall was received, which proved of much 
value to the standing crops. All districts received rain in 
February, but the falls were generally light. The months of 
March and April wnre fairly dry and the weather conditions 
in tlie plains were favourable for harvesting operations, though 
more rain was needed in the hill districts. There was no more 
rain in appreciable quantities until June, and the rainfall of 
that month was uneven and partially distributed; in most 
places it was much below the normal, but the Gorakhpur divi- 
sion recorded falls far above the average. The rainfall of July 
was above the normal, except in parts of the Meerut and Agra 
divisions. August was characterised by heavy and continuous 
rain which was far above the normal, except in a few districts. 
September was also a month of abnormally heavy rainfall, 
mostly concentrated in the third week. The monsoon with- 
drew about the end of September, and except for light showers 
October was rainless, as was also ITovember. Light but bene- 
ficial rain was received during the last three Weeks of Decem- 
ber throughout the province. 

28. The total area under kliarif crops in 1921 increased by 
2 per cent, as compared with the area of the previous year, 
while the rabi area of 3922 increased by 19 per cent. The 
kharif increase was most noticeable in Eohilkhand, where the 
area was 10 per cent, in excess of that of the previous year. 
As regards khmif crops there was a decrease in the area sown 
under early nee which, however, was more than counter- 
balanced by an increase under late rice. The area under 
sugarcane declined by about 10 per cent., and there was also 
a considerable decline in the area under cotton, due mainly io 
m heavy and incessant rain of August and September, 1921. 
Ibere was a considerable' increase in the areas under juar,, 
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hajm and small millets. As regards the rahi there was an 
increase in the area tinder all the principal crops. The hJiarif 
outturn was better all round than in the preceding year. In 
terms of a normal yield of 100, without taking into account 
the area sown, of the kharif crops fuar gave an outturn of 90, 
early rice, bajm, manchia, til, and sugarcane outturns of 85, 
while^ other crops gave outturns of 80. The yield of all the 
principal mhi crops also was better than in the previous year, 
except that of linseed. Gram and barley gave outturns of 95, 
wheat, rapeseed and opium 85, while the outturn of linseed 
was the same as in the previous year, namely, 80. 

29. The rain in the month of June, 1922, though uneven 
and partially distributed, was generally sufficient to give a start 
to agricultural operations. Germination of the kharif crops 
was satisfactory, but the heavy and continuous falls of July, 
August and September did considerable damage, especially in 
low-lying lands. The cotton crop suffered most, being serious- 
ly damaged in some districts of the Kohilkhand, Allahabad, 
Jhansi and Lucknow divisions. Late rice did fairly well and 
so did sugarcane, their estimated outturns being 85 and 95 per 
cant, of the normal respectively. The estimate of the yield of 
other crops for the province as a whole is — fuar 72, hafra 76, 
early rice 80, cotton 70, small millets 09, pulses 76, and maize 
and indigo 62 per cent, of the normal. As there was ample 
moisture in the soil rahi sowings were carried on under favour- 
able conditions, except in the areas which had been flooded 
during the rains where some difficulty was experienced. 
Germination has been satisfactory and the prospects for the 
rahi of 1923 are at present favourable. 

30. In the spring and summer of 1921 the effects of the 
indifferent character of the previous harvests were being felt ; 
prices were generally high and had an upward tendency. They 
became steady or somewhat easier when the kharif crop of 
1921 came on to the market, but soon rose again. The pros- 
pect of a good rahi caused a drop in January, 1922, and thei'e 
was a further sliglit drop when the rabi harvest was ready. 
Prom then onward until June prices remained stationary. An 
examination of the course of pi'ices in tlie C'awnpore njarket 
from June, 1921 to June, 1922 shows that although fluctuations 
occurred during that period, tl}ero nas comparatively Jittle 
change between the prices at the beginning and tlie prices at 
the end of it. In June, 1921 wheat stood at 5 1- seers to a rupee 
and the same price had to be given for it in*^June, 1922: 81 
seers of barley could be had for a rupee in June 1921 and 8| in 
June, 1922. Similarly gram dieapened slightly during the 
year, from 6| to 7| seers to a rupee. On the other hand there 
WiB a slight rise in the prices at fuar , mum and ric^. Jmr 
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fell from 8| seers in November, 1921 to 9 seers in April, 1922, 
but again rose to 8 seers in June, 1922. Rice stood at 5 seers 
to the rupee in June, 1921, and rose to 4| seers a year later. 
During the last six months of 1922 there has been a steady fall 
in the prices of all the principal grains. At the end of 1922 
wheat stood at nearly 8| seers to a rupee, barley at nearly 12|", 
gram at 11|, juar at just under 13, maize at 12|- aisd rice at 6. 
Nevertheless, altnough the fall is appreciable, prices are still far 
above their pre-war level. To show the great rise that has 
taken place during the last ten years it may be mentioned that 
the average rate for wheat in 1912 was about 12 seers to the 
rupee; barley fluctuated between 21 and 12 seers; gram 
between 20 and 17 seers; juar was something under 20 seers, 
and rice was between 9 and 8 seers. By 1917 wheat had risen 
to 9 seers, barley, gram and juar to about 14 and rice to 7 seers. 
The gTeat rise occurred in the two following years, 1918 and 
1919. By June, 1919 wheat had risen to SJ seers, while the 
coiTesponding figures for barley, gram, juar and rice were 
7.62, 5-^-, 4.62 and 5 seers respectively. 

31. The years 1921 and 1922 have been profitable to cul- 
tivators generally, botli in point of produce and prices. There 
has been an ample demand for labour and wages throughout 
have been high. The condition of agricultural stock has been 
on the whole satisfactoy. Scarcity prevailed during part of 
1921 in the Garhwal, Almora and Mirzapur districts, necessita- 
ting the distribution of seed, subsistence takavi, tbe opening 
of relief works and cheap shops and tlie adoption of other re- 
medial measures ; but the distress disappeared on the advent 
into the market of the kharif crops of 1921. 

x\CrRICULTTJBAL DEVELOPMENT. 

32. During the last ten years the functions and activities 
of the Agricultural department have expanded very rapidly, 
especially in the years before and since the War. It is 
admitted that “ in its days of prosperity the Government de- 
voted far too small a share of its surplus revenues to the deve- 
lopment of India’s first and greatest industry ” and there 
seems little fear now of the error being repeated. Progress was 
hampered during the War by the absence of some members of 
tlie Agricultural Service on war work and the suspension of 
recruitment, and since the War .high prices and financial 
exigencies have imposed a further check on development. In 
spite, however, of these handicaps very substantial progress has 
been made. 

, , , 83. In the first place the Agricultural department has 
been re-organized in all its branches, which are now divided 
into (1) (Jemonstrational and experimental, (2) educational an3| 
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research, (3) engineering, and (4) cattle breeding. There has 
been a considerable increase in the staff, both in the higher 
and in the lower grades, though lack' of funds has so far 
prevented all the posts sanctioned and proposed from being 
filled. It has been decided to expand the four agricultural 
circles which were in existence at the beginning of the decade 
into ten, based on territorial and soil peculiarities, and the 
number has already been increased to seven. Many more 
demonstration farms have been established and it is proposed 
that there shall eventually be one for each district. There has 
also been a considerable increase in the number of seed ddp6ts 
and a resolution moved in the Legislative Council to the effect 
that the aim should be to establish one for every tahsil has been 
accepted by Government. 

84. The College at Cawnpore has been reformed twice 
during the last ten years, first of all in 1913 when the kanungo 
students under training for the revenue department were 
removed from it, and recently again by the removal of the 
students belonging to the yeoman class who required merely 
a practical education and who only remained at the 
College for the shorter, two years’ course. Their require- 
ments have now been met by the establishment of an Agricul- 
tural School at Bulandshahr which has made a promising 
beginning. It is hoped to open more schools of this kind as 
soon as funds permit. It has recently been de<}ided to affiliate 
the College to the Allahabad University, and arrangements to 
this end are being pushed on as rapidly as possible. Various 
improvements, such as extension of buildings and increase in 
staff, have either been or are being made, and land for demons- 
tration purposes has lately been acquired. 

35. Research work, in particular on wheat, cotton and 
sugarcane, has been carried on continuously. There are still 
many difficult problems to solve in connection with the im- 
provement of cotton and sugarcane. The work of the past few 
years has been in the main an enquiry into the nature of these 
problems, chiefly by means of actual experiments, but some 
encouraging results have already been obtained. The great 
superiority of Pusa and Cawnpore wheats over those formerly 
sown has been established for some years now ; they have been 
distributed throughout the province with the help of seed 
depbts and their popularity is assured. 

36. Agricultural engineering has suffered more than -any 
other branch of the department by war conditions, but 
defipite progress has none the less been made. An Agri- 
cultpiral lEngineer was appointed as far back as 1918, and 
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during the years that have since elapsed his activities have 
been directed in the main to the setting up of tube wells. 
These have become very popular with landowners, and the 
difficulty of the last few years has been to satisfy the demand 
for them. The engineering branch has lately been strengthen- 
ed ; a workshop and supply dep6t for machinery and repairs is 
being constructed, and it is hoped, before long, to be able to 
satisfy the demand in full. 

Oo-opera- 37. As already noted there has been a considerable ex- 

tion ofthe pansion in the number of demonstration and experimental 
farms. In this as in other respects, excepting the compara- 
. tively brief period when the minds of the people were poisoned 
by non-co-operation agitators, there has been increasing co-ope- 
ration on the part of the public. In Oudh several enlightened 
taluqdars have established demonstration farms which work in 
close association with the department, and their example has 
been followed by a few of the larger proprietors of the Agra 
province. The increasing interest of the public in the work 
of the department has been shown by the debates in the 
Legislative Council, and chiefly as a re.sult of criticisms made 
there it has recently been decided that all demonstration farms 
must be made to pay their way. 

Cattle 38. Cattle breeding until recently was under the control 

breeding. of the Veterinary department. During the last year the cattle 
farms in the Muttra and Kheri districts, together with the 
direction of district cattle breeding operations, were made 
Pver to the Agricultural department. Various scheimes are at 
present under consideration for improving the usefulness of 
these farms, having as their object the development of a useful 
dual purpose animal wffiich will meet the needs of those who. 
desire a working bullock and those who desire a milk producing 
cow. The department is also undertaking the economic study 
of the fodder question without which' no improvement can be 
effective. 


file key to 


Although much can be done to assist a^Ticultural 


the problem progress by the introduction of improved seed and improved 

iicnltural r that the real key to the problem is to be 

develop- supply of water for urigation. Given an adequate 

ment Rupply of water all other tilings are possible, but without it no 
measure designed to increase agricultural wealth can be of any 
'<11 average total irrigated area in these provinces is 
tSn tbp '^^Wi’^ated area, and the constmc- 

Of the total area irrigated about 48 per cent, is irrigated from 
wells, about 23 per c.ent. from canals, and the rest from reser- 
voiys, ^heels and tanks. The perennial rivers have been or 
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shortly will be pat to their fullest use and no large extension in 
this direction can be looked for, Eeservoirs are confined to the 
southern districts where the undulating country makes the 
construction of bandhs a practical proposition. Jheels and 
tanks are used chiefly in the east of the province, and they are 
not an expanding source of supply, rather the contrary, 
because pressure of population on the soil is leading to the 
reclamation by means of drainage schemes of such land for 
cultivation. There is therefore relatively little more develop- 
ment possible in the direction of irrigation from the superficial 
water-supply of the province ; further supplies can only be 
drawn from the subterranean supply. This is unlimited 
throughout the major portion of the alluvial area lying between 
the hills and the Jiimna-Ganges line. 

40. The question of agricultural development resolves The 
itself therefore into the question of the expansion of wells, foy ^ 
The cultivator will undoubtedly irrigate to make up a taechamcal 
deficiency of water if he can possibly do so, and the conclusion power- 
therefore is that he has not the capacity to lift more water than 

he does. Men and bullocks cannot do more than they are 
already doing, and it follows that for a widely extended use of 
the subterranean supply recourse must he had to mechanical 
power. 

41, For the introduction of mechanical power capital is Need of 
required. Mechanical pow’’er is expensive, and for it to be capital- 
effective two conditions seem essential. The w’ater raised must 

not be wasted, which, f3racticany interpreted, means the 
provision of impervious distribution channels, and it must be 
used to the fullest advantage, the practical interpretation of 
which is that the most valuable crops must be sown. The 
question then arises who is to provide the capital. The over- 
head charges of an inspecting staff for such widely scattered 
installations w'ould make it impossible for Government to do so. 

Private commercial agency w'ould be at the same disadvantage. 

The cultivator has neither sufficient capital nor sufficient land. 

The zamindar has both and he is in a position therefore to 
effect development in this way to the advantage both of him- 
self and of his tenants. When his plant is not required for 
pumping he can use it to crush Ms cane or thresh his wheat. 

An enterprising zamindar would incTease his plant and assist 
his tenant to grow cane for him ; he would finance them and 
organize the supply of manure required by them. He would 
be in a position to supply them with water outside the area 
under his direct control, and both he and they would reap the 
^^vanta^es which an assured supply of water gives^ 
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42. The present economic organization of the rural tracts 
is deficient because it leaves to one important section of the 
rural community, the zamindar, a passive role. The distribu- 
tion of functions is uneven. The development outlined 
remedies the defect, for it gives the landlord a leading and 
active function in the rural organism. A relation of co- 
partnership would arise between him and his tenant to the 
great advantage of both. Gradual development on these lines 
seems possible. If this is the only means of evolution — and 
no othei^ is in sight there is no need to look elsewhere for 
justification of the Engineering section of the Agricultural 
department and of the encouragement of tube well installa- 
tions, or of the policy of educating the zamindar at 
agricultural schools and colleges, or of the policy of establishing 
demonstration farms in every suitable district 


POBESTS. 


43. The activities of the Forest department have been 
subjected to much criticism of recent years both inside and out- 
side the Legislative^ Council. The main ground of attack has 
been the so-called inadequate financial results, and in parti- 
cular criticism has been levelled at the Utilization circle 
which was formed in 1918-19. 


Tlie follovu'ng table shows receipts, charges and net 
income (m lakhs of rupees) for the last 11 years 


1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 1.5 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 


Ecoeipts. Charges. Net income. 

30.54 14.56 15.99 

35.44 16.94 18.50 

37.28 20.04 17.24 

29.68 22.83 6.85 

37.86 26.27 11.59 

53.87 28.46 25.41 

63.16 33.53 29.63 

67.52 47.82 19 70 

73.55 64.00 9 55 

87.26 70.39 16.87 

86.46 74.02 12.44 


It will be seen from this table that expenditure has more 
than kept pace with receipts and consequently the profit made 
by the department, so far from increasing, has except dmW 
the period covered by the War, actually declined \he ex^ 
planation of this apparently unsatisfactory development is to be 

Si of charges and that in the last few 

y rs such expenditure has been mcurred on a far larger scale 
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than in the earlier part of the decade. An estimate has recent- 
ly been made at the suggestion of the Forest Board of the 
amount thus expended, and it has been shown that a total of 
nearly 55 lakhs falls under this head in the period 1915 — 1921, 
that is to say, there has been on the average a capital expendi- 
ture of over 9 lakhs a year, while similar expenditure for the 
whole quinquennium 1910 — 1915 only totalled 4| lakhs. For 
the last year 1921-22 it is estimated that no less than 16 J lakhs 
of the total expenditure was of a capital nature. Criticism of 
the rise in expenditure does not appear, therefore, to be justi- 
fied. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that in any case a 
large rise in expenditure on staff and materials was inevitable 
in the Forest department as it has been in other departments. 
Tlie department has also been handicapped by the general 
economic difficulties of the past few years and embarrassed by 
political agitation. 

The department has also been criticised in Council on the 
ground that the income earned by it is not commensurate with 
the area under its control ; that it is only about 8 annas per 
acre, and it has been suggested that more miglit be obtained 
by leasing the whole area out. Tliis criticism implies that the 
whole object of the department is to make money, which is 
very far from tlie truth. No less than 68 per cent, of the 
whole area is open to grazing and the department foregoes 
annually a considerable sum in grazing clues, while nearly six 
lakhs’ worth of produce is given free every year to concession 
holders and the people living in the vicinity of the forests. 
Other benefits of a more indirect nature also result from forest 
conservation, of which the most important is storage of water. 

44. At a time, however, when all possible avenues which’ 
may lead to an increase in revenue are being explored it could 
hardly be expected that any apparent defects in forest adminis- 
tration would be overlooked, and the criticism which the 
department has undergone has suggested the adoption of 
certain measures by,, wdiich the revenue may be enhanced, 
though whether they are all advisable and in the best interest 
of the people in the long run is perhaps doubtful. It Kas, for 
instance, been pointed out that half of the forest divisions 
yield a very large revenue on the funds allotted to them , while 
the other half give a very small return. An increase in ex- 
penditure on the former and a decrease in expenditure on the 
latter might therefore give better financial results. Recondly, 
it has been suggested that more money miglit be made if the 
department charged higher prices for fuel; and thirdiv. it has 
been strongly urged that the expectations of a large profit from 

operations of the Utilization Circle weire too optimistic and 
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TQiR^TO Utilization Circle was created during the year 

^ policy of more intensive exploita- 
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activity , a resin distillery, a sawmill and turnery a timhpr 
supply division and a wood-working institute. Of these the 
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+ 1 tv,k ^ demonstrate the use to which the 

be put ^OneeTb*^^ provinces could profitably 

cular obie?t “7 Particular timber for any parti- 

cular object had been demonstrated and the active interest of 

the public in it had been awakened, the Forest deT)artmpr.+ 
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continue to be a profitable one. Anart from tWc + 1 . ouger 
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annual loss at a time when n Government in heavy 
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eial rules and the delays due inelastic finan- 

to higher authority. Government cannn/°^ constant references 
enterprise with the same suceest ?« commercial 

enjoying similar advantao-es The r ^®ti-organized company 
recently accepted theTdidS ofTS therefore ha^ 

the resin factory, sawmill and turS-?^J 
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seems likely that ^^Pendlture generally it 

revenues is an urgent necessitt “ tiie provincial 
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increase in tlie forest income on normal lines, and less money 
devoted to work which is of an experimental character, or 
which is not directly remnnerative. For the moment, at least, 
schemes which require large capital expenditure are not in 
favour. The heavy expenditure on the Utilization Circle 
which constantly reduces the net profits of the department has 
caused the Government to take the decision aheady mentioned, 
and to order a close investigation into the finances of the 
Kumaun Circle which showed an adverse balance in 1921-22. 

47. Probably none of the activities of the Forest depart- 
ment has excited wider interest or met with more general 
approval than the efforts made of recent years to assist the 
agricultural population of the plains by afforestation. The 
injury that has been done to many countries by the destruction 
of forests is a commonplace and there can be no doubt that 
India is one of the countries which has suffered much by such 
destruction in the past. The forests of the plains which 
provided a hunting-ground for the Moghul Emperors have 
mostly disappeared, and the land has either been taken into 
cultivation or become a waterless tangle of ever-increasing 
ravines. The pressure of population on the soil must inevi- 
tably lead to such a result wFere no check exists on propaga- 
tion and no attempt is made either by the people or by Govern- 
ment at conservation. 

The blind destruction of forests leads to many serious 
consequences, though these may not be obvious at the time. 
The purpose which the forests serve in storing water and 
doling it out gradually has been already alluded to. With 
the denudation of the hillsides water pours down from the hills 
at a quicker rate and with greater force and volume ; making 
deep ravines and sweeping away the vegetation and fertile 
surface soil. The destruction of forests, therefore, whether in 
the hills or in the plains, leads to a great and steadily-increas- 
ing destruction of good land. Perhaps an even more serious 
result ot the disap;^arance of the forests in the plains is the 
necessity which it imposes on the rural population of looking 
elsewhere for their fuel supply. There is probably nothing 
which impresses a visitor from another land more forcibly 
than the fact that the people of Northern India are compelled 
to use the greater part of their animal manure for purposes of 
fuel, thus depriving the land very largely of what properly 
pertains to it. 

The process of deforestation has probably been going on 
for hundreds of years, but it is only in recent times, it would 
seem, that it has attracted much attention. When the 
necessity of forest conservation become apparent the evil had 
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gone too far in the plains generally to remedy merely by 
methods of protection, and the efforts of Government were 

preservation of the forests 
ich still remamed at the foot of the hills. Por the last 

a^d foiT''® recognized that the formation of fuel 

Sn ^^taw'+r®" valuable measures which 

can be taken to assist the Indian peasant, and that with the 

constant expansion of arable land and the consequent destruc- 

mhlction the\ecessity Z 
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^ven ocular demonstration of the result’”^ w have been 
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Conservator therefore is that smo^rf of the Chief 

be esffibKshed in every suitable t ' 
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Meanwhile financial stringency unfortunately bars the 
way to this ideal, so much so that no fresh applications from 
private persons for the afforestation of their estates can at 
present be entertained. Afforestation has naturally not proved 
a remunerative investment, and it cannot be expected that 
operations of this nature can be immediately, if ever, 
remunerative ; but in view of the importance of the work and 
the undoubted gain to the province generally by the adoption 
of a poMcy of afforestation on a large scale it is a question 
whether the financial necessities of the moment should be 
allowed to delay further advance. 

_ 48. The policy of Government in regard to forest conser- 
vation in the Eumaun hills has recently undergone a change, 
and the time seems ripe therefore for a review of the position. 

policy of greater protection for these forests was initiated by 
Sir John Hewett’s Government -with the main object of 
conserving the water-supply of these hills which feed the large 
canals of the province. At the same time a definite promise 
was made that any profits which should accrue to the Forest 
department from the administration of these tracts should be 
spent on the needs a,nd development of Kuinaun. 

The Forest Settlement of Kmnaiin was sanctioned in 
pursuance of this object. Settlement operations occupied from 
1911 to 1917 and added 3 ,311 square miles to the area of reserv- 
ed forest under the Forest department. The administration of 
this area required a large additional staff and the issue of 
numerous rules from time to time to regulate the conduct of 
the hill people in their exercise of foi'est rights. In many 
cases no attempt- was made to enforce these rules strictly, but 
it was hoped that in course of time the hillman wmuld become 
less impatient of control and that control could gradually be 
tightened. 

This hope was not fulfilled. ■ The settlement w’as un- 
popular from the first, and it soon became clear that strict 
enforcement of the rules was impossible. The grievances of the 
Kumaun villagers were brought prominently to the notice of 
Government on numerous occasions, and with the return of a 
large body of men from military service who not unnaturally 
expected some acknowledgment of their loyal service, and with 
the introduction of a more popular form of Government, some 
modification of policy became imperative. 

A small committee was therefore appointed by Govern- 
ment in April, 1921, to inquire into the grievancies of the hill 
■people regarding the poUcy instituted in 1911, and to report 
what modifications of that policy appeared to be desirable. 
Unfortunately before the committee could set to ypork the 
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spirit of unrest abroad in the rest of the province spread to 
Kmnaun and a grave outburst of lawlessness occurred resul- 
ting in many acts of wilful incendiarism. The immediate 
dmect loss of revenue caused by the fires amounted to 31 la.1rha 
of rupees, but this figure does not take into account the great 
mjury inflicted on young growth in regeneration areas. The 
recommendations of the Grievances Committee are calculated 
to allay all reasonable discontent and are, it is hoped, such as 

0 ^nder any recurrence of this destructive incendiarism im- 
probable. 

The committee found that the grievances of the hill people 
were mainly in regard to the close proximity of forest boundary 
pillars to culfavation or buil(hngs ; to the restrictions on lopping 
and grazing ; to the exclusion of sheep and goats from the 
rcs^es; to the interference of the forest guards with their 
women and cMdren; to the unsatisfactory methods of dealing 
to timber; to the rules regarding fire protectionf 

tom Ih^ °fl giTen for tad acqmred 

iiom them , and to the restrictions imposed on their former 

^ht of extending their cultivation. On all these points their 
Ss:™ ® therefore made the following recommenda- 

(1) While commercially valuable forests should continue 
to be worked by the Forest department, intensive 

should, as far as possible, be 
limited to resm and regeneration areas and fuel and 
grass preserves. 

(2) All isolated blocks of non-commercial forest should 

nmnr^’^^^^ management of the depart- 

(3) ®®Jeatmn of forests for such exclusion should be 
made by the District Officer. 

(4) Excluded forests should be managed by panchavats 
^mmunal rules, if possible, be4 eveilly 
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which, although of little mmry, /^®minal m forests 
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riwrs and ^ watewnppl, in the main 

and action'Ss'bSn^rXw GoTOmmenl 

It must be admitted that tbia rai effect. 
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experience lias clearly shown that in forests where the in- 
cendiary can with small risk of detection cause, wholesale 
destruction it is impossible for the Forest officers to contend 
with a discontented peasantry. It may be hoped that as the 
Kumaun villager becomes better educated, more provident and 
rnore inclined to co-operate with his neighbours, he will realise 
the need of leaving some forest for his children and take a 
greater interest than at present appears likely in those com- 
munal forests wffiich the committee proposes to establish. 

Co-oPEE.%.TivB Societies. 

49. The Co-operative Societies movement has now History of 
worked for nearly 10 years under the Co-operative Societies Act tlie 
II of 1912. Work began on the passing of the Co-operative 
boeieties Act X of 1904. The quinquennial period ending with 
30th June, 1909 w'as one of observation, experiment and 
slow but steady growth. Between 1909 and 1912 there was a 
rapid expansion. The number of societies rose from 369 to 
1,946, while the working capital increased from about 33 lakhs 
to over 68 lakhs. Simultaneously, however, with the inau- 
guration of tlie new Act the movement had to face a difficult 
situation. The rapid progi-ess was continued in the co-opera- 
tive year ending 30th June, 1913, when the ' number of 
societies rose to 2,530 and the working capital to some 86i- 
lakhs. But that year was marked by widesjiread scarcity and 
a serious crisis in commercial banking and was followed by the 
unparalleled economic disorganization which accompanied the 
outbreak of the War and a series of bad years with failures of 
crops over extensive areas. At the same time the movement 
had to combat the evils of too rapid expansion based on the 
excessive hopes of early co-operators. The Co-operative 
department had to deal with a critical position and there w^as a 
temporary depression. The Government staff w'as wholly in- 
adequate; consisting only of a Registrar, two Assistant Re- 
gistrars and nine Inspectors, who are now known as Junior 
.Assistant Registrars. In 1918 the number of societies actually . 
went down from 3,245 to 3,090 and the working capital from 
Rs. 1,20,40,886 to Rs. 1,11,29,738. There were, moreover, a 
large number of weak and recalcitrant societies which were fit 
only for liquidation. The Government at this stage adopted 
various measures to help and encourage the movement. The 
staff of the department was .substantially increased, legislation 
was passed for the speedy and effective liquidation of bad 
; ®^pteties, the district officers were asked to give their special 
•' • attention to the needs of the movement, good voluntary 
:were encouraged in many ways, the. support of the 

.i^s .enh and the status df non-official • h! 
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Cjliairman and Vice-Gbairmen of central societies was put on an 
equal footing with large land-owners and income-tax payers 
for purposes of the electoral roll of the Council of State. The 
results have been satisfactory. The movement stands now on 
a firmer basis than it did in 1918. Great caution has been 
exercised in registering new societies, while all stunted growths 
have been steadily removed. Notwithstanding dissolutions 
during the last four years of no less than 760 societies, the 
total number of societies has increased by 2,018 primary and 
29 central, the total working capital by Es. 32,98,637 and the 
number of members of primary societies by 30,475. The 
capital owned by the movement, i.e., the share capital, the 
reserve fund and the deposits of members amounted on 
the 30th June, 1922 to Es. 56,04,370 as against Es. 37,82,165 
on the same date in 1918. The movement has now spread to 
46 districts, the only unrepresented districts being Pilibhit and 
Almora. Agricultural supplies such as improved seed, imple- 
ments and manures are receiving the attention of most of the 
central banks. 

Non-credit 50. One of the weaknesses in the movement is the very 
societies- small number of non-credit societies, 38 in all. The great need 
of organizing societies of cottage workers has constantly been 
before the department, but such societies present special diffi- 
culties in their formation and working. As the Eegistrar 
remarked in his last annual report, “ this class of persons do 
not readily agree to work in combination and are not prepared 
to make any sacrifice of personal convenience for the benefit 
of their society. There is also among them a lack of men 
possessing the confidence of their co-workers and capable of 
managing joint concerns. The business of a non-credit society 
is of a much more complicated and exacting nature than that 
of a credit society, and any slackness in its management or in- 
difference to its interests on the part of even a few of the 
members is apt to prove fatal to its success. Nor can it, with- 
out serious risk, be left exclusively in the uncontrolled hands of 
salaried servants.’’ Such societies invariably make a large 
demand on the time and energy of voluntary workers with 
whom detailed supervision must rest, and the number of such 
workers is far from being sufficiently large in this province. 

Op-opera- 51. The department organized with the help of the Co- 

eSIbifcions. Societies two exhibitions, one in January, 1921 at 

Lucknow, and another in December of the same year at 
-^'v: Allahabad. They both attracted a large number of visitors. 

^ object was to exhibit products of members of : 

'S' and such manufactures as could; be produced 

co-operatwe methodis. The ' industrial" 
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exhibits numbered 1,421 at Lucknow and 2,000 at Allahabad. 

They were mostly sold and a large number of orders were regis- 
tered. 

52. There seems little chance of the co-operative move- Future 
ment in these provinces expanding very rapidly. The multi- prosp*ects 
plication ot societies without due provision for their proper 
supervision is obviously worse than useless, and in view of the 
comparatively small staff availiible for supervision the for- 
mation of new societies has to be discouraged rather than 
encouraged. The United Provinces spend much less on the 
movement than any other of the major }>roYinces ; the cost for 
mstance in the year 1921-22 was Rs. 1,78,274, whereas 
Bombay spent Es. 4,06,207. But however desirable expansion 
of staff may be, in the present financial circumstances of the 
province it is useless to think of it. 

At the same time it would be quite incorrect to sav that the 
sole or even the chief need of the movement is an increase 
in the controlling staff. It requires internal strength even 
more than external support. The movement is not yet strong 
enough to stand on its own legs and without official support 
would speedily collapse. The larger land-owners are now 
encouraging it, but the smaller land-owners still look on it with 
suspicion. There is need for an almost unlimited increase in 
the number of voluntary w-orkers. The question involved is 
the business education of the peasants and the cottage workers, 
and such education requires an army of missionaries of co- 
operation working in the villages. The tenant may understand 
in a vague kind of way the advantages that co-operation stands 
to bring him, but he possesses as a rule too little intelligence 
and too little capacity to take the initiative himself. Too often 
he does_ not realise what rate of interest the bariia is exacting 
from him and cannot therefore perceive the gain which w’ill 
accrue to him from borrowing from a Oo-operative Society 
instead. Such progress as has occurred is by no means nniforrn 
all over the province. It is directly proportionate to the stan- 
dard of intelligence and business capacity of the tenant and the 
efforts put forth by the voluntary workers. ^Generally speak- 
ing the movement is stronger in the western than in the 
eastern districts and some castes, in particular .Tats, have taken 
to it more keenly than others. Brahmins and Thakurs, on the 
other hand, are mnch less amenable to co-operative discipline 
anff are less thrifty. In societies of mixed castes they are 

ih'0%ed to seek special advantage at the cost of others. Apart * 

Almora and Pilibhit the districts notably backward are ■ 

: ^nn^Thahsi, {^rhwal, Mnzaffamaear, "Ballia, Azam- 

gteht' a^d Btawah,\ visistrfbtd have only 
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recently started work, and their chief difficulty is the insuffi- 
ciency of earnest honorary workers. It is sometimes said that 
the movement has had little effect on the hania s rate of 
interest; this may be so in some parts of the province, but it is 
not true in the districts where the movement has taken 
strongest root. It has been suggested that Agricultural Banks 
would be more helpful to the people but it is difficult to see how 
this would be so, unless they could lend money at a lower rate 
of interest, and this would not be possible without a larger 
outlay, or at least a larger liability, on the part of Government. 
iNDUSTEIAli PrOGBESS. 


53. It is probably not unfair to say that the industrial 
policy of Government prior to 1901 was a policy of laissez faire ' 
the industrial progress of the province begins with the rapid 
growth of mills and factories at the beginning of the present 
century, and even for this Government can claim .but little 
credit seeing that it gave at first but little assistance and 
impetus to the movement. The angle of vision, however, soon 
changed ; in 1907 a survey of the industries of the province 
began and from tliat time forward the interest of Government 
may be said to have been continuous, active and substantial. 
On the completion of the industrial survey an Industrial Oon- 
fea^ence was summoned to consider how hidustrial enterprise 
could be encouraged and to frame a system of industrial educa- 
tion. Its first recommendation was the creation of a depart- 
ment to deal with industrial questions and control technical 
education. This department came into existence in 1910, the 
duties of the Director of Industries appointed to take charge of 
it being in the first place to inspect Technical and Industrial 
Schools and advise on such education ; secondly to control an 
office wdiich was intended to be a bureau of information for all 
persons who wished to develop or initiate industries ; and third- 


ly- to investigate the possibilities of development. The IndiiSr 
tiiaP Conference also recommended the creation of a Techno- 
logical Institute, but lack of funds prevented the scheme fyom 
being carried out, though a Technical Laboratory under an 
Industrial Chemist was set up at Gawnpore. Finally, thq lur 
dustrial School which was already in existence at Lucknow 
was extended and improved. A new Industrial School was 
opened at Gorakhpur together with an experimental cotton- 
weaving station at Benares and a Carpentry School at 
Bareilly. Three demonstration schools for popularising 
proved methods of weaving were opened in 1908, while 
/Goyernment assistance in the shape of grants was , given to 
' . similar schools under ' private ' management. The 

, ‘Af^ahad, Exhibition of 1910 further assisted the induatfiaV 


Ift'f gt ' the provincef 
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54. The industrial policy of Government in the last 1912-22. 

- decade has followed generally the lines of advance indicated by 
the Industrial Conference already referred to. It has been 
concerned not so much with the multiplication of mills and 
factories of the kind already established as vith the encourage- 
ment of new enterprises, the introduction of new industries and 
the extension and improvement of facilities for industrial 
education. In the last few years the attention of Government 
has been also directed to problems of labour such as the 
prevention of strikes and the general welfare of industrial 
employees. 

65. A considerable stimulus to industrial expansion was The War. 
afforded by the which furnished the province in common 
with the rest of India with a chance of initiating new indus- 
tries, which it had never enjoyed before, though at the same 
time it was responsible for some obstacles in the path of pro- 
gress. On the one hand shortage of impoi-ts of materials which 
were essential to the economic life of the province and the 
resulting high prices stimulated their ])roduction, and on the 
other shortage of transport and restricted imports of machinery 
hampered the full development of many industrial conconis. 

On the whole, however, industries greatly boneiited by war , ■ 

conditions. 


On the outbreak of war a committee was appointed to 
investigate the possibilities of assisting local industries by 
replacing German and Austrian manufactures by Indian-made 
articles, and with the same object there was held early in 1915 
a Commercial Exhibition of Indian and enemy manufactures 
at Cawnpore, which was of considerable value to manufacturers 
of those commodities. An experimental dyeing class was also 
started in 1914 to assist the small dyeing industries of the 
province which were affected by the scarcity of dyes resulting 
from the outbreak of war. This developed in liie following 
year into the Oawnpore Dyeing School, whicli soon made 
rapid progress and has since had, as the Cawmpore Dyeing and 
Printing School, a very encouraging history, attracting 
students from all over India. Effort.s were made to capture 
the import trade in Austrian bangles and glass and met with 
some measure of success, an European glass expert being 
imported from England for three years to advise manufacturers 
and examine in what directions local plant and methods could 
.be modernized and improved. 


^ , And while war conditions brought into greater prominence 
itbb'tbjpspt meed of assistance to industries, .more especially 
thogd' wrft. the working np^, of ffie raw iigricultural 
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products of the province and the small luxury industries, the 
requirements of the military authorities led to a very consi- 
derable expansion in the work of the mills and factories. The 
exceptional demands of this nature upon the Gawnpore 
Tannery resulted in a shortage in tanning materials which was 
at one time a matter for considerable anxiety, but th^ efforts of 
the Director of Industries and his assistants in discovering new 
raw products were successful in ensuring a sufficiency of such 
materials. Military requirements also produced intense activity 
in the cotton and woollen industries. 


56. Mention has been made above of the importation of 
a European expert for the glass industry. Other European 
experts were imported to assist other industries, and help was 
afforded to some concerns b;^ the loan of men temporarily em- 
ployed in this country in the army. In fact, it may be said 
that the last half of the decade is marked by the growing 
recognition of the necessity of employing European experts to 
give advice in the starting of new industries and to staff the 
Industrial Schools. No less than three European assistant 
principals were recruited in 1916-16 for the Technical Schools 
at Lucknow and Bareilly. 

57. The Technical Schools already established continued 
throughout the decade to make good progress and there has 
been a persistent demand for the men turned out by them. If 
the results have been in other directions disappointing, it is 
because the most intelligent of the young men of the province 
at present show little inclination to devote themselves to 
technical and industrial pursuits. Pupils who attend the 
schools evince little ambition and too often leave with their 
education half finished, tempted with the offer of high wages 
from commercial firms. The Central Wood- Working Institute 
at Bareilly was transferred in 1919 to the control of the Forest 
department in order that in addition to its educational work it 
might also be utilised to test the use of the varioxjs products of 
the forests on a semi-commercial scale. Its place was taken 
by the Allahabad Carpentry School, which was opened on the 
1st April of the same year. In the short period which has 
since elapsed the school has become one of the most successful 
and popular institutions of the province. It is hoped to 
construct new buildings for it in the near future. In. the same 
year there was established a Technical School at Jhahef in 
conjunction with the Great Indian Peninsula : Eailway doffi. i 

j;|)any s workshops, where , students receive their practical drain- 
Leather Working School^ have been established at : 
gpre and Meerut, aiid mention should also be made of. the : 
,S<3hooIs, permanent and periMtetic, tl"-' ' 
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out the province/ which have eii'eoted some measure oi im- 
provement. The question of their future maiia.gemBnt has 
lately been considered by Government on receipt of the report 
of a committee under the Eegistrar of Co-operative Societies 
appointed for this purpose. 

68. Numerous other important landmarks in the indus- 
trial history of the past decade must be mentioned. A Board 
of Industries was constituted in 1914 for the purpose of advis- 
ing Government on schemes of commercial and industrial 
development, and on the co-ordination of industrial works and 
education. The Board has held several meetings every year 
and its advice has been of the greatest assistance to Govern- 
ment. 

59. The establishment of a Technological Institute at 
Cawnpore was postponed during the War as all suitable candi- 
dates for the post of Principal were engaged on war work, and 
it was not until 1919 that a beginning could be mnde. The 
services of Dr. E. II. Watson, m.a., d.s.o., were then secured 
and he took over charge as Principal of the Institute early in 

1920, temporary laboratory accommodation being arranged for 
until such time as permanent buildings should be ready. The 
foundation stone of the main building of the Institute was laid 
by Plis Excellency the Governor on the 25th of November, 

1921. Plans for its completion are now being pushed on as 
rapidly as possible and a staff is being built up as need arises. 
The main objects of the Instituie arc to [)rovifle a- place *‘wliere 
students will be taught the elcmenis of engineering and the 
chemistry of their j)articular subject and a.t the same time will 
receive practical training on a factory scale in the subject 
which they are studying.” 

60. Towards the end of 1919 it was decided to streng- 
then the department by the addition of two Deputj’ .Directors 
of Industries in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Indian Industrial Commission. A further step in the same 
direction was taken in 1921 when ten Divisional Superinten- 
dents of Industries w^ere appointed, one for each division, to 
carry out a complete survey of the industries of the province, to 
report the difficulties experienced by different industries to the 
Director and to assist small industries with advice. 


\ 61. A central Emporium was opened at Cawnpore in 

1915, its object being *hhe maintenance of a proper and 
uniform standard of work, the regularization of supply and 
demand, and the finding of adequate markets, both, within and 
withplit India/' Four y^ars later the Bmporium was trans- 
/liucknow and placed under tlje direct charge of the 
Bohbol ,of Arts p?|e;: transfer.'bas : 
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been fully justified by the - results and the Emporium has 
since done much 'to extend the market for the art work 
of the province and to enable producers to get into touch 
with foreign dealers. The Principal in charge of the 
Emporium attended the British Industries Pair in London in 
1920 and 1921 with a large collection of the best examples of 
the arts and craft.s of the province, and despite severe trade 
depression in England placed orders and sold goods for a 
considerable amount. The work of the Emporium was also 
displayed in the British Industries Pair of 1922, when charge 
of the exhibits of these provinces was undertaken by the of&cm 
who was in charge of the Punjab provincial exliibits. 

62. The Stores Purchase department 'was opened in 
November, 1921 with the special object of encouraging the in- 
dustries of the province. Instructions were issued by Govern- 
ment that stores required for the public services should in all 
siutable cases be of Indian manufacture. The department has 
been subjected to much criticism by, and is still not popular 
with some of the departments, but it is believed that its 
creation has already been justified by the results obtained. 
Many orders for stores which would formerly have gone 
abroad have been placed in India in consequence of the for- 
mation of the department and substantial economies, made 
possible by consolidation and purchases in bulk, have in many 
instances been effected. ^ 


closely connected with the depart- 

“to namely; tlie 

Board of Industrial Loan Commissioners. It has been created 
to deal with all apphcations from industrialists for financial 
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province, with the rest of India, was about to enjoy a period 
of industrial expansion, the ‘like of which had never before 
been seen. A w^avo of optimism swept over the land. Capital 
was plentiful and w^as attracted by the possibilities of indus- 
trial development, so that company promoters had little diffi- 
culty in obtaining funds to finance ail kinds of industrial 
schemes. Some of these were sound, some unsound, but all 
soon found themselves handicapped by the 'imt helium difficul- 
ties, which have been a bar to progress generallj^ in particular 
the difficulties of obtaining machinery, railway transport and 
coal. In addition the dramatic rise and fail in tlie exchange 
value of the rupee helped further to disturb the normal ciirreut 
of trade, and the unprecedented trade slump throughout 
Europe which commenced in the autumn of 1920 restricted the 
European demand for Indian products, raw" and manufactured. 
These Vearious causes have made the past two years a period 
of small prosperity for most industrialists in the province, and 
new industries have been conspicuous by their absence. The 
hope, how’ever, may be expressed wdili some confidence that 
when the tide turns again the wwk accomplished in the past 
few years will have put the province in a strong position to 
take advantage of it. 

Educatton. 


66. The last ten years have been marked by a great 
advance in educational schemes and an increasing interest 
among the intelligentsia in educational problems. Secondary 
education had received considerable attention in tlic time of 


chief desideratum at the beginning 


Sir John Hewett and the V. ntv-x ulii at laiv 

of the decade was the refoi'm of primary education. A com- 
mittee known as the I’iggott Cominittcc was a})poiiitcd, there- 
fore, to enquire into tlie comparative backwardness of this 
branch of education and make recommendations for its im- 
provement. Following on its report the whole system of 
primary education was revised with the object of making the 
full course the aim of all children w'ho undergo primary educa- 
tion. Special steps were also taken to encourage primary 
education among Muhammadans and other special classes. 

67. Throughout tlie last five years Sir Harcoiirt Butler, 
first as Lieutenant Governor and afterwards as Governor, 
has made educational progress the keystone of his policy. 
As a result this period, in spite of adverse political and, 
economic conditions, has been one of unprecedented expansion. 

; . lYojects have been put into operation , which aim at a rapid 
jextension throughout the province of facilities for primary 
including a systematic scheme of grappling with 
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Provision has also been made for additional primary teachers 
and an increase in the accommodation provided in secondary- 
schools. As regards Englisli edneation, the chief refonns have 
been the introduction of compulsory science into the school 
curriculum, improvement in the pay of teachers and a liberal 
increase, in the provision for scholarships. As regards Univer- 
sity education the recommendations of Sir Michael Sadler’s 
Committee were put into immediate effect with due modifica- 
tions to suit conditions in tliese provinces. The intermediate 
classes, which imposed a heavy burden upon University 
workers, liave been relegated to their proper position in secon- 
dary education and at the same time the Universities have been 
relieved of all pi'e-collegiate examinations by the institution of 
a Board of High School and Intermediate Education. Mean- 
while the constitution of the Uiriversities has been remodelled 
by legislation. At Luckno-^v a new residential unitary Univer- 
sity has been created within the last three yeai's by the in- 
c.oi-poration of the existing Colleges. The Allahabad Univer- 
sity has been reconstituted ; it retains its authority over out- 
lying isolated Colleges, but has assumed the characteristics of 
a teaching University within the precincts of the city of 
Allahabad. Universities have also been founded at Benares 
and Aligarh. 


Expansion 

of 

vernacular 

education. 


68. The scheme for the expansion of primary education 
■«’ith a view to doubling enrolment within a few years, which 
,was formulated in 1918, involved a number of subsidiary 
schemes. The provision which had to be made W’as beyond 
the capacity of the district boards and the cost had to be 
assumed by the Provincial Government. An increase in 
enrolment demanded an increase in the staff and it was found 
necessary to hasten the rate of output from the training classes 
for a short period in order to train all available men. At the 
s^e time it was not considered desirable to lower the standard 
of educational qualifications for the teaching profession and 
expansion in vernacular middle education became a corollary 
of expansion in primary education. Here again the question 
of accommodation presented itself and again the boards were 
financed from provincial sources-. The in'erease in vernacular 
middle schw 8 demanded in turn an increase'in normal trained 
teachers The number of primary schools for Indian boys 
: ^creased dmmg the first half of the decade from to 

and by the end of the second half it had risen to ,15,491 

to 631,884 ii the first half'^ 
* u increase is Coiisicfe- 

^ commensurate dming the tocond quinquenr 
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lakhs in 1917 to 62 .65 lakhs in 1922, even making allowance 
for the fact that the spending value of the rupee is considerably 
less now than it was five years ago. There v^as in fact some 
fall in enrolment in 33 districts in the year 1921-22, which 
is generally attributed to non-co-operation, malaria, the rise 
in prices and wages and diversion of the funds provided for 
expansion towards meeting the cost ot increasing the pay of 
teachex's. Another contributory cause of this decline is 
probably to be found in the fact that there was an indiscrimi- 
nate enrolment during the fii'st two years of expansion which 
has been followed by a natural deflation as the enthusiasm of 
the authorities has waned and the inspecting officers have 
found time to inspect registers more closely. But it is clear 
that the experiment of attempting to double the number of 
pupils in primary schools within a short period has hardly had 
a fair trial in the conditions of the past few years. 

69. One of tlie most important reforms of the period Improve^ 
from the educational point of view has been tlio improvement 
in the status of the teaching profession in all grades. In the of the 
w^ords of the present Director of Public Instruction, The teaching 
past quinquennium has seen the first systeinatic attempt to 
make the profession a respectable one.’' The salaries of verua- 
cular teachers, both secondary and primary, have been so 
increased that these teachers are now able to live fairJy com- 
fortably, whereas their coiulition five years ago was deplorable. 

Although there has been a certain amount of dissatisfaction 
expressed at the measure of improvement, yet tlie majority of 
teachers appear to appreciate the efforts made at a time of 
great financial stringency, and that the improvement effected is 
not negligible is shown by the case with which recruits can now 
be obtained for all grades of the profession. 


70. A summary of the progress made in tlie last few Defects and 
years would not be complete without some mention of the weaknesses 
points in respect of wdiicli educational progress is still unsatis- g|,^cational 
factory. Only a small percentage ol the boys, who enter administia- 
primary schools complete the course and the little benefit which tion* 
might be obtained from instruction in infant classes is lost in ; 

many cases by irregular attendance. Although the position of 
‘ the teaching staff has now been placed on a more satisfactory 
footing, there is still plenty of room for improvement in the : 

, quality of the teachers forthcoming. The standard of W02:k 


admittedly low and the teachers show little pride in their 
■ :rp3:ofessipn. The number of enthusiasts is very Bmall .and the 
$till take up teaching as a ** ailer ox as a tern- 
a result the work 'turned out by 'the average ■ 
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is that education in primary schools is below the standard that 
it should by now have reached, and that it is not improving. 
As regards I'emale education tuere is little ne\v to record, 
although some slight progress has been made. The number of 
primary schools tor girls has increased in the last five years 
irom i,0b3 to l,y37 and the average number of girls on the rolls 
from 33,398 to 4d,l‘29. The difficulty of stafliug schools with 
comi)etent teachers is as great as ever ; there is still a popular 
prejudice against the education of women and their emancipa- 
tion from the pardah system which makes it difficult for women 
to take up the teaching profession. Until popular opinion 
changes in this respect, it is to be feared that the statistics of 
female education will continue to be depressing reading. 
As regards the education of the depressed classes progress 
appears to vary according to local circumstances and local 
enthusia.sm. It is unsafe as yet to generahze about the 
awakening ol the depressed classes to a desire for education 
over any large area. The political agitation of the last few 
years has had a bad effect on education generally. Although 
the definite campaign launched against the educational system 
of the province has been defeated, there is a consensus of 
opinion that it has weakened discipline and that it will 
probably be some time before disciphne can be re-established. 
Perhaps it would be truer to say that recent agitation 
has shown up the^ weakness of previous discipline, rather 
than that^ indiscipline has increased. Here again the fault 
seems to lie in the quality of the teachers who at present form 
majority of schools. As one Inspector remarks. 
There has been too httle consideration of the patent fact that 
It IS the character of the master and particularly of the head- 
master that makes or mars the school. Whenever there is a 
Strong respected _mau_ at tire head of an institution the chances 
of disorder are infinitesimal, and as soon as public opinion 
emands -such men at the head of all educational institutions 
there will be no such things as strikes.” 

_ 71 . Although the new Council was not responsible for the 

initiation of the numerous educational schemes that have 

7 ® Jr* sympathetic 

f instrumental in 

carrymg them out. The Lucknow and Allahabad Universitv 
: Acts are amo^ the first-fruits of reformed legislation an^tS 
■ School and Intermediate Education, which will 

have a preponderating mfluence in secondary edneatibr ^as ' 
lF|0ught into bemg by the new Council; The inembers’ as A 
displayed sohnd judgment. in deaJKn^ 
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expansion have shown a genuine desire to maintain reasonable 
sirndards of efficiency. 

Excise. 


72, During the greater part of the decade the revenue General 
from excise continued to increase, this being mainly due at features of 
first to increased consumption, and subsequently to enhance- the decade 
ment of duty in respect of all important exciseable commodi- 
ties. In the year 1911-12 the revenue rose from 101 .13 
lakhs to 110 .80 lakhs, while the consumption of country 
spirit rose from 1,329,200 to 1,456,200 gallons. By 1916-17 
the revenue had reached 131 -.82 lakhs, and in the following 
year it stood at 142 .05 lakhs, while the consumption figures 
of country spirit showed little change, the amounts being 
1 , 455 , 000 ' and 1,460,000 gallons for these two years respec- , , 

tively. There was a further rise in the revenue in 1918-19 
to 156 .09 lakhs and the consumption of country spirit also 
rose slightly to 1,468,000 gallons. Revenue expanded in the 
following year by an additional 16 lakhs, but further enhance- 
ments of duty resulted in a appreciable decline in consuni]'>tion 
under nearly every head, the eonsmn])tion of country spirit 
falling to 1 ', 115, 9,34 gallons. 1920-21 again showed a sliglil, 
increase in consumption to 1,138,030 gallons, wiiile the total 
excise revenue rose by 8.68 lakhs to 181 .15 lakhs, but this 
was entirely due to the favourable economic conditions of the 
first nine months of tlie year. The last quarter of the year 
witnessed a greatly reduced consumption to which many 
causes conti’ibuted, and this reduction in consumption has 
since persisted, with the result that the revenue for the year 
1921-22 dropped to 148 .59 lakhs and the consumption of 
country spirit to 676,881 gallons, the lowmst consumption on 
record. 


73. There can be little doubt that the main causes of the 
remarkable fall in consumption during the year 1921-22 were 
the economic conditions and the great inc.rea,se in taxation. 
The duty on country spirit was enhanced from the beginning 
of that year by no less than 44 per cent., and in addition to 
this drastic increase the poor harvest of 1920, the general de- 
pression of trade, an unpropitions marriage season and the 
'campaign against drink, partly political, partly ethical, which 
;,’ was organized by the non-co-operators, all undoubtedly pro- 
■j.; ,S^c§d some', effect on the consumption figures. ’ far 

f? agitation was responsible is uncertain,' but it is note- 
' wollW -^j.p'nsumption, of opipm .and, hfttip drugs which 

■' ; 'v 
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were not subjected to the same attack also largely dimi- 
nished. 

74 The main lines of the policy which Government 
intend to pursue in future were announced in a resolution 
issued la.st March on the report received from a committee 
which had been appointed to advise on certain excise ques- 
tions. It was admitted that the formula “ the maximum of 
revenue with the minimum of consumption ” in wdhch the 
excise policy of Government had been hitherto crystillized 
lent itself to misconception and was often adversely criticised. 
It was possible to say that Government considered revenue as 
paramount, and indeed felt no interest in minimum consump- 
tion unless it was accompanied by maximum revenue. That 
this criticism w'as very largely unfounded the figures already 
quoted show. A total increase of .52 per cent, in the revenue 
derived from country liquor during the ten years ending 1920- 
21 was accompanied by a decrease of 26 per cent, in consump- 
tion, and an increase of 72 per cent, in the revenue derived 
from opium was similarly accompanied by a decrease in con- 
sumption of 36 per cent. In the case of drugs alone was there 
no fall in_ consumption consequent on the rise in duty, large 
though this was. In view , however, of the misunderstandings 
to which the formula had given rise Government now re-stated 
its policy as “ the subordination of considerations of revenue to 
the promotion of temperance.” 


Prohibition. 


me same time Government examined 


bihty of total prohibition. It was remarked that opinion is 
far from being unanimous about the results of prohibition in 
countries where it is in force, but that on the basis of such 
evidence as was available it could safely be said that total 
prohibition does not produce total abstinence. ” It may to 
some e^ent reduce consumption, it certainly makes supply 
more difficult : but it never stops either one or the other The 
licensed yendor is replaced by the illicit distiller and the smug- 
gler. It was further pointed out that the policy of prohibi- 
tion entailed certain positive disadvantages such as the loss of 
revenue, which must be made good from other sources, and an 
increase in the preventive establishment to enforce it. More- 
over intemperance was not common in this country, and as 
he lower castes assimilated themselves to the higher castes- 
• . Sf natural tendency— it might be hoped that they 

s'... ^ofi^^nds that total abstinence, which Is one of the 

jiniflst stril.-no' t , ’ "ui'-u is one oi me 
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of doubtful expediency, even if it was generally desired, which 
was doubtful. It vps therefore announced that Government 
accepted as one of their most important obligations the reduc- 
tion of the consumption of intoxicants so far as legislative or 
executive action could produce that result. They would not 
be tempted to avoid or minimize that obligation by any desire 
to increase the revenue, but it was their firm conviction that 
at present and as far into the future as it was necessary to look 
total prohibition could and indeed should not be their policy. 

76. The committee referred to above recommended 
sweeping changes in the excise system and all their recom- 
mendations have, with slight modifications, been accepted by 
Government and introduced from the beginning of the current 
year. They include the abolition of the auction system for 
disposal of retail licenses to sell country spirit, opium and hemp 
drugs, and the substitution of a system of selected vendors to 
pay a licence fee graduated on the issues made to each shop 
during each calendar mouth; the constitution of licensing 
boards in the larger cities and of advisory committees in muni- 
cipalities and rural areas ; the reduction in the number of exist- 
ing shops !vnd hours of sale, the removal of all excise .shops 
from fairs, the closing of liquor shops on the TIoli festival and 
a reduction in the sale strength of country spirit, ddie amend- 
ments to the United Prownoes Excise Act necessitated by the 
committee’s recomrneirdations have been dratted and the 
amending Bill will shortly be placed before the rouneil. 


Einancr. 


'?7. With the reforms tliere was inaugurated a new 
scheme of provincial finance by which a complei.t) separatioji 
was effected between the finances of the Government of India 
and the Provincial Government, fi’he object of separation was 
both to remove the necessity for control and interference by 
the Central Government and also to render the province inde- 
pendent of that Government for the means of development. 
The sources of revenue over which the province has now com- 
plete independent control are first of all the income accruing 
from certain provincial departments, of which the most 
important are Land Eevenue, Irrigation, Excise, Forests and 
: 'Stamps ; secondly certain taxes which can be imposed by the 
. j'j^p'vincial Council without further sanction, such as taxes on 
Ita^-i^griqultural land and amusements and registration fees; 

.tile proceeds of loans which may be raitM by the 
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in the growth of revenue derived from income-tax, so far as 
that growth is attributable to an increase in the amount of 
income assessed* 

Before, however, revenue derived from these sources is 
available for provmcial purposes, the Provincial Government 
IS under an obligation to make certain payments to the Central 
Government. It has in the first place to make a contribution 

tSrl? ^ Committee on Financial Eela- 

tions at 240 lakhs. This contribution will be reduced in 
course of time and finally abolished altogether, but at present 
10 reduction can be said to be in sight; secondly, all sums 
which had been supplied to the Provincial Governm;nt by the 

ttwA purpose of making advancis to 
private ]iei sons and local bodies and which were still owing on 

to the piovince by the Government of India and must be repaid 

m 12 annual instalments with interest. Thirdly, as regLds 

the capital expenditure on irrigation wmrks for which provision 

was made by the Government of India, this province wSI now 

be liable for the whole interest on this amount, but no quel 

principal will arise unless the province 

n- f Government is unSer 

fund to ZviK T by annual instalments a 

Se cC ?the instalment 

m ti e case ot the Lmted I’rovmces ].s ,39.60 lakhs As soon 

as the fund amounts to six times this sum, that is to o^v fin 

lakhs, further accumulation may be suspended 


iltr- 



nomJof tlfinf conditions of the financial auto- 

m 3 of the piovmce. Kelaxation of external financial control 

Public aLouSs'"^Th”^“®"S°^ Committee , on 

ensure that mn * * ^ function of this committee is to 
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further safeguarded by the creation of a Finance Committee. 

Neitlier the Grovemment of India Act nor the rules made 
nnder it provided for the constitution of such a committee, and 
It has been created, therefore, by standing order. Such a com- 
mittee existed under the old regime, being first of all appointed 
in IJIJ, up tiil 1918, however, its influence was insignifi- 
cant, and it met only once a year to consider the estimates 
before they were presented to the Council. Since 1918 its 
duties have been very greatly enlarged. At its monthly 
meetings all important proposals for new" expenditure are laid 
before it for detailed criticism. Subsequently, when the time 
comes to decide what items can remain in the schedule of new 
demands and what items in view of the estimated revenue 
receipts must be cut out, it is usually again consulted. More 
recently too the Knance Committee has been invited to give 
advice on wider questions. It was this committee, for inst- 
ance, that was responsible for the final form taken by the 
scheme of revision of the salaries of subordinate establish- 
ments. It was consulted on two occasions in connection with 
the provincial contribution to the Central Government, and 
mine of its members gave evidence before the Committee on 
Knancial llelations. It is becoming more and more a stand- 
ing Advisory Committee to the Finance department. 


Finance 

Committee* 


79. In last year’s report it was noted that the Committee T-eauit 
on hmancial delations assumed that under the Jiew conditions the new 
the province would liave an increased spending power of 157 settlement, 
lakhs, aird that it had .been urged on behalf of the province 
that this increased spending power was purely illusory, as the 
conclusions of the committee were based on figures which 
made no allowance for the new charges which came in the 
train of the new system of Government, nor for the heavy 
recurring liabilities on revised salaries. Even making some 
allowance for tlie fact that recent conditions have been 
extremely unfavourable, it can hardly be denied that the 
financial history of the provinces during the last two years has 
shown that the general dissatisfaction which was felt at the 
time with the committee’s proposals was ju.stifiecl. 

bO. In 1919-20 the province had an opening balance of of 

252|- lakhs, the result of restriction of expenditure during the financial , 
War. Expenditure rose that year with the revision of the pay Mstory 
of the superior services and tlie year closed with a balance of ' ' 

221 lakhs. The following year the revision of pay of the clerical 
and menial establishments added very appreciably to the 
e?|>epditjHre and reduced the closing balance for 1920-21 to 89 ' 

lakhsi The 1921-22 was _tbe first framed under 
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the new conditions. The revenue vras estimated at 1,330 
lakhs, but anticipations were disappointed in the case of 
Excise, Eorests and Land EeYenue. The yield of the excise 
duties dropped by no less than 62 lakhs, forest revenue by 24-|- 
lakhs and land revenue by lOJ lakhs. The actual revenue 
receipts amounted to only 1,238 lakhs. On the expenditure 
side the charges against revenue were estimated in the budget 
at 1,366 lakhs. The actuals rose to 1,386 lakhs, the excess 
being accounted for by the discount and interest chaiges on 
the loan raised in that year. The year closed with a deficit of 
60 lakhs. The revenue of the current year, 1922-23, was 
estimated in the budget at 1,333 lakhs, while the revised esti- 
mate has fallen to 1,256 lakhs. There have been further con- 
siderable losses under Excise and Eorests, and a loss under 
Irrigation approximating to that under Land Eevenue in 1921- 
22. A loss of 31 lakhs under Stamps represents the revenue 
which it was hoped to realise from the enhancement of court- 
fees, a measure which the Council refused to pass. Under 
expenditure the revised estimate is only 6 lakhs above the 
budget estimate. The final result is that the opening balance 
of 252 lakhs in 1919-20 becomes at the end of 1922-23 a deficit 
balance of about 133 lakhs. 

81. The causes of the present unsatisfactory position have 
been alluded to above. Two of the causes, namely the decline 
in excise revenue and the decline in forest revenue, are 
discussed elsewhere. The third cause is the unsatisfactory 
nature of the financial settlement made between the Central 
and Provincial Governments. The Meston Committee on 
Financial Eelations calculated the normal revenue of this pro- 
vince at 1,232 lakhs and the normal expenditure at 835 lakhs. 
Deductmg in addition from the normal revenue the contribu- 
tion of 240 lakhs the committee left the province with 157 
laklis increased spending power, which they described as a 
“ windfall so vast that it could not be employed profitably for 
several years,” although they admitted that ‘‘ considerable 
arrears of administrative progress are now due.” In their 
estimate of revenue the committee have not been far wrong, 
for their over-estimate of excise revenue has been almost 
exactly set off by an under-estimate of the revenue from 
stamps. But their calculation of normal expenditure has been 
very wide of the mark. Including the contribution of 240 lakhs 
-the committee’s “normal” expenditure was .1,076 lakhs, 
whereas the expenditure for 1921-22 was 1,386 lakhs, and the 
expenditure in the current year will be about 1,329 lakhs. 
‘ Thus in these two years actual expenditure will exceed the 
ics^inmdttfe’s estiniate by no less than 665 lakhs. 
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82. The following figures, which give the extra expendi- 
ture for these two years in each case, explain the excess — 

Lakhs. 

(1) Eevisioii of pay of services and establish- 
ments ... ... ... 304 

(2) Cost of reformed administration ... 16 

(3) Excess expenditure under Civil Works 25 

(4) Excess expenditure under Jails ... 20 

(5) Loss on account of exchange ... 16 

(6) Temporary increase in the smaller 

pensions ... ... ... 6 

(7) Additional expenditure on education 110 

(8) Additional expenditure on agriculture 10 

(9) Interest and discount cliarges on loan 61 

Of the above items the first, second and sixth, that is to 
say, revision of pay and pension and the charges incurred on 
account of the reformed administration, were of an obligatory 
nature. The increased expenditure under Education, Agriciii- 
ture and Civil Works represents an attempt to make up those 
arrears of progress to which the committee referred. The 
excess expenditure under Jails -was due partly to the high level 
of prices, and partly to the disturbances of 1921-22 which 
greatly increased tlie jail pof)ulat.ion. The loss on exchange 
Was due to the vagaries of the rupee, while as regards the last 
item — interest and discount charges on loan — unless Govern- 
ment had raised a loan it would have been impossible to finance 
the construction of the Sarda Canals. It is clear therefore that 
even if the Provincial Government had been content since the 
inception of the Eeforms to mark time and had incurred no 
expenditure that was not of an obligatory nature, the 
‘‘normal ” expenditure of 1,075 lakhs fincluding the 240 lakhs 
contribution) would .have been largely exceeded. And the un- 
satisfactory nature of the financial settlement has been aggra- 
vated during the past two years by the fact that in many cases, 
especially since retrenchment of Central expenditure has 
become a pressing necessity, the Government of India have 
passed on to the provinces charges that in the original settle- 
ment were classed as Central, 

83. Expenditure in excess of revenue is at present being 
met from the United Provinces Loan account. This loan was 
raised in the open market in 1921, its immediate purpose 
being to finance the construction of the Sarda Canals which 
will cost eventually about 10 cx'ores. Apart too from the 
Sarda Canals funds were urgently required for general 
developnitot, The loan is an adaptation of a form of loan 
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commorL in America, known as “ limited option.” It is 
income-tax free, bears interest at 6 per cent, and was issued 
at 93. It proved a very popular investment and the period for 
receiviug investments had to be shortened considerably. The 
total proceeds of the loan (face value) were just under 420 
lakhs. The capital expenditure charged to the loan has so far 
amounted in two years to 230 lakhs, and there is at present 
a considerable overdraft on the balance to meet ordinary ex- 
penditure in excess of revenue. The problem pressing for 
immediate solution is the reduction of this overdraft. 


84. Assuming that agricultural and political conditions 
remain favourable, it may be expected that revenue will soon 
begin to retmn to normal and that there will at the same time 
be some slight reduction in expenditure. On the most favour- 
able supposition, however, it is clear that without drastic re- 
medies an equilibrium between revenue and expenditure cannot 
be established. The Council has already expressed its views 
on various occasions on the question of the financial position. 
The general cry has been ‘ ‘ retrenchment ’ ’ coupled with ‘ ‘ no 
more taxation.” To meet the washes of the Council efforts have 
been made dming the past year to explore all possibilities of 
curtailing expenditure and increasing revenue. The Special 
Officers who were appointed to deal with the question have 
made proposals which, if they are all accepted, will mean an 
improvement in the position by some 30 to 40 lakhs. Some 
of these proposals have already been accepted ; these consist of 
proposals for the improvement of revenue to the extent of 6 ‘70 
lakhs and proposals for the reduction of expenditure by 2-20 
lakhs. Further proposals for a reduction of expenditure by 21 
lakhs are still under consideration and their fate is uncertain. 
The recommendations of the Public Works Committee will 
ultimately, if accepted, result in a further economy of 6 lakhs. 
Some progress has, therefore been made in the desired direc- 
tion, but a good deal still remains to be done. That the non- 
official members of the Legislative Council are not altogether 
satisfied with the extent of retrenchment already effected may 
be seen from their passing a resolution in the last session of the 
year recommending the appointment of a new Eetrenchment 
Committee, chiefly non-official, which it is thought will be in 
a better position to deal with the question than individual 
officials or an official body. This resolution has been accepted 
by Grovemment. Making every allowance, however, for the 
, economies which may be expected to result from the efforts of 
thfe committee, there seems little possibility of recovery from 
'the;|sresent unsatisfactory position without the imposition of 
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further taxation. Many of the proposals that have been made 
for retrenchment are of such a nature that it is impossible to 
give effect to them immediately, and it is very doubtful 
whether any further proposals involving an appreciable re- 
duction in expenditure can be made to take effect from aa 
early date. Moreover, the Government is committed to a 
considerable amount of obligatory and semi-obligatory expendi- 
ture in the near future. The new University at Lucknow and 
the reformed University of Allahabad will require assistance 
for many years to come. The change of policy in regard to 
intermediate education, embodied in the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act, is also an expensive change. The separation of 
j.udicial and executive functions, for which there has long been 
a widespread demand, will add appreciably to the recurring 
expenditure of the province. The institution of a Chief 
Court for Oudh, which has been sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State, will also involve some additional expense. Finally, 
the main recommendations of the Jail Committee cannot be 
carried into effect without very heavy expenditure. It is at 
least certain that without a definite increase in income none 
of these contemplated reforms can be introduced, nor can any 
progress be made with the schemes for the moral and material 
im])rovement of the people which the Ministers for the Trans- 
ferred Subjects are doing their best to advance. 

Public Woeks Lbpaetment — Peoposed ee-oeganiz.4lTxon. 

85. A committee of officials and non-officials was 
appointed in March, 19-22 to work out a detailed scheme for the 
re-organization of the Public Works department. The general 
principle which first appeared in the report of the Decentraliza- 
tion Committee of 19U7, that the department should confine 
Itself to work which could not satisfactorily be discharged by 
private agency or by means of district boards and munici- 
palities, has lieon accepted by Government and the task of the 
committee was to suggest methods whereby the encouragement 
of private enterpiise, economy in recurring expenditure and 
simplification of jiropcdure might be promoted. The main 
recommendations of the committee are summarised below : — 

(1) Building woi'ks financed from local funds should 
be entirely controlled by the local body concerned. 

(2) Except in Kumaun and Debra Dun, all local roads 
should be transferred to the control of the local 
bodies which pay for their maintenance. 

(3) Provincial roads, ferries, rest-houses, etc., in certain 
districts should be transferred to the care of local 

^ bodies, whether district boards, municipal boards 
, j ; cantonment committees. It 'should be the 
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accepted policy that in course of time all proYincial 
roads should be thus transferred. 

(4) The Public Works department should inspect all 
important bridges and ferries on both provincial and 
local roads. 

(5) Government should pay the boards a contribution 
for establishment charges at a percentage on the 
maintenance grant for the provincial roads trans- 
ferred. The boards- should then be expected to 
strengthen their engineering staff. 

(6) Local boards should have full administrative powers 
in respect of public works financed entirely from 
their own funds. 

(7) Local boards should be permitted to ask for the 
help of the Public Works department in the case 
of bridges, irrespective of limits of costs, or of 
other building works costing more than Es. 20,000, 
but in no other cases. Eor this help a contribution 
would be payable. 

(8) When a local board work is partly financed from 
provincial funds Government should lay down the 
conditions under which the wmrk is to be carried 
out. 

(9) The construction and design of petty works costing 
less than Es. 5,000 should be entirely in the hands 
of the administrative department concerned. 

(10) The designs for minor works, required by adminis- 
trative departments, that is to say, works costing 
less than Es. 20,000 or, in the case of works follow- 
ings standard plans, less than Es. 30,000, should 
be obtained from private firms by the head of the 
department concerned, though the Public Works 
department should be required to inspect minor 
works during construction. 

(11) The Public Works department should design major 
works for administrative departments unless 
suitable designs can be obtained from private firms. 

(12) The preparation of projects should be curtailed so 
that the amount of projects does not largely exceed 
the funds which may be allotted for construction. 

(13) The Public Works department should be re-organiz- 
ed in seven divisions, each to be in charge of an 
Executive Engineer, assisted by tw^o or more 'A’ssis- 
tan*! Ejigineers. 

(14) Territorial Superintending Engineers in 4he Build- 
ings and Eoads branch should be abolished. 
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(15) The majority of the committee reconlmend that the 
Buildings and Eoads branch should be professional- 
ly controlled by the Chief Engineer aided by one 
Deputy Chief Engineer at headquarters and a 
Personal Assistant. 

(16) The Superintending Engineers in the Irrigation 
branch should for the present be maintained, but 
their offices should be amalgamated with the office 
of the Chief Engineer. 

(17) ' The branch of the Superintending Engineer, Public 

Health department, should be seijarated from the 
Public Works department and placed under the 
Local Self-Government department. The Superin- 
tending Engineer should have full powers of techni- 
cal sanction. 

There was some difference of opinion in the committee on 
the question of the abolition of the territorial Superintending 
Engineers in the Buildings and Hoads branch and the appoint- 
ment instead of one or two Deputy Chief Engineers. Some 
members of the committee also recommended that the civilian 
officer, whom it is proposed to attach to the department in 
order to assist in giving effect to the scheme of re-organization 
slionld from the outset l)e placed in pennanent charge of the 
Secretariat in both branches of the dejrartment. The majority 
of the committee, however, did not recommend this. No 
orders have yet been passed by Government on the committee’s 
report, but it is understood that steps will shortly be taken to 
caiTy out the most important recommendations contained 
therein. 

Jumca.4L DEPARTMENT. 

86. There was a decline both in Agra and in Oudh of the ariminal 
offences dealt with by the criminal courts in 1921. The figures Justice- 
reflect the conditions of the year. In some districts of the 
Agra province the non-co-operation movement was to some 
extent responsible for a fall in petty cases, as some complain- 
ants, by reason of it, took tlieir grievances not to the ordinary 
courts but to the non-co-operation courts or to the so-called 
“ national panchayats.” The number of offences against the 
State remained at a high figure, which is not unnatural in view 
of the unrest and agitation prevailing throughout the period. 
Contempts of the lawful authority of public servants were also 
far more frequent than in the past. In Oudh, except for 
political offences and those arising out of agrarian unrest, there 
was a decrease in every class of offences as compared with the 
figures for the preceding two years. 
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The Aligarh Sessions division was reconstituted during the 
year and a separate Sessions division was created for the area 
comprising the revenue district of Bulandshahr. Separate 
divisions have still to be established, as soon as necessary funds 
are available and requisite buildings erected, for Basti and 
Muzaffarnagar. 

The Allahabad High Court have drawn attention to the ab- 
solute necessity for the revision of the scale of allowances paid 
to witnesses in criminal cases, summoned at the instance of the 
police. The rates at present in force are only two annas and 
four annas per diem, according to the class of person. It is 
the intention of Government to raise these rates to five annas 
and ten annas respectively, but shortage of funds has so far 
prevented this being done. This is unfortunate, as it cannot 
be denied that all investigation and prosecution of crime is 
most seriously handicapped so long as the rates are not raised 
above their present level. 

87. As regards original civil suits in the Agra province 
there wus a marked decrease, mainly in Munsifs' courts. 
Various reasons are given for this. One district would attri- 
bute it to high prices and political movements ; another sug- 
gests that timely i*ains and a good harvest made it easy for cre- 
ditons to collect their debts without resorting to the courts ; in 
some judgesliips there seems little doubt that the opening of 
the non-co-operation courts resulted for a short time in fewer 
institutions of petty cases in the regular courts, this ceasing as 
soon as it became apparent that the non-c’o-operation courts 
■were powerless to enforce their decrees. There W’^as a similar 
but less marked decrease in original suits in Oudh, particularly 
in respect of suits for money or moveable property. 

The Allahabad High Court have remarked that there are 
at present in existence many serious impediments to the 
efficient and prom|>t disposal of judicial business. Special 
mention is made of the insufficient number of courts, in- 
'adequate court buildings, the difficulty which many judicial 
officers and the ministerial staff experience in obtaining house 
accommodation, and the urgent need of improving the work in 
some of the departments of the subordinate courts by making 
provision for extra typewriting machines, copyists and steno- 
•grapiiers. 

The Judicial Commissioner for Oudh refers to yet another 
matter in which reform is retarded by lack of funds. He points 
out that the low percentage of fructuous applications for ex- 
ecution of decrees suggests the necessity for improving the 
^^tus of officials entrusted with the work of execution and the 
of sales. At present this work is largely in the hands ^ 
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of peons or process servers and complaints of inattention or 
malpractices in making attachments and sales and releasing 
properties are not infrequent. A higher percentage of 
fructuous applications and the realization of better sales might 
be expected if each district had a suitable staff of bailiffs and 
amins to carry out the work. 

88. A committee was appointed by Government in 1921 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. Justice Stuart to work out a 
scheme for the separation of judicial and executive functions* 
Its appointment was the outcome of a resolution moved in the 
Legislative Council in April of that year and accepted by 
Government, but it should be noted that the principle of 
separation had already been agreed to by Government. 

The main recommendations of the committee were : — 

(1) that the trial of rent and revenue cases should 
remain in the hands of executive officers ; 

(2) that as no officer who is responsible for a criminal 
prosecution should be in any way connected with 
the trial of a case or be in a position to control the 
officer who tries it, tlie present district staff should 
be divided into two distinct departments, one to 
carry on the executive functions of the district 
officer and his subordinates, and the other to be 
employed exclusively on criminal judicial work; 

(3) that all criminal appeals should be tried by Sessions 
Judges ; 

(4) that the non-judicial functions at present imposed 
by the Criminal Procedure Code on Magistrates 
should be retained by the executive officers. 

As regards the ‘‘ preventive sections of the Code, that is 
sections 107 to 110, the committee was divided, though its 
members agreed that in 14 of the larger towns cases under 
these sections should be tried by Magistrates and not by execu- 
tive officers. 

The scheme will necessitate a considerable increase in staff 
and establishment, besides additional building accommodation. 
It is receiving the careful attention of Government, but the 
translation of the recommendations of the committee into 
effect cannot be proceeded with until the financial 
, materially improves. 

The Cehshs. 

89. The provincial census was taken on the 18th March, 
1921, the procedure adopted being xwactically the same , as in 
1911. The census authorities experienced much trouble and 
difficulty owing to the non-co-operation movement : its effect 
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was negligible in rural tracts, but in many towns it resulted 
in refusal by non-officials to act as census officers and refusal 
by beads of families to give the necessary information. Both 
forms of recusancy were, however, overcome, and though this 
opposition was responsible for throwing much extra work on 
all concerned, it is believed that it did not affect the accuracy 
of the returns. 

General , gQ_ census showed a population of 46,510,668, which 

r^u s ^ decrease on the figures of the previous census of 1,486,696. 

The greatest single cause of this remarkable decline is indubit- 
ably disease, in particular the influenza epidemic of 1918, 
which is estimated to have cost the province some 2,800,000 
lives and which by its capricious incidence obscures all lesser 
causes of variation in the population. Females suffered more 
severely than males and the provincial proportion of females 
to males per thousand has dropped from 915 to 909. The 
decrease in population is heaviest in the west, particularly in 
the submontane districts and in Bundelkhand; it approxi- 
mates to the prowucial average loss in- the centre; in the 
extreme east and also in the hills there is no loss, while in the 
eastern submontane districts and especially in the Gorakhpur 
division there is an absolute increase of population. Twelve 
districts show increases and thirty six districts decreases. 

Marriage. 91. Amongst other interesting facts disclosed by the 

census may be mentioned a decline in the proportion of married 
persons compared with the 1911 statistics. Widowers and 
unmarried women are proportionately much more numerous. 
The cause of this decline seems partly to be physical and partly 
economic. Mortality from the influenza epidemic was most 
severe among people in the prime of life, while the abrupt rise 
in the cost of living has necessitated a postponement of mar- 
riage among the professional classes. 

Literacy. 92. There are now out of every thousand of the popula- 

tion 37 literate persons as compared with 34 in 1911. Out of 
every thousand males 65 are literate and only 6 out of every 
thousand females, the corresponding figures for the 1911 census 
being 6] and 5 respectively. The increase would certainly 
have been greater had not the influenza epidemic discriminated 
so markedly against persons between the ages of 20 and 35 


years. 

pressure of ^ question which naturally arises from a considera- 

population tion of the census figures is whether the limit of pressure of 
MtaSef o” means of subsistence has yet been reached. It 

■ seems indisputable that there has been in recent times a cona- 
. derable rise in the standard of living. It is believed •Qiat the 
r . ' i poptil^on of these provinces at the death of Akbar was not 
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more than 20 millions. The^peasantry of northern India were 
at that time undoubtedly almost naked. Blankets w^ere un- 
known to them, shoes were seldom worn and little fnrnitnre 
was used save a few earthen vessels (vide MorelancVs '‘India at 
the Death of Akbar'’). At the present time the people have 
long been more or less substantially clothed and shod, there are 
few who do not possess blankets and brass pots are almost in 
universal use. Moreover, the amusements of the common 
people are probably more numerous and more varied now than 
they were in the time of Akbar. In the last few years also it 
has been noted by competent observers that the return from 
abroad of a large number of men who have become habituated 
to a higher standard of living has resulted in a rise in the 
standard of living all round. 

94. In view, therefore, of this apparent rise in the stand- 
ard of living it might possibly be thought that the reason for 
the decline in population was in some slight degree to be found 
here. This opinion, however, would not, it is thought, be, 
justified. It is quite clear that, but for the havoc wrought by 
disease in the last few years, there would have been a positive 
incf'ease in the population. To find a really healthy year it is 
necessary to go back to 1916 ; 1918 was excessively unhealthy, 
while 1919 and 1920 could only be called healthy in comparison 
with that year. It seems unquestionable that up to the present 
time, leaving temporary set-backs from epidemic diseases out 
of consideration, the number of people and the standard of 
living have been rising together and that the rise in the 
standard of liviug has not in any way operated as a natural 
check on increase. 

95, The question remains, will the people continue to 
multiply indefinitely and will nature continue to interfere every 
few years with a calamity to check this? The question is 
answered in the affirmative by the Census Superintendent who 
believes that, although a rise in the standard of living may 
operate as a natural check on increase in other countries, it 
does not do so in India. The Hindustani peasant, he remarks, 
has a wonderful faculty for cutting his coat according to his 
cloth. “ He will give himself all the necessaries and luxuries 
available to him if he can afford them : if the pressure on 
means of subsistence increases he will cheerfully dispense not 
only with luxuries but also with what others might call 
necessaries.'' He believes, therefore, that the limit of 
pressiire of population on means of siibsistanca has not yet been 
reached anywhere in the province and that a rapid increase is 
tinder normal conditions likely to be resumed after a few years. 
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“ If,” he concludes “ a stage is reached— and when all has 
been said it may not be i'ar distant, for the density of some of 
the eastern di.stricls is unparalleled in any rural tract outside 
China— when both the ppulation and the standard of living 
cannot be maintained, it is <juite possible that the latter and not 
the former will contract.” So long, therefore, as the habits 
and customs of the people do not admit any check on the 
natural rate of increase , the only hope of a continued rise in the 
population together with a rise or at any rate no fall in the 
standard of living must be found in industrial progress; but 
although there has been of late years a considerable expansion 
in this direction, it hardly seems likely that a complete solution 
of the problem will be found here. Industrial concerns at 
present are too concentrated in a few towns to affect the 
province as a whole, for labour is immobile and shows no signs 
of acquiring mobility. Wliatever view may be held on this 
question, it cannot be denied that the subject is one of the 
greatest importance and deserves the closest attention of all 
•who are interested in the welfare of the peasantry. Those who 
complain that the rise in the standard of living since India 
came under Western control is negligible would do well to 
remember that the general experience of Western countries 
has been that a rise in the standard of living can, as a rule, in 
the al)serK‘e of any factors, natural or artificial, favouring an 
increase in production, only result from the imposition of a 
check on the natural rate of increase, and to impress this view 
on their poorer and more ignorant countrymen. 

Public Health. 

Value of 96. It has always been recognised that a certain margin 

tie returns, of error must be allowed for in estimating the value of the 
returns of births and deaths, but comparison of the figures for 
the years 1911 to 1920 with the census statistics suggests that 
this margin of error is much greater than has hitherto been 
supposed. For according to the annual returns of births and 
deaths there was an excess of births over deaths (in British 
■ territory only) in these ten years of 957,259, whereas accord- 
ing to the census there has been a loss in population of 
1,482,000. Some part of the difference is accounted for by 
the balance of emigration over immigration and some 16,000 by 
transfer of territory, but the bulk of it can only be due to 
inaccuracy in the vital statistics. It seems not improbable that 
;i • ! , . the death returns are less reliable than the birth returns and 

; that; ■very many deaths are never reported at all. In the 
auttmm of ,1918 at least, when the influenza epidemic was at 
. ; . j ' ’its }Sei&|^. t]he system of reporting broke down entirelv. The 
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village watchman could not cope with the. situation and as 
often as not was himself down with the disease. 

97. There can be little doubt that the last two decades General 

have been exceedingly unhealthy in comparison with the three 
decades which preceded them. From 1872 to 1901, each census ® 

that was taken disclosed a large increase in the population, comparison 
while the 1911 census revealed a decline of nearly half a million 

and the last census a decline of nearly one and a half millions, decades 
The fall in the population between 1901 and 1911 is attributed 
mainly to the famine of 1907-8, to the malaria epidemic of 1908 
and to the ravages of plague. The vital statistics for the years 
1911 to 1920 show an excess of deaths over births in 1911, 

1918, 1919 and 1920, and a large excess of births over deaths in 
the other years, varying from 724,778 in 1912 to 382,746 in 
1917, and although, as already shown, these figures cannot be 
regarded as reliable, yet it seems clear that they^do reflect in 
broad outline the influence exerted on the population by the 
conditions of the period. For all the six years in which the 
population expanded so greatly were healtliy years, 1917 not 
being so liealthy as the other five : 1918 was an abT)ormally un- 
healthy year; 1919 was extremely unhealthy, and 1911 and 
1920 were also unhealthy, though less so than 1919. 

98, < The year 1921, too, cannot be said to have been a 1921. 
very healthy one as it was marked by a severe outbreak of 
cholera, which caused 149,667 deaths as compared with only 
6,952 in the previous year. In only four years during the last 

51 years has the death-rate from this disease been higher. 

Deaths from dysentery and diarrhoea also rose from 15,873 to 
17,301. In other respects, however, there was some improve- 
ment. The mortality from small-pox fell from 6,354 to 1,439, 
mortality from plague from 24,872 to 24,009, while the number 
of deaths recorded as due to fever fell from 1,442,376 to 
1,361,920. There was a decline also in the number of deaths 
caused by respiratory diseases from 33,198 to 30,317, 

The Director of Public Health points out that there is 
a large excess in urbjin over rural area mortality under 
the heads of ** dyHe3:3tery, diarrhoea and respiratory diseases/* 
and wFile admitting that this may be, in part, due to greater 
accuracy in registering the cause of death and to overcrowding 
in towns, he believes that it is mainly attributable to the 
increasingly dusty condition of the roads in the larger cities 
caused by heavy motor traffic. This heVwf is supported by the 
fact that the death-rates for these diseases in Agra, Cawnpore, 

Allahabad and Lucknow are considerably larger now than they 
'were "sppae jears ,ago. . ^ , , ■ , 
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99 The provincial birth rate dropped in 1921 from 85.55 
per thousand of the population to 34.39 and is now o. 01 below 
L previous avo yj,' mem. The F 0 ™C 6 has toped from 
the fourth to the fifth position in the comparative list of the 
birth-rates of the major provinces in India. The death-rate 
rose from 37.23 to 39.57, the rise being due in the mam to 
cholera. The figure is much lower than the quinquennial 
average, but it has only been exceeded nine times during the 

last 41 years. ,... 

100 It was not to be expected m view of the conditions 

of the year that mortahty among infants would show any 
improvement. The death-rate under this head m the districts 
increased from 220.15 per thousand births to 236.53 and m 
municipalities from 303.24 to 321.04. Cawnpore again headed 
the list with a rate of 580.67 as compared with 551.07 in the 
previous year. As was pointed out last year, it is impossible 
to expect a decline in infantile mortality until the masses 
realise the value of modern hygienic methods. The training 
of mid wives continiies to receive close attention, but the 
problem is by no means free from difficulties. The indigenous 
dai is rarely capable of improvement, and it is difficult to 
obtain young girls for training. 

101. Although the actual total recorded number of births 
and deaths for the year 1922 is not yet available, the estimated 
figures of vital statistics show that the year was one of the 
healthiest of the past three decades. Both the _ estimated 
death-rate and the estimated rate of infantile mortality are the 
lowest recorded since 1893. As compared with the year 1921 
mortality showed a decline under all heads, the special feature 
of the year being a very marked decrease in the death-rate 
from cholera, the total estimated number of deaths from that 
disease being only about 3,000. At the same time it must bo 
noted that there was also a considerable decline in the birth- 
rate which appears to have been the lowest recorded since 1881. 
It seems, however, not unlikely that the decreased birth and 
death-rates mav nartlv be due to under-reporting, resulting 


from a reduction in the number of chaukidars as a measure of 
economy. 

102. Year by year it has to be recorded that little progress 
. has been made in the matter of. rural sanitation, and under 
present conditions it is difficult to see how any great improve- 
ment can be expected. In the somewhat lurid language of 
an Indian non-official member of the legislative Council the 
villages have been ' described as “ a collection of insanitary 
dw^lings constructed on dung hills.” ’ Both poverty and 
ignqrai^ stand in the way of any real improvement and the 
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removal of only one of these factors cannot be expected to 
produce inucli effect. Even if the rural population could be 
made to realise the connection between dirt and disease, 
their poverty \vould still render the introduction into their 
villages of even the most elementary principles of sanitation a 
matter of serious practical difficulty. Tliere is, how'cver, this 
much consolation that in spite of a total absence of sanitation 
vital statistics show that the villages are, nevertheless, more 
healthy than the towms. 

Important measures have been taken of recent years to 
strengthen the vstaffi of the Public Health department, notably 
by am increase in the number of travelling dispensaries and the 
appointment of additional Assistant Directors of Public PTealth. 
It is intended that all Plealth Officers and all officers in charge 
of travelling dispensaries shall lecture in towns and villages on 
tlio more important subjects connected with public health by 
the aid of lantern demonstrations and carry on their propa- 
ganda by the aid of coloured posters and demonstrations of the 
causes and effects of diseases. In addition cinemetograph films 
on public health subjects are now being shown and others arc 
in course of preparation. Experience sliow's that this mcdhorl 
of propaganda is extremely ])opular. and it seems probable that 
a genera! knowledge of hygiene is murii more likely to spread 
into the interior of districts by propaganda of tliis type than 
1)3^ the old methods of distributing leaflets which were never 
read . 

These are all doubtless steps taken in the right direction, 
and if persevered in should do much good. At the same time 
the experience of the last two decades is a warning not to trust 
too much to measures of this kind wdiich cannot be expected 
by themselves to effect any great improvement in the physical 
condition of the people. The Medical Officer can do very little 
in the face of any great epidemic, and the danger of epidemics 
lies in tbc conditions under which the majority of the people 
live, ill the facilities that exist for the spreading of infection, 
and in the lack of stamina which makes them powerless to 
resist attack. At no time has their inability to withstand 
disease been shown more strikingly than in the influenza 
epidemic of 1918, when in spite of all medical efforts they 
died wholesale. The Director of Public Health of a neighbour- 
ing province remarks that “ tlie people are unhealthy because 
they are poor.” Health for the masses is primarily an 
economic question and economic pi.ngress depends on various 
factors. What, too, is required is not merely an appreciable 
rise in 'the standard of living measured by the quantity and 
quality of, the food consumed, but m appreciable change in 
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all the conditions of Tillage life. The former, however, must 
come first. To quote again from the report of the Director 
referred to above, “ if the produce of the land be increased, all 
else is possible; and unless this be done, there may be much 
striving towards public health progress, but there can be no 
great or permanent advance.” The proviso should, however, 
be added that if the population increases pro rata with an 
increase in agricultural produce, the position will be exactly 
the same as it was before. 

Urban 103. A good deal has been done during the past ten years 

sanitation, to improve the sanitation of the larger towns but many import- 
ant projects are still held up by lack of funds. Generally speak- 
ing more has been done to meet the need of a pure water supply 
than to re-organize or replace or add to such drainage works as 
previously existed, though various drainage improvements have 
been effected at Ducknow, Allahabad and other places. The 
congested condition of the larger towns is very inimical to 
health, and steps have been taken during the last few years 
through the medium of Improvement Trusts in Lucknow, 
Allahabad and Cawnpore to open up congested areas and replan 
these cities on better lines. The work, however, is difficult 
and meets with considerable opposition from those in whose 
interest it is mainly designed, and it cannot be expected that 
results will be forthcoming in the improved health of the 
urban population for a long time to come. 

Local Self-Government. 


Previous 104. The present position as regards Local Self-Govern- 

history. nient cannot properly be understood without some reference to 
its past histoiy. It has been recognised for many years that 
little improvement can be expected in the administration of 
local bodies, so long as they are kept under strict official 
control. Decentralization schemes were elaborated in 1870, 
1872 and 1882 and were followed by legislation, but it has 
never hitherto been found possible to give the district boards 
financial independence to any appreciable extent. In the 
General Administration Eeport for 1901-02 it was noted that 
while their responsibilities had been increased, there had been 
little change in their financial position; ‘‘while municipal 
boards have been able to raise and spend their own revenues 
with gradually lessening control from above, district boards, 
so far from being able to raise revenue, have to this day never 
really known What was their own financial position. Empti- 
, , .nps of the provincial exchequer has frustrated every attempt 
: • i^i|^®rto to give the boards real independence. Their functions 
: ; ’ , : ; h^v^b^^n enlarged gradually, but they have to work on uncer- 

V';,' I ' , ’ . '■ 
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taiu incoxaea.” The resolution of May, 1882, which formu- 
lated the policy of Lord Bipon’s (iovernment, first laid down 
the principle, which has since been emphasized on many occa- 
sions, that the object of Local Belf-Govermnent is to train the 
people in the management of their own local affairs, and that 
political education of this sort must in the main take preced- 
ence of considerations of departmental efficiency. TJie De- 
centralization Co mm ission of 1907-9 made -various recommen- 
dations for carrying this policy into effect, and it was noted in 
the G-eneral Administration Beport for 1911-12 that several 
changes had, as a result, been made in the administration of 
local bodies. In particular, district boards had been given 
enharrced powers as regards public works and in municipalities 
official Chairmen were being gradually replaced by non-official 
Chairmen. The other proposals of the Decentralization Com- 
mission so far as^ municipalities were concerned were in the 
main given effect to by the Municipalities Act of 1916. By 
the year 1917-18 the great majority of municipal boards were 
working under non-official Chairmen, and, generally speaking, 
since the passing of the Act, municipal boards have had the 
power to work out their own salvation. 

105. With the district boards on the contrary little pro- Digtriet 
gress has until recently been made with proposals for decentra- boards, 
lization. But after the momentous announcement of the 20th 
August, 1917, it was obviously undesirable to allow matters to 
stagnate any longer. In commenting on this aimouncement 
in the Imperial Legislative Council His Excellency the 
Viceroy explained that there were three roads along which an 
advance should be made towards the goal of Self-Government. 

Of these the first road he said “ was in the domain of Local 
Self-Government, the -village or rural board and the town or 
municipal council. The domain of urban and rural self-gov- 
ernment was a great training ground from which political 
progress and a sense of responsibihty have taken their start, 
and it was felt that the time had come to quicken the advance, 
to accelerate the rate of progress and thus to stimulate the 
sense of responsibility in the average citizen and to enlarge his 
experience.” In 1918 a resolution was issued by the Govern- 
ment of India the object of which was to indicate the manner 
in which the Government of India desked that progress 
should be made. The resolution reiterated the principle en- 
: uinciated by Lord Bipon’s Government and went on to say that 
; ; the general policy must be one of gradual removal of unneces- 
, Government control and of ffifferentiating the sphere of 
5 i appropriate for Government and for local bodies res- 

3fhe^^ Government, ’’\said, the resolution, ; - 
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“is at present exercised botli from within and from 
without, and it is mainly by the substitution of outside for 
inside control, and by reduction of outside control, so far as it 
is compatible with safety, that progress in the desired direc- 
tion will be achieved.” The proposals of the Government of 
India were examined by a special committee of the provincial 
Council, which published its report in October, 1918. A com- 
mittee was also appointed to study the working of the English 
system of Local Self-Government in England. This com- 
mittee’s report was not received until the latter half of 1919, 
and it was subsequently considered desirable that legislation 
based on the reports of these committees should be deferred 
until the reformed Government had come into being. 

The District 106. It was not, therefore, until 1921 that the United 

Boards Bill- Provinces District Boards Bill was introduced into Council. 

As was noted in last year’s report under this meaem'e district 
boards will become entirely elective save for the reservation of 
two seats to be filled by the nomination of the Local Govern- 
ment. They will also become entirely non-of&cial and internal 
and external control will be relaxed as much as possible, wmie 
the powers of taxation conferred by the Bill carry witli them 
some measure of financial independence. The Bill met with 
a warm welcome generally except in regard to its, taxation 
proposals, which were strongly opposed by the representatives 
of the land-owning class, and except also in regard to the pro- 
posals made in it for the representation of Muhammadans 
which were by some members considered inadequate. A 
compromise on the question of taxation, however, was even- 
tually arrived at, and the Bill was passed by the Council in 
November, 1922, and will come into force with effect from the 
1st Eebruary, 1923. 


Municipali- 

ties. 


107. The Municipalities Act of 1916 has now been in 
operation for more than five years. It must be admitted that 
the history of municipal administration during these five years 
has not been very encouraging, but some explanation for the 
failure or partia.1 failure of the boards to fulfil the hopes enter- 
tained of them is to be found in the adverse economic circumsr 
tances of the times. The annual reports for these years indi- 
cate the defects and weaknesses which are most common. 
The report for 1917-18 commented on the tendency to increase 
expeiiditure without making adequate provision for a corres- 
ponding increase in revenue and on the prevalence of a spirit 
of faction on several boards. Similar remarks were made in 
% report for 1918-19. In the report for i919-2(> it -syas re- 
' .i^ked that while some of the. boards still displayed aefecfe .cd 
: ™ others of fhe growth;, ;M a 
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stronger public spirit and a better realization of the evils which 
arise from dissension. At the same time reference was made 
to the tendency shown by the boards to resent the interference 
of experts and to display their independence by rejecting the 
advice of Government officials. In 1920-21 it was noted that 
the position of the boards was not made easier by the mixing 
np of general politics with municipal affairs, and that in some 
municipalities it was becoming for this reason more and more 
difficult to frame and carry through any consistent policy. 

More recently a tendency has been noticed to form Hindu and 
Muslim cliques which display mistrust of each other and waste 
their time in mutual recrimination. Some municipal boards 
have evinced a desire to dispense with their Health Officers, 
and almost all have failed to recognise the necessity of better 
sanitation. Another weakness is to be found in the failure of 
many Chairmen to exercise proper supervision over their 
subordinates and the administration generally. Some of the 
more important boards have allowed their finances to gat into 
an extremely unsatisfactory condition. There is a natural 
reluctance on the part of Government to exercise the extra- 
ordinary powers of interference given to it under the Mnnici- 
palities Act, but there may be no alternative unless a marked 
improvement is shown in the administration of these boards. 

108. That there is considerable room for improvement in Failure of 
municipal administration is clear from the report of the 
Director of Public Health and of the Superintending Engineer enforce 
of the Public Health department. The former refers to the byelaws, 
fact that the bye-laws passed by the boards relating to public ® 

health are seldom enforced and might as well not have been supplies 
enacted. The latter remarks on the failure of the larger boards 
to exercise proper control over their water-supplies, to recognise ^ 
the necessity for employing competent staff and to utilise pro- 
perly such drainage facilities as exist. He points out that there 
is no municipal water-supply which could not easily be made 
self-supporting if reasonable care was exercised in its manage- 
ment. As it is, almost all municipal water- works are run at a 
loss; very little attempt is made to check waste and meters 
are neglected. There is often appalling waste of water in ■ 
areas at low levels and consumers living in higher level areas 
h^ve to go without. The result is not only that water- works 
everywhere impose a heavy and quite xinjustifiahle burden on 
municipal finances, but that a large section of the public have 
very great cause for complaint. It is pointed out in the Gov- 
erpmant resolution on the work of the Public Health depart- 
:■ the extent to which waste of water is permitted is 

administratipn.. 
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Financial 109. With few exceptions the financial position of the 

position of boards can only be described as precarious, and as remarked 
municipal- Commissioner '‘the outstanding feature which runs 

Taxation through nearly all the annual reports of the boards is the 
difficulties, g^eady depletion of balances and the ever increasing disparity 
between income and expenditure.” Increased expenditure is 
unavoidable to some extent, but it is clear that there is still a 
strong tendency for boards to sanction extra expenditure with- 
out considering whether a corresponding expansion in income 
is obtainable. Economy and retrenchment are both necessary, 
and where these will not suffice alone to balance budgets the 
boards must make up their minds to face with resolution the 
unpopular task of levying additional taxation. In addition to 
the unfavourable economic circumstances with which the 



boards are at present struggling, the rise in expenditure with 
the general rise in prices and wages, and the difficulty of 
expanding the municipal revenues to a corresponding degree, 
some of the boards have also been handicapped by changes in 
their system of taxation and others have not been able to intro- 
duce the new forms of taxation they desire. For instance, the 
Muttra and Brindaban boards have long been anxious to intro- 
duce a tax on pilgrims, and the tax would ere now have been 
imposed but for the obstructive attitude of the railway authori- 
ties, who wish to collect the tax in a manner directly opposed 
to the principles laid down by the G-overnment of India. Many 
municipalities, too, which have substituted terminal taxation 
for octroi have been disappointed by the results. Other boards 
again, the finances of which are based on direct taxation, have 
been handicapped by its unpopularity and the difficulty of 
increasing their income from it. Indeed, in many cases the 
tendency is for the income from direct taxation to decline. 


So long, however, as the financial position remains unfavour- 
able few improvements can be introduced either as regards 
water-supply, lighting, up-keep of roads or sanitary facilities. 
All that can be expected of the boards at present is a strenuous 
attempt on the lines indicated to put their financial house in 
order. The' question is the more urgent because it is unlikely 
that Government will in future be able to give the boards 
grants to the same extent as hitherto. G-rants will as a rule 
be limited to exceptional case's where funds are required for 
schemes of national or semi-national importance; \.MY 

' ^ 110. And apart from the financial difficulties little 

^ , .improvement can be expected in the administration either of 
or of rural areas, until there are available fot 
local boards or committees, a larger htunbqr.^of 
educated 'aM ’endowed with tbe'"'necessaify 
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qualities of character, free from prejudice and self-seeking or' 
other private motives; men of some position and leisure, who 
are ready to devote their time and abilities to work of merely 
local importance. At present the number of such men is few 
relative to the size of the population. The need is most 
apparent in the rural areas, but that it exists in urban areas 
as well is shown by the history of municipal administration 
during the past few years. 

111. The charge is not infrequently made against Gov- Vjllage 
ernment that insufficient use is made of the ancient basis of ^ 
local administration, the village panchayat or committee of 
elders, a form of self-government which was formerly, and for 
certain purposes is still, well understood by the people. An 
interesting experiment in this direction has recently been 
initiated with the enactment of the Village Panchayat Act of 
1920, the object of which, in the words of preamble to the 
Act, is “to establish village panchayats to assist in the 
administration of civil and criminal justice, and also to effect 
improvement in the sanitation and other common concerns of 
villages.’’ The Act provides for the establishment of a pan- 
chayat for any village or group of villages at the discretion 
of the Collector of the district, the number of members of each 
panchayat varying from five to seven, one of whom shall be 
nominated by the Collector as sarpanch or president. These 
panchayats have power to deal with petty civil suits when the 
amount or value of the claim does not exceed twenty-five 
rupees; they have also powmr to deal wnth petty criminal 
offences such as causing hurt, assault, mischief, theft when 
the value of the property stolen does not exceed ten rupees, 
and ordinary cases under the Cattle Trespa.ss Act and Village 
Sanitation Act. Their powers of punishment are restricted to 
the imposition of a fine of ten rupees or double the damage or 
loss caused in cases which come under the Indian Penal Code, 
to a fine of five rupees under the Cattle Trespass Act and to a 
fine of one rupee under the Village Sanitation Act. In the 
case cf panchayats specially empowered these powers are con- 
siderably enhanced. 

112. The Act was passed in December, 1920, and neces- 
sary rules were made subsequently under it. The first pan- esfeablSiing 
chayats were established in July, 1921, in the Agra and Muttra panoftovai*. 
districts. By the end of September, 1921, 1,134 panchayats 
were in existence. At the end of March, 1922, the number 
had risen to 3,314, and by the end of September, 1922 to 
. 3,880. While all divisions with the exception of Knihaon 
' have now started a large number of panchayats, varying from 
. 677 in; ifte ^Uahabad division to QO^ ia.v6[ie.Agra division the. 
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returns for each district show much more variation. Farrukh- 
abad has 255 panchayats to its credit and two other districts, 
Allahabad and Basti, have over 200. Excluding Kumaon, 
there are a dozen districts where the number is less than 200 
but more than 100, 13 where there are more than 60 but less 
than 100, and 17 where there are less than 50. In the 
Kumaon division there are 54 panchayats in Almora, 40 in 
G-arhwal and 12 in Naini Tal. Delira Dun has only 13, and 
other districts which return a small number are Muttra, Main- 
puri, Fatehpur, Mirzapur, Sitapur, Unao, Eheri, Bahraich 
and G-onda. 


113. The great variation between districts in the 
number of panchayats established is the natural result of 
Government’s deliberate policy. The regulation .of the rate of 
advance was left entirely to district officers, who. were ins- 
tructed not to establish more panchayats than they could effec- 
tively control. Some were more cautious than others or the 
circumstances of their districts were less favourable. The 
field of choice was restricted by the necessity of avoiding 
villages given over to non-co-operation or riven by faction. 
Elsewhere men of the necessary intelligence, integrity, and 
force of character were often absent, or if present, were con- 
fined to a single caste or family, so that a well-balanced pan- 
chayat could not be formed. Again many villages, otherwise 
apparently suitable, received with complete apathy or even 
with downright disapproval the suggestion that a panchayat 
should be established. Progress was easiest in pattidari 
villages, and hitherto it has been the experience that pancha- 
yats rarely flourish when overshadowed by the influence of 
a predominant zamindar. Tenants of large landlords have 
been in the habit of taking their disputes to the landlord or his 
agent, and, instead of appealing to a novel tribunal, they have 
with their innate conservatism continued to follow their usual 
custom. Special difficulty was experienced also in the selec- 
tion of suitable sarpanches. It is clear that on the personality 
of the sarpanch depend in great measure the just and harmo- 
nious working of the panchayat and the authority which it 
succeeds in acquiring in the village ; and it has not been easy 
to discover men of the right type possessing sufficient educa- 
,tion and intelligence to understand the simple rules and to 
maintain the simple registers. 


^ 114. Reports on the working of the panchayats vary con 

l. dderably. Several reports state that panches have genera.ll; 
j^rfqpmed them duties with honesty, intelligence and comncton 
pC’‘^<^hayab in nearly every district appea 
both confidenee popularity a;nd to 
^ i 1 . ' ' ' j 1 
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freelj resorted to. But satisfaction with the guality of work 
generally is by no means universaL One or two district 
officers have expressed decidedly unfavourable opinions, and 
even those who are most sanguine are careful to (jualify their 
optimism by the statement that it is too early yet to judge 
with confidence. A high percentage of panc/za|/at^ estabhshed, 
probably as high as 50 per cent., have as yet done no work at 
all ; and a considerable number will probably never do any 
work and will have to be weeded out as useless. The pro- 
portion of civil to criminal cases has usually been four to one, 
but there is much variation, and in some areas criminal cases 
are actually the more numerous, Panchayats generally appear 
to have been successful in enforcing their decisions by the 
weight of their own unaided authority. Financially all suc- 
cessful panchayats seem likely to be self-supporting, but few 
have yet made any attempt to utilise their balances for sanitary 
purposes. A few district officers express the opinion that the 
mere existence of a village panchayat tends to discourage the 
commission of petty crimes, while another thinks that the 
credit of the villager is enhanced by the presence of a pancha- 
yatf with the happy result that the money-lender is prepared 
to reduce the rate of interest on new loans. 

115. But it is too soon yet to come to these conclusions cteneral 
generally. A promising beginning has been made, but it must conclusion, 
be recognised that it is only a beginning. The whole experi- 
ment has so far been designedly conducted on a very small 
scale ; it has been confined to a few villages selected with the 
utmost care as exceptionally suitable; every stage of its pro- 
, gress has received the personal attention not only of the dist- 
rict officer but also in most districts of a carefully chosen 
deputy collector. The very novelty of the scheme was calcu- 
lated to arouse an interest which may not be sustained. The 
success so far attained is confined to a minority, and there is 
no immediate prospect of attainiug the ultimate ideal, the 
establishment of a net- work of petty courts covering the whole 
area ot the province. 

LEGisiiATivE Council. 

, 116, The proceedings of the first reformed Legislative 1921 

Council of these provinces in 1921 were alluded to briefly in 
last year's report. It was pointed out tliat to successful non- 
official resolutions was attributable the fact that the uiar sys- 
tem; in the hills had been abolished ; that the allied systems of 
and fasad had been thoroughly investigated and reform- 
ed and; that the annual migration of Government to the Mils 
curtailed.; ; Ttm' te^lative programme 
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had embraced measures of capital importan^ ; the 
mediate Education Bill, the Allahabad Umirersity Bill and the 
Oudh Bent Bill all having passed the various stages alter ex- 
haustive debates. Finally, it was remarked that there was 
general agreement that the year’s work had been harmonious 

and had attained a high level of achievement 

*2 117 Tliis opinion may bo ropoatod witli rotoronco to tiio 

work of‘tlie Council in 1922. Tlie attitude adopted by it on 
some questions has been perhaps a little disappointing, but if 
there has been disappointment in some directions there has 
also been satisfaction in others, and even where Government 
have been unable to carry the Council with thern, it cannot be 
denied that the opposition has usually only voiced the senti- 
ments common in the country among the more educated of the 
moderate classes. Non-co-operators excepted, it may be said 
that the Council, which contains a majority of landlord^ has 
been on the whole a faithful reflex of current opinion. Party 
politics in the English sense of the term have so far been cons- 
picuous by their absence, for although there is a fairly strong 
liberal party in the Council and the landlord majority, where 
their own interests are concerned, are naturally conseryat^e, 
these parties have found in practice questions on which they 
have much in common, and they have at times united in 
' opposition to Government. 

iielfestriot US- By important legislative measure con- 

sidered during the year was the United Provinces District 
. Boards Bill, 1922. Tlie Bill was introduced into Council by 
!ther- Son’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan, Minister for Local Self- 
' ^B'Ovepo.ment and Public Health, on the 3rd December, 1921, 

and after an interesting debate referred to a Select Committee. 

' ' Considerable changes were made in the Bill in Commjtt^, and 
amended form it did not again come before the Council 
sfjf October, 1922. The Bill excited a considerable amount 
' ' of intetest both inside Council and outside, and this almost 

entirely because of its taxation proposals. At one time it 
seemed by no means unlikely that the Bill would be wrecked 
on its taxation clauses. Happily wiser counsels prevailed and 
a compromise was arrived at, though it was found necessary 
to alter the taxation proposals very considerably. As already 
noted (vide para. 106) the Bill was passed by the Council in 
, November, 1922, and will come iuto force from the 1st Eebr- 
‘ ^ uary, 1923. 

• 119. Another important measure in regard to which the 

£i''. ‘ ■ Government were not so successful was the Court-fees (Amend- 

'I ■ n •I •» 1 1 _ 
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only agreed to this relying on the Council to pass the Bill, 
which was expected to produce at least 30 lakhs recurring m- 
come. Non-official opinion, however, was almost entirely 
opposed to further taxation, and in spite of an eloquent speech 
in its favour by the Hon’ble Mr. 0. Y. Chintamani, Minister 
for Education and Industries, the motion to refer the Bill to 
a Select Committee was negatived by 34 votes to 26. 

120. The most important legislative measures brought ^6 U- P- ^ 
forward successfully by private members were the U._P. Mu- 
uicipalities (Amendment) Bill and the Agra Pre-emption Bill. (Amend; 
The former was introduced by Pandit Nanak Chand in March, 

1922, with the object of bringing the mxmicipal franchise into pj-e. 
line with the provincial Council francliise. It w-as passed m mption 
November. The Agra Pre-emption Bill was introduced in 
March, 1922, by Munshi Narayan Prasad Ashthana, its object 
being to consolidate and simplify the law of pre-emption. It 
was passed by the Council in December. 

121. The financial position of the province has been dis- The budget- 
cussed elsewhere, but some mention should be made of the 

general debate on the budget, which was introduced by the 
Finance Member on the Gtli March, 1922. He pointed out - 
that revenue for the year 1921-22 was down by over 50 lakhs, 
due almost entirely to the drop under Excise, while expenditure 
had risen by an almost e(|ual amount. In meeting tlie con- 
isequent deficit the closing balances of the previous year had 
been entirely absorbed. The budget contemplated large in- 
creases of income under various heads, and even so expenffiture 
exceeded revenue, though tlie deficit would be mainly covered 
by the interest from the unexpended portion of the United Pro- 
vinces Loan invested in Treasury Bills. The figures assumed, 
however, that the Bill for the enhancement of court-fees would 
be pa.ssed, and, as we have seen, this expectation was falsified 
a fortnight later. 

122. The speeches delivered in the two days’ debate Speeches iu 
which followed w^ere numerous and covered a wide field. They 

may be classified under three heads. First come those which 
in the words of the Finance Member “ have been genuinely 
useful to G-ovemnent ” ; the second cla.ss of .speech was “>t])e 
type of speech wffiich used to be delivered in the old Council, 
merely a debating school speech mther than one fit for this 
Council, and which is usually prepared beforehand ” ; the third 
class dealt entirely with matters of detail and “ might with 
more advantage have been delivered on the estimates ”. 

Omitting advice of a technical nature, the suggestions made by 
members with a view to the improvement of the financial posi- 
tion were almost exclusively in the direction of retrenchment. 

In particular may be mentioned the speech of Rai Sahib Sita 
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Earn who suggested curtailment of expenditure by the Irriga* 
tioii department, a reduction in the number of Inteiiiiediate 
Colleges to be built in the near future, and the early tibolition 
of the Board of Eevenue. Pandit Hirday Nath Kuiizru, apart 
from technical criticisms and suggestions, pointed out that the 
expenditure in the Forest and Irrigation depaiiinents both 
mainly commercial departments was coiisideiably inoie thcin 
half the revenue, and on the analogy of railway administration 
he suggested that expenditure ought to be kept within a 50 
per cent, limit. Thakur lagannath Bakhsli Singh suggested 
the replacement of Co-operative Societies by Agricultural 
Banks with a view’ to the economic development of the pro- 
vince, pointing out that the ordinary rate of interest w’as still 
what it was before the establishment of Co-operative Societies. 
Almost the only reference of any importance to political condi- 
tions and their effect on the provincial finances was made by 
Eai Mashal Singh Bahadur who expressed the opinion that 
much of the deficit was due to ^ the troubles created by the 
political situation in these provinces ” and boldly laM the 
blame for the imprisonment of “a large number of men of light 
and learning ” on ‘‘ those gentlemen wdio have been freely 
giving their moral support to such dangerous and mischievous 
movements.” 

Eesofutipns. 123 . The resolutions moved during the year can only 
briefly be glanced at. The most important w’ere those of a poli- 
tical nature and refer mainly to the Criminal Law Amendment 

= ’ Act and the steps taken by Government under it. The first re- 

: . solution of this kind wnis moved on the 23rd January, 1922, by 

Mr. Zafar Husain, recommending the immediate withdraw-al 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act from the province, the 
release of all persons convicted under the Act, and the with- 
drawal of all pending prosecutions under the Act. An amend- 
ment proposed by Eai Mashal Singh Bahadur recommending 
the withdrawal of the Act. from the more peaceable districts, 
the examination of the cases of all persons convicted under the 
Act, and the issue of instructions to executive officers to apply 
the provisions of the Act with restraint and discretion wm.s 
passed by 48 votes to 19. A subsequent resolution on the 2Gtli 
January, recommending the Government to request the High 
Court at xlllahabad and the Court of the Judicial Commissioner 
at Lucknow to satisfy themselves as to the legality and pro- 
priety of the orders and sentences passed in political cases was 
withdrawn in view of the fact that Government proposed to 
refer, to an independent judicial officer of high standing all 
cases under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, in which sen- 
tences of imprisonment of three months or more had been 
passed. 
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124. On the 2nd March an important resolution was Treatment 
moved by Mirza Muliammad Sajjad Ali Khan on the subject, of political 
of the treatment of political prisoners. The mover urged that 

all political prisoners, including non-co-operatoi;s, should be 
treated as similar prisoners are dealt with in England and that, 
pending the necessary arrangements, facilities in the matter 
of food, clothing, lodging, interviews and communications 
given to European prisoners should be extended to such pri- 
soners. The Home Member, while regi’etting his inability to 
accept the resolution as it stood, assured the Council that it 
was the desire of Government to meet the wishes of members 
in the matter as far as possible. He appointed out, however, 
tlmt some classification of political prisoners w^as absolutely 
necessary, and he undertook that Collectors should be asked to 
take the advice of members of the Council with regard to such 
classification. The resolution w^as thereupon withdrawn. 

125. When Council met again in October for the autumn Auttimn 
session a resolution was moved by Eai Sita Earn Sahib with 
reference to the resolution passed in January regarding the JesoMons. 
withdrawal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, This reso- 
lution recommended that Government should immediately give 

effect to the fomier resolution. An amendment moved by Eai 
Mashal Singh Bahadur recommending Government to give 
effect to the resolution of January by total withdrawal of the 
Act from the province was adopted despite Government opposi- 
tion. Other resolutions of a political nature which were moved 
in the same session and passed in the face of Government 
opposition include a resolution moved by Eai Vikramajit Singli 
Bahadur recommending that, in, view of the improvement in 
the political atmosphere, Government should grant a general 
amnesty to all political prisoners, both those convicted under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act and under the Penal Code 
for political oftencCvS ; and a resolution moved by Mr. Shakir 
Ali recommending Government to appoint a committee oC 
officials and non-officiels to enquire into the conduct of the 
police in the Basti district in the previous April. 

It will thus be seen that altlioiigli the Council has support- 
ed tlie use of the Criminal Law Amendment Act wijere it was 
convinced that its employment was necessary, it has at the 
same time not been slow" to urge its immediate withdrawal as 
soon as it thought that its continuance w^as unnecessary ; and 
generally speaking, it may he said that the Council has sliowui 
mistrust not so much of Government as of the district offnaals 
appointed to carry out the orders of Government; and, in parti- 
cular, of the police. 

126. Among other resolutions was one moved at the end other 
of January, 1922, by Thakur Manik Singh, recommending that i^esolmtionB 
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steps should be taken to start a college that should impart in- 
termediate and higher educatio}! in the vernaculars of the pro- 
vince, with a view to its further development into a teaching 
and_ exainining vernacular University that should eventually 
afSliate Colleges in the various parts of the province. As 
amended by Pandit Hirday Uath Ivunzru the resolution merely 
recominended that steps should be taken to start a vernacular 
High School at an early date, and in this amended form the 
resolution was adopted. The question of the duration of land 
revenue settlements was raised by Bahu Shankar Dayal on the 
1st March, 1022, when he moved a I'esolution recommending 
that the settlements of land revenue with landlords be made 
pennanent or that the term of settlement be extended to sixty 
years. In view of an assurance by Government that a com'- 
mittee would be constituted to consider the question of long 
term settlements, after a long and interesting debate the resolu- 
tion vnrs withdrawn. A resolution passed in April, 1921, that 
for the ajapointmeiit of deputy collectors the principle of recruit- 
ment by open comi)etition should be adopted subject to certain 
restrictions has since been given effect to. The United Pro- 
vinces Journal has been abolished during the year and various 
committees have been appointed as a result, directly or in- 
directly, of motions in Council ; in particular may be mentioned 
the committees appointed to_ work out a scheme for the sepa- 
lation of executive and judicial functions ; to consider the pos- 
sibility of abolishing or curtailing the number of commis- 
sioners; to examine and report on various questions connected 
with excise : to make recommendations for the re-organization 
deportment ; to examine the question 
of the affiliation of the Thomason College at Eoorkee and the 
Agricultural C^ollcgc at Cownpore with the Allahabad Univer- 
sity, and finally the committee, largely non-official, recently 
appointed to deal with the difficult ciuestion of retrenchment. 


u-oiu legislative and budget work and debates 
on resolutions a very considerable number of questions were 
asked by members during tlie year. Some undoubtedly served 
a useful pur{>ose in supplying members with information on 
vlncfi to base siiecifie recommendations regarding the policv 
of Government, but the answers to others might have been 
obtamed bv t!ie members themselves from Government pub- 
lications. _ Speaking j^enerally, however, the questions disclose 
a perennial desire for knowledge of, and instruction in, the 
details of the admim.stration , not infrequently accompanied by 
a tenden<*y to mtervene in the exercise of executive discretion 
m niattors of detail. In this a.s in other ways the Council has 
thown that there is no branch of public activity in which it 
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does not take a keen interest ; it is quick to detect and inquire 
mto any apparent weakness and to impress on G-overnment 
its views on the important questions of the day. 

Conclusion. 


128. This brief sketch of the history of the province and 
of the more important activities of its Government during the 
past few years is now finished. Under any conditions progress 
in a country, where the bulk of the people are uneducated, 
where custom is all-powerful and where nature is fickle, must 
necessarily be slow ; under the conditions of the past few years 
It IS remarkable that any progress should have been made at all. 
ifio® who chafe at the present restrictions on further advance 

™ the words of the present Minister 

tor Jiducation and Industries, when speaking in March, 1922, 

SiS T ?! % is one of the things 

which I have learnt,” said Mr. Chintamani, ” since I came 

^ before, that 

^oveimnent and .slowness are two interchangeable terms: tfiis 
18 not a despotic Government where any individual by a stroke 
of the pen could at once give effect to his views or decisions, 
ihere are various processes, various stages, various difficulties 

introduce reforms 

mil soon find that his enthusiasm for quickness must be 
traifiered by his readiness to be patient and to fake a longei 
tone m effectmg a reform, and seeing that that reform is pfr- 

mfahTL J’ying It out in a hurry and taking a risk that it. 

might be upset by his successor.’* 




PAET II. — DEPARTMENTAL CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I.-PHYSIC!AL AND POLITICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


l.-Physicai faatHresi, climate aisd ciilftf 

of Agra and Oudh lie between 
north latitude 23° 52' (Mirzapur district) and 31° 18' (Tehri 

iongkude 77° 3' (Muzaffarnagar district) and 
04 35) (Bailia district). Exclusive of. Indian States (5,949 
square miles) thej- cover 106,295 square miles, and include 
tour (hstmet tracts of country, namely, (a) portions of the 
llimalayas, (b) Sub-Himalayan tracts, (c) the Great Gangetic 
plain, and {d) portions of tlie Viudhayas and East Satpuras. 

(a) The Himalayas.— The outer ranges of hills rise 
quickly from the subnioutane tracts to a height of 8,000 feet 
and finally rise to the snow-clad peaks of Trisul, Nanda Hot 
and Nanda Devi (25,645). These mountainous regions 
include some of the wildest and most magnificent country in 
the wEole range of the Himalayas. 

{h) Sub-HimaJayas. — The submontane tract between the 
Ganges and the Sarda has three distinct portions. At the foot 
of the hills runs the .Bhabar, a belt of boulders and montanic 
detritus, clothed like the hill sides above it with forests, and 
gashed by mountain torrents. The surface is so porous that 
the drainage fiom above siiiks beneath it to emerge in the 
swamps lower down. The Tarai lying between the Bhabar 
and the plains is a zone of marshy land, covered for the most 
part with thick jungle and tall grass, the haunt of beasts and 
pestilent to man. The plains which partake, more or less, of 
the nature of the Tarai, chiefly in their northern portions, 
form a sloping tract, practically free from the Himalayan 
system, though low hills are found in some parts. 

(c) The Great Gangetic plain.— The Doab or tract 
between the Jumna and the Ganges, forms a gently sloping 
of alkivial soiL In the west of the Agra provin<^e iovv 
.stone ridges an4 hillocks (outlying spurs of the Aravallis) form 
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a feakiro of the landscape. This portion is by far the most 
prosperous in the provinces and is protected by canals. The 
tract between the Granges and the Gogra is generally fertile, 
cultivable and more populated. There are at present no canals 
in Oudh, but a project has recently been sanctioned for utiliz- 
ing the water of the Sarda river to irrigate several Oudh 
districts (vide paragraph 11). 

(d) The Vindhyas ayid East Satpuras . — On the south- 
west and south lie two tracts belonging to the natural divisions 
of India which differ considerably from the main portions of 
the provinces. British Bundelkhnnd, forming part of the 
great Central Indian plateau, is broken up by low rocky hills, 
spurs of the Vindhayas. The soil is rocky and infertile, water 
scarce and cultivation precarious. South Mirzapur, made up 
of the East Satpuras, consists of a wilderness of hill and valley, 
jungle and forest, ravine and crag with here and there hill 
encircled alluvial basins. 

2. There are three seasons : the cold weather begins in 
October and in March changes gradually to the hot weather: 
about the middle of June the hot weather gives way abruptly 
to the rains ; and the rains again change gradually into the 
cold weather. In point of humidity and temperature, the 
province lies half-way between Bengal and the Punjab. The 
rainfall varies from 30 to 46 inches in the plains. It decreases 
slowly from the south-east towards the north-west until the 
influence of the Himalayas is experienced when there is a con- 
siderable increase. The temperature in the hot weather ranges 
from 86° to 115°P. and even higher in the shade. In the 
lower district's, at this season, the heat is intense but dry, and 
the prevailing winds are west; in the upper and eastern 
districts the heat is less and comparatively moist and the pre- 
vailing winds are east, 

8. The forests of the United Provinces are found al all 
elevations from a few hundred feet above sea level in the 
forests of the Gangetic plain to the limit of arborial vegeta- 
tion at 13,000 feet on the main ranges of the Himalayas. 
Oonsequontly the situation of the forests varies from the per- 
fectly level divisions of the plains and the Tarai to the pre- 
cipitous mountains forming the sources of the Ganges and the 
Jumna. The forests of the Eastern Circle are all in the plains 
south of the Hepal boundary. The Western Circle comprises 
the irnportant forest divisions which lie along the foothills, 
; consisting partly of the nearly level land sloping towards the 
;plains and partly of the outer forest clad ranges of the Siwaliks 
which ^rise, abruptly out of the plains, 
stretches from the Sarda river to the Jumna' and 

bib 
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includes the hill forests of Chakrata. The Kumauu Circle 
includes all the hill country of Naini Tal, Alrnora and 
Garhwal. 

The settlement of the Kuinaun forests was finished during 
the decade, but unfortunately it met with a great deal of oppo- 
sition, and uni'est culminated in 1921 in a disastrous orgy of 
incendiarism, which will affect the financial returns of these 
forests for many years to come. A Forest Grievances Com- 
mittee has lately considered the policy to be adopted in the 
new Kumaun reserves, and Government liave accepted its 
recommendations. A reduction in the area now under the 
Forest department and relaxation of control over a considerable 
area of the non-commercial , forest will be the result. 

Governinent have recently embaj-ked on a policy of 
afforestation in plains districts suffering from erosion and the 
absence of fuel and fodder reseiwes. The methods of afforesta- 
tion have been standardized and an extensive propaganda has 
been carried out amongst landholders, but at present financial 
stringency prevents new projects from being taken up. 

An important feature of the decade has been the establish- 
ment of a Utilization Circle at Bareilly, Ihe main objects of 
which are to extend the markets lor known fore.st products 
and to find market.s for unknown producls. ifiich gocal work 
has been accomplished in this direction, but unfortunately it 
has been largely obscured by the financial difficulties encoun- 
tered by the pioneer factories set up near Bareilly. 

4 . By far tlie greater part of the provinces is buried 
under deep alluvial soil and tliere are no considerable mineral 
products derivable from this area. The rocky parts of the prov- 
ince contain deposits of various minerals and rocks, but for 
the most part they ai’e of little economic value. The list 
includes alum, arsenic, asbestos, building stones, coal, copper, 
graphite, gypsum, iron, lead and soda; but vsdth the exception 
of building materials, gypsum and soda, they are all found in 
small quantities or extraction has for other reasons proved 
unprofitable. The copper ores of Alinora and Garhwal at one 
time supported an extensive industry which has had to be 
abandoned, wdiile attempts at smelting the iron ores which are 
fairly wide-spread in Knmaiin have met with failure. Matc- 
rials of excellent quality suitable for all kinds of building, 
architectural and monumental work are furnished by the 
de|wit8 of Vindhyan sandstone ; quartzite of good quality and 
, an Qrnamental grey granite are found in Almora and marble 
-ih .Mirzftpur. The province is also rich in lime and cement 
..Materials, Gypsum is, found in , abundance near 
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Naini Tal. The reh deposits of many alluvial tracts in the 
provinces are rich in soda salts, notably sodium carbonate. 

5. The G-anges and its principal affluents, the Jumna, 
Eamganga and Ghogra, rise in the Himalayas and meet within 
the province. Each has numerous affluents ; the general drain- 
age of the country is towards the south-east. 

6. These rivers are the life of the country, feeding the 
canals and maintaining the water level. Their geological 
action is as yet uncertain; but the}'' are constantly modifying 
the lands adjacent to them, shifting their beds at the smallest 
obstruction. Their deep streams corrode the high ground, and 
alluvial flats are gradually piled up in the shallows. Their 
tributaries, dry in the hot weather and held back in the rains 
when the main river is in flood, get choked at their mouths 
and assist the process of deposition. The deposit is greatest 
when the floods of the rainy season are subsiding. Jn a strong 
cmrent the heavy particles of sand alone have time to settle, 
in a sluggish current the lighter particles of clay are also depo- 
sited. The edges of the river are therefore generally sandy, 
whilst at a little distance the soil is loamy. Tamarisk bushes 
grow in the sand and serve the purpose of catching the par- 
ticles of clay by breaking the force of the flood. The rivers 
are now little used for traffic. 

7. The provinces are well served by railways and roads. 
Of the latter 7,427 miles are metalled and 27,13i unmetalled. 
Hew cart roads from Dehra Dun to Mussoorie, Bhatrojkhan to 
Ganai via Bhikiasen in the Almora district, and Pliaphamau to 
Hanumanganj in the Allahabad district are under construction. 
Through metalled communication between Bareilly and 
Moradabad, between Oawmpore and Agra via Etawah, and 
between Bahraich and Eyzabad via Gonda is nearing comple- 
tion. 





With the object of further improving provincial communi- 
cations a Board of Communications has been constituted con- 
■ sisting of civil officials, railway officials and non-officials. 

,, They have place.d before Government a comprehensive pro- 
; ; gramme for the improvement of roads, the construction of 
bridges, and the construction of light railw'ays to provide easy 
means of approach to main line railways from important trade 
marts. The financial position precludes any of the. larger 
schemes being taken up in the near future, but the construc- 
. , tion of bridges over the Baigul and Gumti rivers in the Shah- 
. , , jahanpur district has been taken in hand. A new cart road 
i ;• i W to be constructed from EKairna to Hawalbagh in the Almora 

I' i ' Government are also considering the construction of 
lyij • ropeway from Kathgodam to Almora vnth a branch', 

'i'.l k fA A'.S I'-.-, 
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froBi Bliowaii to Naiiii Tal. This will facilitate the iraiispor» 
tation of the Forest, produce from the interior of Kuiuauii. 
There is also a proposal under the consideration of the Eailway 
Board for the construction of a light railwaj* on 2' G"' gauge 
from Hardwar to Karanprayag, This will provide easy means 
of transport of Forest produce from the v,'estern "part of 
Iiiimauii and also afford great relief to the pilgrim traffic to 
Badrinatln 

As regards railways about 5,786 miles are oj)eii for traffic 
and miles have been proposed for future construction. 

The construction of a tramway line on 3' gauge from Dehra 
Dun to Mussoorie has been sanctioned and the work on the 
lower section is in progress. 

8, The canal sj^steins in the provinces have's been consi- 
derably developed during the last tw^o decades. They are 
mostly situated in the western half of the province. The 
works are divided into two classes, productive and unproduc- 
tive. The former compromises the Upper and Lower Ganges, 
the Eastern Jumna and the Dun canals in the Ganges—Jumna 
Doab, and Bijaor, itohilkhund, Garai and Agra Canals outside 
the Doab, while the hdter iiu'ludes the Betwa, Ken, Dliasan 
and Palmj-Garimiau Canals, south of the Jumna river, 
numerous lakes and tanks in the Agra distrust and in the 
Bundeikhund division, and the Ghogar, Gliori and Siikhra 
Canals in the (Janges — Son Doab, comprising the whole of 
the Mirzapur and part of the Allahabad district. The area 
annually irrigated by these works during the last five years 
has averaged 3,292,646 acres, the maximum reached being 
3,694,863 acres in the year 191849. There are in all 1,887 
miles of canals and branches and 10,152 miles of distributaries 
open for irrigation, 3,732 miles of drainage cuts and 367 miles 
of escapes, navigation channels, mill runs, elc. The total 
length of telegraph and telephone lines erected purely for 
controlling canal supplies and their effective distribution is 
2,180 miles. 

9. The Upper Ganges Canal, which is the biggest in the 
province and wdiich ranks with the greatest irrigation works 
in the world, is taken from the river Ganges where it leaves 
the hills at Hardwar. In the first 20 miles of its course it 
passes four conaiderable torrents which carry large volmnes 
of water in the rainy season. The first two are carried in 
massive masonry superpassages over the canal ; the third nego- 
tiates the canal by a level-crossing fitted with drop gates, and 

canal is taken over the fourth by the famous Bolani 
'.aqueduct ;pear Eoorkee. A masonry wm' across the flanges 
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at Bhimgoda (Hardwar) which forms the permanent head- 
works of this canal has also recently been completed and an 
assured supply for the late kliarij and early rabi crops will now 
be aTailable for this system. The total length of the main 
canal is 213 miles, navigable throughout. With the comple- 
tion of the Bhimgoda weir it is capable of supplying about 
million acres. 

10. The Lower Ganges Canal is taken from the Ganges 
river at Narora 149 miles below Hardwar. It is carried 
across the Kali Nadi by a fine aqueduct at Nadrai, 33 miles 
from its head, and 21 and 28 miles lower down intersects the 
Gawnpore and Etawah branches of the Upper Ganges Canal. 
These branches used to be fed from the latter canal, but are 
now, below the point of intersection, part of the Lower 
Ganges Canal system. The portions of the branches above 
the intersection by the Lower Ganges Canal are knowm as 
Cawnpore and Etawah Stumps and are used for passing the 
share of the Upper Ganges Canal supply to which the Lower 
Ganges Canal is entitled by rule. The Cawnpore branch is 
navigable throughout and with the Upper Ganges Canal 
affords connection from Hardwar to Cawnpore. 

The maximum annual area irrigated was in 1913-14 when 
1,199,918 acres were irrigated from this canal. 

The other open canals do not call for special notice. 


Sarda- 11, In addition to the open canals referred to in para- 

and 6 above two big projects have recently been sanctioned 

Sarda Oudh foic utilizing the water of the Sarda river for the irrigation of 
Canals. the Sarda-Ganges Boab. The scheme consists of building a 
barrage across the river near Banbassa 43 miles north-east of 
; Pilibhit and constructing a canal taking off on its right bank, 

• designed to carry 9,500 cusecs. Near mile 7 furlong 2 it will 

‘ , divide into two branches, the Sarda-Kiccha Feeder Canal and 



the Sarda Oudh Canal. The former will run in a westerly 
direction across the Tarai with all its distributaries to the 
south and supplementing the supply in some of the Eohil- 
khxmd canals; while the latter will run in a southerly direc- 
tion, throwing off the Pilibhit branch at mile 23 furlong 6 and 
bifurcating at mile 27 furlong 5 into the Hardoi and Kheri 


i-sa pr,,; branches. These three branches will traverse the Pilibhit,* 
Shahjahanpur, Hardoi, Kheri, Sultanpur, Lucknow, Unao, 
<■' ‘i' ' ' ' , Eae Bareli and Bara Banki districts. The works . are esti- 

! ' I ; ; mated to cost about 9| crores of rupees and the total area to 
>’ , , be irrigated therefrom 1| million acres. 

'12. Wells are of even greater value than canals to the 
as a whole. Their nature varies widely : the princi-, 
^00^ wells, spring wells and percolation ’Rfells,: 
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Wells sunk in rock are found only in the south of the prov- 
ince, and as a rule yield a small and precarious supply. 
Spring wells in the alluvial country are those which are carried 
dowii to an impervious stratum below water-level; on the 
piercing of this stratum water flows into the well in quantities 
tiiat depend on the local subterranean conditions. The imper- 
vious stratum which forms the necessary support of such wells 
is found at a practicable depth generally, but not universally, 
throughout the Benares division. South Oudh and the greater 
part of the Doab; in some favoured localities the firmness of 
the sub-soil makes it unnecessary to line the shaft of the well, 
but as a rule lining is required, and takes the form either of a 
cylinder of solid masonry sunk into the ground or of a circular 
wall of bricks built up from the bottom of the well. Where 
spring wells are not possible, and particularly in Eohilkhund 
and North Oudh, percolation wells are relied on. These 
consist of a hole sunk far enough below the water-level to 
from a collecting chamber for the water ; in some cases they 
are lined with masonry or wood, but more often they are un- 
protected, except for a layer of wattle work, and in such 
(tases their life is short, laige numbers failing after a single 
season’s use. When indigenous methods of well siriVing are 
employed, the percolation well is, generally speaking, inferior 
to the spring well. The comparatively recent introduction of 
strainer tube wells opens a new potentiality for well develop- 
ment but their construction requires capital. 

The larger rivers lie as a rule too far below the surface of 
the country to permit of dkect irrigation ; where the levels 
permit the smaller streams are dammed during the autumn to 
supply irrigation throughout the cold weather. The broad, 
shallow expanses of water, which under the names of jhils are 
so prominent a feature of the landscape in Oudh and the 
eastern districts, are similarly used for irrigation so long as 
they retain water, as are the excavated tanks where these exist. 
In the hilly country south of the Jumna reservons are con- 
structed by embankments thrown across drainage lines at con- 
venient points ; the larger reservoirs feed minor canal systems, 
while the smaller are of little use for direct irrigation, but 
perform the most valuable function of maintaining the supply 
of water in the wells that lie below them. On the gentler 
slopes of Bundelkhund substantial field embankments are 
made to check erosion and retain the moisture in the ground 
tphere it falls. Much importance is attached to the constrnc- 
ticm and maintenance of such reservoirs and embankments as 
the ifloat practicable policy towards the protection of large 
atbA&.ftuhi .tbe worst effects of drought, ,, , 
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13, In the Hiinalaj^aii tract cultivation is limited to the 
flat lull tops, the more gTadnal slopes vliieli are laboriously 
terraced, and small areas of alluvial soil in the valleys. The 
slopes are of local origin (ind their composition depends on the 
nature of the rocks in the locality; but from their posilion 
they are UMially rich in organic matter. 


It. Himalayan allnvimn is found in some places south 
of the Jumna and Central Indian alluvium north of it, while 



occasionally the soil consists of a mixture of the two. For the 
most part, however^ the soils of the Gaiigetic plain as far as 
file line of the Jumna consist of the detritus of the Himalayas, 
which has been graded at the time of deposit by the differen- 
tial action of running w^ater, and appears sonietimes as sand, 
sometimes as clay and more generally as loam ; the distinctions 
between these classes rest on the average size of the particles 
rather than on differences in chemical composition. , Potash 
and phosphoric acid are as a rule present in sufficient (juauti- 
ties, and the amount of nitrogen is the limiting fa (Tor in pro- 
diicth)n. The light sandy soils are deficient in the power of 
retaining moisture and also in the supply of nitrogen. Tlie 
loam is easy to work and responds readily to tillage, irrigation 
and mtrogenoiis manuring; the land adjoining inhabited sites, 
which receives most of the manure and also the organic refuse 
ol the population, is often exceedingly productive. The 
heavier clays present difficulties in tillage owing to the hard- 
u(\SB of the surface wdien dry; and the heaviest clay of all is 
usually imcultivable with the means at the disposal of the 
people. Over considerable tracts alkaline salts occur in suffi- 
cient (inantity to prohibit cultiv'ation. 

A different soil is found in the extreme north-east of the 
plains, chiefly in Ihe Gorakhpur district. It is known as bhaf, 
and its distinctive characteristic is a liigh proportion of liroe 
rendeiing it |)eculiarly retentive of moisture. 

The Rurfa(*e of the Gangetic plain is broken by the newer 
valleys of the large rivexvs. The soils in these vaileys consist 
ordinarily of coarse river sand with a deposit of finer material 
on top, and their productive powers depend almost entirely on 
the depth of the finer deposit. Their cjuality may vary from 
year to year according to the nature of the deposit left by the 
annual floods of the river. 

y Id, The plain south of the Jumna consists of alluvial 

. 8oil^ from the heights of Central India. The level ground is 
y: „ ordinarily a black friable soil (knovui as mar) pecalarly reten- 
;,V;: y.1aVe of moisture and difficult to till when wet. When not 
tilled, it becomes occupied with the deep-rooted and 
'' known as kaus which when once firmly • 
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establislied cannot be eradicated with the existing resources 
of the people. Tlie black ,soil plain is cut up into si»rips by ' ClAIi 
the^ rivers and streams, and as a rule the slopes towards these 
drainage lines are clniracterised j&rst by inferior mar and an - — ’ 

allied soil (known as kahar) which dries very quickly; then by 
more denuded soil passing into a net-work of ravines that is 
constantly extending. Above the black soil plain there is 
ordinarily a belt of mixed soil leading to the red soil tracts 
further south. These consist of thin soils formed in situ from 
the underlying rock (in some places sandstone, in others 
gneiss) ; their value depends on close cultivation, irrigation and 
manure, and where these conditions are wanting long periods 
of fallow are reipnred after a few seasons’ cropping. 

16. The crops grown vary with the soil and climate and Chief 
also with the resources of tlio people. Rice, which requires a staples, 
stift* soil and abundant moisture, is tlms the chief rains crop in 
the nortli and east of the province, while it is of little hoport- 
ance ir the drier western districts. In the snuill holdings of 
the east the raising of food crop.s is tlie most important consi- 
deration, while cultivators of the larger holdings (*an pay more 
attention to tTOps for the market. The chief food crops grown 
in ' the rains arc (i) maize and the early millets {kodoUj 
Hiandimj sawan and others), wlsieli have a very short season; 

(ii) eaii)' rice which is sown broadcast and matures cabout 
Septeniber; (iii) the late millets jaar and hajra aiid the piilseR 
(imi, m.uH(j and which mature about November; (iv) 

late ri(’e wliicJi is transplante<l from the nurseries in July or 
August and does not mature until November or December. 

Before these last are harvested sowings for the winter season 
have begun, the chief food crops being wheat, barley and a 
variety of pulses. Of these xvheat is the most expensive and 
the most profitable; and though it is a food crop onl\' the 
richer cultivators can afford to retain it for {‘ousumptiom T!k' 

(aiminoncHt autiuun-sown pulse is gram, but field-peas aiu! 
lentils are sown on a large scale; and these are supplemeidoil 
by the produce of the larger chick-pea {arkar), which though 
sown with the late millets in July occupies the ground after 
they are harvested and matures in April. 

Tlie third or summer season is of less importance, but 
contributes in some districts a siibBtantiai addition to the food 
chiefly in the form of melons, various kinds of gourds 
and the small millet known generally as chelina^ but spoken 
of in Oudh as sawan, Jn juidiiion to vvheat, which as has 
been indicated is largely grown for the market, the chief 
$tApl6§ of commercial importance ane sugarcane, oilseed and 
'P^PPy* ' 'The wheats grown vary in quaJ[%? a' hard grain is , 
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preferred for local consuniptioii. Sugarcane is planted in the 
spring and occupies the ground for nearly a full year. The 
canes are usually of the hard, thin type and their sugar content 
various within very wide limits. Most of the juice is used for 
the manufacture of the compost of sugar and molasses kncwn 
as giir, which is the ordinary form of consumption; the rest is 
made into sugar by laborious but wasteful indigenous pro- 
cesses, the substitution for which of more modern methods is 
an urgent matter in the interests of the growers. 

Cotton is sown when the rains break, or earlier if water 
is available to flush the fields, and picked between October 
and December. The varieties established in the provinces 
are hardy and fairly prolific, but the staple is exceedingly 
short and the price correspondingly low. Experiments are 
now being carried out to establish the best varieties and pro- 
duce an improved class. 

The chief oilseeds are, in the rains til or gin jelly, and in 
the winter linseed and rapeseed; but poppy-seed and castor- 
seed are also important from the commercial standpoint. 
While large areas are sown with oilseeds as the only crop, the 
bulk of the produce is yielded by land in which they have been 
sown in lines or borders subsidiary to a food crop. 

Poppy is sown only under licence from Government and 
on condition that the opium extracted is sold to the Govern- 
ment factory. The area licensed has been reduced owing to 
the contraction of the external markets. 

17. The course of croppmg is affected from year to year 
by the character of the sowing seasons and by the position of 
the markets. During the War there have been marked and 
in some cases violent fluctuations in the price of the principal 
commodities. The balance of these changes appears to be in 
the case of the staple crops in favour of the extension of sugar- 
cane, wheat and oilseeds, while the cultivator has come to 
look on cotton with diminished favour. Noticeable is the 
large increase in the production of potatoes. While the tem- 
porary popularity of indigo, clue to inflated war prices, is 
.waning. 

18. The chief exports of the province consist of agricul- 
tural produce, and represent the surplus available after local 
needs have been met ; they must therefore vary widely from 
year to year with the nature of the preceding seasons. Thus 
the net exports of wheat were about 800,000 tons in 1912-13, 
as the rabi in the preceding year was of an unusual extent and 
.quality and was followed by another good harvest of wheat. 

the unfaTourable seasons in 1913-14 and the succeeding 
the balance and the exports in the latter year-iell' 
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short of the imports by about 2,000 tons. In normal years, pM?t. 

however, exports of thii commodity always exceed imports, CAL 
and in the year 1920-21, which followed upon an almost normal 
year, but in which both the area under this crop and its out- ’ 

turn were below the normal, the net exports amounted to 
about 76,000 tons. There is alw'ays a surplus of oilseeds and 
raw sugar, the net exports of which have, during the last ten 
years, varied from 150,000 to 450,000 tons and from 80,000 
to over 150,000 tons respectively. The figures for the import- 
ant crop of cotton are very fluctuating, the net exports fallino" 
from 62,000 tons in 1913-14 to 800 tons in 1918-19, and re- 
flecting the varying character of the seasons, which have been 
more or less unfavourable to this crop during the last four 
yea,rs. There is a further expansion in the trade of hemp, 
which has nearly doubled itself since 1911-12, while the 
decline in indigo continues, the year 1920-21 showing an 
excess of '49 tons in imports over exports. 


2.— Political. 

(For details see the annual reports on the administration 
of the Eampur, Tehri and Benares States.) 

Bampcr. 

19. Eeceipts under all heads for the year 1920-21, except Revenue 
that of debts, totalled 97.86 laklis; expenditure, making 

the same exceptions, came to 67.19 lakhs as compared with 
45.83 lakhs m the year 1919-20. Under land revenue the total 
demand was 36.01 lakhs as against 35.49 lakhs in the previous 
year. Ihe increase is mainly due to the enhancement in the 
revenue of 135 villages and also to the rise in the irrigation 
receipts. 

20. His Highness the Nawab w-as formally invested with ®®“eral. 
the &.G.S.I. by His Excellency the Viceroy in Delhi in 

N ovember. He stayed at Lucknow for the visit of His Eoyal 
Highness the Prince of ales in the following month. 

^ 21. The monsoon of 1920 and the subsequent winter -A-griculture 
rams were poor, with the result that both kharif and rahi were 
poor. The monsoon of 1921 began sufficiently early and conti- 
nued without cessation so that sowings were full and agricul- 
tural prospects generally hopeful, except in places where 
excessive rain did some damage to the crops. 

22. There was ample demand for labour both in the Oouditioa of 
ratal areas, due to the rains, and in the city, due to the work People, 
in OTogress under the Public Works department and to private 
woisKS; W^es ruled higher than in the previous year, but 
toe prices of all the necessaries of life also continued high. : ; i 
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23. Tlie total consumption of countrj’ liquor fell from 
•2(t,B12 to 22,307 gallons ami the cleniand for the year fell from 
Its. l.o3,G84 to Es. l,4t),oo3. There was a decline also in the 
ooiisuuiption of opium, which is attrihuted to the" li&e in the 
issxie price and to the high prices of the necessaries of life^ 
The demand for the year under this head fell from Es. 57,797 
to Es. 33,294. The total quantity of charas consumed during 
the year was 22 inaunds against 3o mannds last year. Not- 
withstanding this large fall the demand rose from E,s. 32,882 
to Es. 33,625, the increase being due to an increase in licence 
fees. 

21. The total nu!nl)er of crimes reported dunng the year 
was 771 against 687 in the previous year. There was little 
change as regards murder, culpable homicide, dacoity, robbery, 
hurt and cattle theft, but there w-as a large increase under the 
heads of burglary and theft. 

25. The general health of the people was unsatisfactory. 
Cholera and malaria broke out in August and caused a consi- 
derable number of deaths. There was a slight decline in the 
numlwr hofli of births itnd doutli.s. 


Education- 


26. The number of schools fell from 123 to 121, two 
primary schools having to be closed owing to poor attendance. 
The total number of scholars, however, shows an increase, 
the figure for the year being 4,832 against 4,209 for the 
previous year. There was a small increase in the number of 
scholars at the High School and a sinailar decrease in the 
number at the Madrasa-i-Alia. Forty candidates from this 
institution appeared for the various examinations of the Punjab 
University as private candidates and 23 of them were success- 
ful. 


Tbhri. 



27. In the Tehri-Garhwal State the rains of 1921-22 were 
below normal and unevenly distributed, with the result that 
scarcity conditions prevailed in some tracts. Large amounts 
of land revenue and taqavi advances had to be suspended and 
about a lalch of rupees on account of arrears of land revenue 
was remitted. Eupees 2,39,937 taqavi was advanced during 
the year without interest, and the total amount now outstand- 
ing on this account is abont 6 lakhs. The ordinary revenue of 
the year rose from 13.83 lakhs to 14:91 lakhs, while ordinary 
expenditure rose from 12.10 lakhs to 14.39 lakhs. There was 
a surplus in hand at the close of the year of over 20 lakhs. 
The State is free from all encumbrances and liabilities, and 
pearly 8 lakhs is due to it on account of takavi advances and 
qtpet .loans. The number of priima,ry schools increased during , 
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the year from 43 to 49, and the enrohnent in them from 2,302 
to 2,455. The enrolment of the Middle Vei’nacular School 
fell, however, from 153 to 133. 

Benaebs St-Atb. 

28. The Benares State came into existence on the 1st 
April, 1911. The population of the State according to the 
census of 1921 is 362,735, as against 346,922 in 1911.' Thej-e 
has thus been an increase of 15,813 souls during the decade, 
but more than 11,000 of these are accounted for by tlie 
accession in 1919 of the town of Eamnagar and its adjoining 
villages, which lay within British territory in 1911. 

The resolution issued by His Highness the Maharaja on 
the Administration Report of the State for the year 1920-21 
shows that the non-co-operation campaign made the year an 
exceptionally difficult one. Education, sanitation and all 
projects of public utility received a serious check, and, it is 
stated, the mischief done in a single year is likely to take 
decades to rectify. 

The total receipts from all soun’es increased fj’om 22.57 
lakhs to 22.81 lakhs, and the expenditure under all heads from 
22.32 lakhs to 22.40 lakhs. The crop outturn was generally 
below that of the previous year, excejit tvhere canal irrigation 
tvas ayailable. Public health im])roved and mortality was 
appreciably lower, though malaria prevailed in epidemic form 
and was exceplionally severe. Political and agranan agita- 
tion affected criminal statistics in various ways. In some 
places il itiiparted an iTiijtetus to criine, and in others 
it appeared to act as a check. There was a very marked 
decrease in the volume of cases in.stituted on complaint 
before a Magistrate, and it seems probable that a number of 
cases wdiich might otherwise have been brought to court were 
dealt with by the non-co-operation village tribunals. The total 
number of cognizable cases reported to the police during the 
year was 723 as against 861 in the previous j^ear. The United 
Provinces Village Panchayat Act fVT of 1920) w'as introduced 
during the year with a few modifications to suit the require- 
ments of the State. Since the close of the year 1921 the 
District Board Act (HI of 1906) has also been introduced as a 
step in the education of the people in the art of self-govern- 
ment. 

29. Education suffered most from the non-co-operation 
movement. Not only was admission to and attendance in 
schools affected, but the results of examinations show that the 
minds,,, pf the students were, di.stracted from their w'ork. 
'Though the number of vemaenlar schools increased from 81 to 
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82, the namber of scholars attending them fell from 7,218 to 
6,898. The number of students sent up for the Vernacular 
Final Examination was 107 as against 120 of the year before, 
and the percentage of passes was 58 against 69. 


Early 

historical 

records- 


Prehistoric. 30. Stone iiupleinerits, cliiefly hammer stones of quart- 
zite, celts of basalt and diorite and chert flake kniyes and 
arrows have been found in various parts of the province, chiefly 
in Mirzapur and Bundelkhund. There are also a few rude 
drawings in red oxide of iron to be seen on rock' faces in the 
same tracts, whilst copper arrow-heads and spears are occa- 
sionally found in the districts further west, e.g., Muttra, 
Bijnor, Cawnpore and Unao, But little can be made of such 
finds save the truism — vixere fortes ante Aganicnimona. 

31. In the Vedas the Aryans are found still settled 
west of the Jumna, and probably moved eastwards about 1000 
B.(J. In the Mahabliarata and Ramayana we find two Aryan 
kingdoms establislied — one near Meerut, the other at Ajodhya. 
The war between the Pandavas and Kauravas of the former 
epic is dated about 3100 B.O. by orthodox Hindus, but 
European theories vary between 1300 and 1200 B.C. ; this 
epic relates to the former kingdom. The Ramayana deals 
with the exile of Rama Chandra, son of the king of Ajodhya, 
and his adventures during that period. European authorities 
arguing from internal evidence liold that the Rama 3 ^na was 
written at a later date than the Mahabharata. Indian opinion 
refers its events to an earlier epoch. The two views are ob- 

. viously not mutually exclusive, 

32. True history begins with the life of Gautama 
Buddha. Gautama’s death is placed variously between 534 
and 370 B.C. Bnddhism maintained its position tiil the fourth 
century A.D. when Hinduism revived under the Guptas. The 
accounts of Hiuen-Tsiang and Fa-Hien in the seventh and fifth 
centuries A.I). show that Buddhism was then fast waning. 

33. Tlie fir.st great king of this dynasty was Chandra 
Gupta, whose rule extended from the Hindu Kush to the Bay 
of Bengal, with his capital at Patna. During his reign ocGur-' 
red the fir.st real contact with the West. Chandra Gupfe is 
that bandrocottus who had relations with Seleucus Nicator. 

• Asoka, the first grpt Buddhist king, was Chandra Gupta’s 
grandson, whose edicts on pillars and rocks are scattered all 
' India. ^ this province such edicts exist at Allahabad, 

, ©a^th near Benares and Kalsi in Debra Dun district. These ’ 
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inscriptions, togeiiKer with' fragntents of the writings of 
Megasthenes, ambassador of Selencus at Patna, show a 
highly developed system of government, with a complete 
administrative system of provinces, a carefully organized 
army, a revenue system, and the beginning of local self-govern- 
ment in the board of thirty members which ruled the capital. 
According to the Puranas the Mamwan d\mastv came to an end 
about 188-178 B.C. 
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34. History is vague for some time after this, but it Later 
would appear that parts of at least four kingdoms were included dynasties- 
in the province-— Sura sena (round Muttra), North Panchala 
(Pohilkhand) , Kosala (round Ajodhya) , and possibly Eosambhi 

(in Allahabad). Prom numismatic evidence the two former 
appear to have been Hindu, the two latter probably Buddhist, 

35. The Sakas or Scythians appear from the Chinese TheSakas 
chronicles to have spread into India about 150 B.C. 

Coins of Muttra show they penetrated to that place. They 
were pushed forward by the Yueh-Chi, a horde of which the 
chief tribe was the Kushan. Inscriptions of the great Kushan 
kings, Kanishka., Vasuskha, Huvi.shka and Bas Deo, have been 
found at Muttra and elsewhere ; tlie latest theoi-y places their 
date between 125 and 225 A.D. Kanishka is well known in 
.Pali literature as a patron of Buddhism. 

36. About 300 A.D. arose the great Hindu kingdom of TheGuptiis. 
the Guptas in Magadha or Bihar. The third king was Chandra 

Gupta I who founded a new- era commencing in 320 A.D. 

His son Samudra Gupta’s empire extended from the Sutlej to 
Central Bengal and from Oudh to Central India. The king- 
dom held together for 150 years, and was remarkable for a 
revival in Hinduism and probably in Sanskrit literature. 

According to Pa-Hien (circa 400 A.D.) the people were w-ell 
off and the chief tax was a land tax. 

37. The Gupta empire was at length' broken up by Ihe White 
White Huns, another tribe of Central Asian invaders, and Huns, 
during the sixth century there was a succession of wars be- 
tween various petty chiefs, of whom the Huns, the Guptas, 

now rulers of a shrunken kingdom, the Maukharis and the 
chiefs of Malwa were the most important. In the end Harsha- 
vardhana of Thauesar emerged vic.torious from tin’s chaos, and 
became king of Kanauj. He was the first of the modem Raj- 
puts who appear to represent the IlindniOTd descendants of the 
invaders from Central Asia. 

38. His empire did not last and history is almost a blank The 
the ninth century, when Raglmbansi kings are found reign- Bajpute. 

’ > ’'''Wist the Chandels were rising into power in 

and.T^ in the Punjab. These ousted the 
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.’Raghiihansis at Kananj and themselves gave place to Gahar- 
wars. 

_ 39. In 1018 began the long series of Muhammadan in- 
vasions, ■when Mahmud of Ghasmi took Biilandshahr, Mnttra 
and Kauauj. There were other raids in 1021 and 1023, but 
they ■^\'ere mere raids. Meantime the Cihauhan kingdom of 
Dellii had grown up and under Prithwi Raj their power ex- 
tended as far as Bundelkliund ; but he lost his life and kingdom 
in 1192 in battle with Muhammad Ghori. Assisted by Kutb- 
ud-din, a Turki slave, this king took Delhi, Kalinjar, Mahoha 
and Iioil, and in 1194 defeated Jai Chand of Kanauj and broke 
the last @eat Hmdu power, though there was much fighting 
between the Muhammadan governors and their Hindu subfects 
years. The Bhars of South Oudh ■R.’’ere crushed in 
succeeded the Sla's^e dynasty and to them 
the Jfhiljis; Ala-nd-dm Khilji, second of that dynasty, was a 
heavily taxed Hindus and took a land revenue 
of half the produce. When he died in 1316, liis line quickly 

T,!IS Turki dynasty of Ghias-ud-din 

Tughlak. In 1351 under Piroz Shah ITT, a wise rule oom- 

,T? founded, but at his death in 1388 
+u pieces, and for many vears, until 

qwv; i • ^ r? ^ important power was in the hands of the 

Sharki kings of Jaimpur. In 1450, however, the Afghan 

crtSd tht£^^^^ 

, Moghuls had already harried India in WOS 

when Timur took Delhi. Tu 1526 thei re-appeared imte 
Babar, who defeated Tlrrahim Lodi at Panifiat. He conquered 
a confederacy of the Rajputs under the Rana of Udaipur and 
partially conquered the Afghans in tlie east. When IRimavim 
succeeded his father in 1530, he wa.s at first defeated 'and 

• hdri!orth6m*?nd‘-’'®f Suri. who 

wt.inS'ASh^S.’PT'' I-aia h.fl 

rebel S 

on i„,p„5S t ^ 

'a^iaieoi ^ ^ Tatehpur-Sikri. .He:; 
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Jahangir 

and 

Shahjahaa 


Beeline of 
the Moghul 
power. 


, Jahangir’s reign was chiefly marked by more fine 

<3isb6nsioi!is and wars with his rebel son IQiusru 
and Xhurram, and by the first iiiflnx of Europeans in any 
numbers. In his reign English and Dutch opened trading 
Btatmns at Sxirat and factories at Agi-a and elsewhere. He 
„ was succeeded by Khurram, who took the 

name of Shahjahan. His reign was on the whole peaceful ; its 
greatest monument is the Taj. In 1657 civil war broke out 
amongst his sons Dara, Shuja, Murad Bakhsh and Aurangzeb. 

toe success of Aurangzeb (1658) and the dethrone- 

ment of Shahjahan (died 16G6). 

j capable but bigoted monarch • his Auramryeh 

a mmsteation was harsh, especially to Hindus, over w’hose 

Sf mosques were buOt. 

1707 ^ ^ revived. Aurangzeb died in 

+n,. -^Piapgzeb’s three sons, as usual, fought for the 
throne ; ^d Aluazzam, the eldest, became emperor under the 
nams of Shah Alam Bahafto-. Ho died m IVl^ Sd ftfnSt 
1‘eigned in all fifty years ; of these one, Muham- 

puppet- rulers for a 

few months, three were murdered and one deposed. The in- 
of these degener^e rulers combined with repeated 
attacks from the growing Hindu powers (Jat, Sikh and 
.Mm^atha) and Persian and Afghan iLaders produced a state 

45. The Jats had given trouble in Aurangzeb’s time and 
were steadily growing more powerful ; tlie Sikhs had become a 
nation and commenced then’ inroad.s in 1709. But the 
Marathas were the most dangerous of the lliree. Already 
paramount in the Deccan they conquered Bundelkhund in 1729 
and from that time on were a constant menace to the empire. 

raided the empire 

A ® serious blow. His succekor 

invaded it thrice and at the third attempt 
(1757) got as far as Agra, though he could not take the city. 

• century new States began to 

arise, which were really independent though nominally act- 
nowledgmg the_ suzerainty of the emperor. The chief of these 

H 791 ) i ™der Saadat Aii 

(1721) and SaMar Jang. Parrukhabad was built by Muham- 

mad Khan, a Bangash Pa than, who established there a prac- 
*^;^5y,“J®P“Jent kingdom. Ali Muhammad in 1740 con- 
solidated the Eohillas and became Governor of Rohilkhund. A 
b^ween Sadar J ang and these two new States, in 
wnm at Safdar, Jang was unsuccessful. la 1757 the posi- 

ton-wp »s , Al^gir II wasieiapieror. a mere puppet 
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of aiiazi-ud-din, the wazir. Najib Khan, a Pathan, held the 
Meenit and part of the Bareilly dmsions, in opposition to the 
Eohillas, who held the rest of Bohilkhimd. The central Doab 
was subject to the Nawab of Kan-ukhabad, Bundelkhund to the 
Marathas, and the rest of the province to the Nawab of Ondh. 
By 1759 Ghazi-ud-din had set up a fresh emperor, and the 
Eohillas and Shnja-ud-daula of Ondh were seriously alarmed by 
the growth of the Hindus, for Jats and Bajputs were now con- 
federated with the Marathas. In 1760 Alimad Shah Durrani 
returned to India and with the help of Rohillas and Oudh 
troops crushed the Hindus at Panipat in 1761. 

48. Shah Alam II was a rival of Ghazi-ud-din’ s puppet 
emperor, and generally recognized as the true emperor in 
Bengal. He came into conflict with the British in Bihar, and 
in 1761 retired to Allahabad with a promise of an annual pay- 
ment in place of the revenues of Bengal. In 1763 occurred the 
massacre of the British at Patna, instigated by Mir Kasim, 
Governor of Bengal, who fled to Shuja-ud-daula in Oudh'. The 
allies entered Behar, but were defeated at Buxar (1764), and 
with the Marathas, again at Jajmau in Cawnpore. It was 
finally decided that Shah Alam sliould receive Allahabad and 
Kora (equivalent to Allahabad, Cawnpore and Pateh'pur) and 
26 lakhs a year from the Bengal revenues, whilst Shuja-ud- 
daula paid 50 lakh's down to the British. 

49. Meantime the Sikh.s were continuing their raids in 
tlie northern Doab, the Jat.s (1763) had taken Agra, and the 
MarathaM Had occnpied Delhi and were raiding Eohilkhund. 
They also extorted from the Kmperor Shah Alam a grant of 
the Allahabad territories. British troops were then sent up to 
guard the Oudh frontiers (1773), — the Fatehgarh cantonment 
dates from this period, — and Allahabad was handed over to 
Shuja-ud-daula, since it was held that Shah Alam had forfeited 
it by panting it to the Marathas. The Eohillas, who had been 
long intrigiiing with the MaratKas, were defeated in 1774 by 
the British at Mirzapur Katra and Eohilkhund was Handed 
over to Oudh. 

1775 most of the Benares division was handed over 
to the British by Asaf-ud-daula, successor of Shuja-ud-daula. 
It remained, however, under the rule of Eaja Chet Singh, who 
roluaed in 1780 to supply troops and pay an increased subsidy. 
The result was the farnous " iuisurreotiou’ in the zamindary of 
Benpes,” which ended in the tract coming directly under 
Bntish administration. 


y ; ^ f^’^^jears there was peace. But the Marathas 

: ! , J r with the powerful assistance of the Savoyard 

■ i 'liqwer- : , ^yier of fortune, De Boigne, and the era of the military. 

ri':, : ’ : ■ T'tiey seized Apa, Muttra and the npi4h^ 




Doab, and Enally desiroyed the Moghul power in 1787. 
George Thomas, an Irishman, held a considerable tract north 
of Delhi (1795) ; the central Doab was practically the kingdom 
first of De Boigue and then of PeiTon 1796, whilst Heinhardt 
and his wife in succession ruled an extensive jagir round Sar- 
dhana. Barrukhabad w'as under a Nawab, who acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Oudh, whilst British influence increased fay 
the cession of the fort of Allahabad and an annual subsidy from 
Oudh as a guarantee against invasion. 


52. From this time the British dominions grew rapidly. 
In 1801, w'hen Bohilkhund was in a state of anarchy and there 
was a menace of a fi-esh Durrani invasion, Saadat Ali in return 
for a further guarantee of protection made over to the British 
the “Ceded Provinces,” viz., the present Gorakhpur and 
Bohilkhund divisions, with Allahabad, Fatehpur, Cawnpore, 
Etawah, Mainpuri, Etah, South Mirzapnr and the Naini Tal 
Tarai. In 1802 the Nawab of Earrukhabad ceded his rights. 
In 1803 war broke out with the Marathas and the result of 
Lord Lake’s brilliant campaign was the acquisition of the 
“ Conquered Province.s,” including the bleerut and Agra divi- 
sions, most of Banda and Hamirpur and a small tract in 
Jalaun ; besides the districts round Delhi, Goluid and Gwalior, 
which last two were, however, restoi’ed to Sindliia in 1.805. 
In 1816 war with the Gurkhas of Nepal resulted in the cession 
of the Kurnaun division and Debra Dun. In 1817 the Peshw.a 
ceded the sovereignty over the whole of British Bimdelkhund 
except Jhansi and most of Jalaun. In 1818 and 1819 more 
territories (now out of the provijice) were ceded ; and when in 
1833 the Bengal Presidency was divided into two parts by an 
Act^of Parliament which constituted the Presidency of Agra 
(which two years later under another Act became a Lieutenant- 
Governorship) , the province con.sisted of the present province 
of Agra minus Jhansi and most of Jalaun, plus the Delhi 
territories and Ajmer. Merwara was next added, and in 1853 
the Saugor and Narbada territories (acquired in 1818) were also 
incori^rated in the province, whilst between 1840 and 1853 
Jhansi, the rest of Jalaun and a part of Hamirpur were 
acquired by lapse. Oudh was annexed in 1856. After the 
mutiny some small additions were made to Bundelkhund 
(1858), whilst part of the Tarai in North Oudh' was given to 
the Nepalese (1859) ; Jhansi fort and some villages were given 
to Sindhia (1861) ; some villages in Moradabad and Bareilly to 
the Nawab of Bampur (1859) ; the Delhi territorv was trans- 
feftred to the Punjab (1858) ; the Saugor a.nd Narbada territories 
to the Central Provinces (1862) ; and Ajmer-Merwara to the 
, Government of In^a (1871). Finally in 3886 Gwalior fort and 
Mprar cantottOfeht with 31| villages were given to Sindhia in 
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Political 
events from 
1803 to 1867. 


Tlie mutiny* 


exchange for Jhansi town and fort and 58 villages* These with 
one or two trivial changes in Bahraich and Jhansi are the stages 
by "which the provinces grew to the shape which was theirs in 
March, 1911. On the 1st of April of that year the Family 
Domains of the Maharaja of Benares became a feudatory State 
and the province lost tlie parganas of Chakia and Konrh in 
Mirzapur, together with the fort of Earnnagar in Benares. 
The town of Earnnagar and some adjacent villages were trans- 
ferred to the State in 1919. 

53. For many years the state of the provinces had been 
one of lawlessness ; everybody did very much what w^as right in 
his own eyes. The old lawlessness did not pass away at once. 
The “ Mud ” war, as it was called from the mud forts attack- 
ed, consisted in the reduction of the strongholds of insurgent 
chiefs in the Doab and went on for some years after 1803, 
whilst adventurers such as Amir Khan Pindari gave a great 
deal of kouble. Thagi w^as rife throughout the provinces^, and 
for years the river trade routes were infested by pirates. In 
1816 there was a serious outbreak in Eohilkhand due to the 
levy of a house tax; wdiilst in 1824 dacoity in Saharanpur 
increased to the ?erge of insurrection. In 1817 Hathras, a Jat 
fortress, was reduced after a regular siege ; in 1812 Kalinjar in 
Banda was taken, whilst all along that frontier a chain of can- 
tonments had to be maintained, which did good service in the 
Pindari war. But by 1830 a settled peace began which was 
not broken till the mutiny. 

54. The mutiny in these provinces broke out at Meerut 
in May, 1857. It is unnecessary to rewrite the history of the 
mutiny ; it is sufBcient to say that these provinces, which then 
included Delhi, was the cockpit in which the struggle was 
chiefly fought out. It was in essence a mutiny of the sepoys : 
there was little if any attempt at organized resistance on the 
part of the mutineers, though where representatives of former 
rders were found, as at Delhi, Banda, Bareilly, Farrukhabad, 
Cawnpore aud Jhansi , they assumed the leadership. In places 
where there were neither troops nor such leaders, anarchy 
ensued ; the jail birds and hadmashes fought and looted, chiefly 
for their own hand. By the end of June the British held no 
more than the forts at Agra and Allahabad and the Eesidency 
at Lucknow ; but with the retaking of Cawnpore about the 17th 
July the recovery began. Delhi fell in September, and the 
Lucknow garrison, already reinforced by Havelock " and 
Outram, was relived m November; it was finally retaken in 
March, 1858 and Eohilkhand was then subjugated.'^ The Doab 
had already bean brought to order by the Delhi column. In , 
Apmh f was retaken by Sir Hugh Eose, Oudh and . 
tpe of the Agra province, 'Were gradually reduoedi/^'aiia'' 
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though the business of rewards and punishments took a long 
time the mutiny soon became merely a bitter memory. 

65. It was pointed out in the Eeport for 1911-12 that 
since 1867 the history of the provinces had been one of peace 
broken only by dacoities and riots, mostly religious. No year 
was free from dacoity; the most serious outbreaks occurrina 
in 1861, 1863, 1864, 1869, 1871, 1874, 1875, 1876, 1887, 
1891-9d, 1900, 1901, 1903, 1905 and 1907-8. The localities 
chiefly affected were the border districts of the Agr a, and 
Jhansi divisions and the districts which fringe Nepal. It was 
thought that the remedy for dacoity of the professional type 
lay in clo^r co-operation with the frontier States and by 
action against the criminal tribes who were believed to be res- 
ponsible for the greater number of cases. Action was being 
taken accordingly to curb the activities of the criminal tribes 
by the enactment of a new Criminal Tribes Act which would 
make repression more effective, and by the formation of settle- 
ments under the control of the Salvation Army. It was also 
pointed out that riots are by no means of uncommon occur- 
rence, but are seldom of much importance unless caused by 
religion. Eeligious rioting was frequent between 1868 and 
1872 in Hardoi, Bareilly, I’ilibhit and Moradabad, and again 
in Etawah in 1880. There were also riots in Benares in 1891 
and 1895, and in Azamgarh and the eastern districts over the 
question of the slaughter of kine in 1894. Blague inoculation 
was the pretext for a serious outbreak in Cawnpore in 1900. 
In the subsequent decade there were no really serious riots 
save those between Sunnis and Shiahs at Lucknow, in 1908 
and 1909. 
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66. The earlier part of the past decade was a period of The past 
comparative peace and quiet, broken only by occasional reli- decade 
gious riots. The War which broke out in 1914 was the cause 1^12-22. 
from time, to time of wild rumours and waves of excitement to 
which the provinces have always been somewhat sensitive, and 
there was some increase in crime during these years, though 
the main cause of this was probably economic. It was not 
until 1918 that serious attempts were made to carry political 
propaganda into the villages, but at that time politics excited 
little interest among the masses. In the last two years such 
attempts have met vrith more success and assisted by agrarian 
grievances have led to riots in many places, but chiefly in the 
Oudh province. The tragedy of Chauri Chaura in February 
1922, when 23 policemen were beaten to death by an infuriated 
mqh and the police station burnt down, was also admittedfly 
^ ih© result of the preaching of non-co-operators. Apart from 
^ti^l agitation which has been intense during the last few 
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years, feeling lias also been .strong at times between Hindus 
aiul Muhaiiiinadaii.s in .spite of appeals for nnity by political 
leaders Bitter antagonism between tbe two communities was 
aroused in the antunni of 1918 by tbe Katarpur riot, when a 
number of Muliannuadans lost their lives at the hands of 
Hindu fanatics. Dacoity has continued to give cause for 
anxiety in spite of persistent endeavours to check it by the 
measures indicated in the previous paragraph. The history of 
the decade shows that it tends to increase whenever economic 
or political conditions are unfavourable. In the years which 
followed the failure of the monsoon in 1913 there w^as a steady 
rise in the number of dacoities until 1917, when the number 
dropped from 887 to 767. The figure rose in the following 
year to 1,954, this being attributed to various causes, but 
chiefly to the uurest caused by high prices, the failure of the 
monsoon and nucertainty about the issue of tbe War. There 
was again a large number due to the same causes in the first 
lialf of 1919, and then a drop till 1921 when the figure once 
inore became abnormal, chiefly as a result of intense political 
agitation. It is noteworthy that the increase in 1921-22 was 
greatest in the districts which are usually comparatively free 
from this form of crime. The returns continued high imtil 
March, 1922, since when there has been a marked fall. 

Considerable headway lias been maile in the period under 
review in the extension of the operations for the reclamation 
of the oiirainal tribes. Unfortunately the initial error made, 
with the- object of economy, in locating most of the settlements 
in clo.s6 proximity to the forests has done much to reduce the 
effect of the.se efforts. The inconigible members of these 
tribes have found an asylum in the forests from which they 
have made raids on the surrounding country, while the distance 
at which the settlements lie from trade centres has seriously 
affected the income which the more peaceful members of the 
community have earned by their handiwork. A scheme has 
recently been brought into effect for the establishment of a 
large industrial settlement close to Oawnpore with the object 
of supplying labour to the varioiis factories at that centre. 
The fact that the labour is unskilled and that the hereditary 
tendencies of members of these tribes are prejudicial to dis- 
cipline has made employers of labour in Oawnpore somewhat 
chary of availing themselves of their assistance, but it is hoped 
that the experirnent will ultimately proye a success. A very 
urgent measui'e is the establishment of an escape-proof settle- 
ment for tbe “ incorrigibles,” which will prevent them from 
committing dacoity and will ensure their being kept under 
(dose supervision. Knancial stringency at present prevents 
th« scheme from materializing. ■ . : 
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57. On the 1st April, 1911, the Family Domains of the 
Maharaja of Benares became a State consisting of the 
parganas of Bhadohi (or Komdi) and Ghakia (or Kera 
Mangraur) with the fort pf Eamnagar. The Maharaja’s 
powers become those of a ruling chief, subject to certain condi- 
tions. In pi9 the town of Bamnagar, till then administered 
by the British (3-overnment, was made over to the State under 
certain restrictions and conditions which were considered 
necessary for safeguarding to the residents the rights and 
privileges which they had enjoyed under the British adminis- 
tration. 


58. Formerly the three Indian States in the United 
Provinces, Eampur, Tehri and Benares, were imder the control 
of the Local Government. From April, 1922, they come under 
the control of the Government of India. The Governor of the 
United Provinces acts as Agent to the Governor General and 
the Political Officers attached to the.se States are now called 
Political Agents and not Agents to the Governor of the United 
Provinces. 

59. Up to 1883 the province was part of the. presidency 
of Bongal,^ In 1833 tho prosidcncy of Agra was forme d undor 
the administration of a Governor and three Councillors; in 
1835 the new territories (their extent has already been desscrib- 
ed) were given the name of the North-Western Provinces, 
under a Lieutenant-Governor, with his capital at Agra. In 
1856 Oudh was annexed and placed under a Chief (iommis- 
sioner, the first being Sir James Outram. In 1877 the two 
provinces were placecf under the same administrator, who was 
known as Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Prov- 
inces and Chief Commissioner of Oudli, the first officer to 

Gleorge Couper. Finally the 
title ot Chief Commissioner was dropped and the province 
became known by the name of the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh in 1902, when Sir James La Touche was in office. 
hrom_ 1877 to 1890 the supreme revenue jurisdiction in Oudli 
remained in the hands of the Chief Commissioner; in the 
latter ^.ar the jurisdiction of the Board of Eevenue was extend- 
1 Q 01 introduction of the Eeforms in January, 

the Lieutenant-Governor became a Governor, and an 
Executive Council was created to assist him. Sir Harcourt 
Butler was the first Governor. A list of all the rulers of the 
province with dates will be found In an appendix. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Dates at which the present districts came under British rule 
with dates of alterations in the boundaries of the province. 

Districts or tracts concerned. Beason c 

Benarea diYision, except South Mirza- Ceded 
pur. 


Allahabad Port 

Goral^pur division, South Mirzapur, 
Bohilkhund division, Naini Tal 
Tarai, Allahabad, Patehpur, Cawn- 
pore, Etawah, Mainpuri, Etah. 
Parrukhabad 


Beason of ciiange. 

Bate. 

Ceded by 

1776 

Nawab of 


Oudh. 


Ditto ... 

1798 

Ditto . . . 

1.801 

Ceded by 

1801 

Nawab of 


Parrukh- 


abad. 


Surrender- 

1803 


(Delhi, Gurgaon, Eohtak, Hissar, thas after 
Sirsa, Karnal separately admin- defeat by 
istered). j^ord Lake. 

Most of Banda and Hamirpur, part of Ceded bv 

Marathasor 


1808 - 


Part? of Agra district 


acquired on 
lapse of 

Himmat 

Bahadur's 

grant. 


Kumaun, Dehra Dun 


Tahsii Handia, Allahabad 


Sovereignty over BandeMund 
Saugor and Narbada territories). 


... Besumed by 

1806 

treaty from 


Rajfi of 


Bliarlpur. 


... Acquired 

1816 

from Nepal- 


ese. 


• •• Ceded by 

1816 

Nawab of 


Oudh. 


(and Ceded by 

1817 

Peshwa, 
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Districis or Iraols ooaoomed. 

Beasoa of change. 

Dskte. 

Pargana Ehandeh, Banda 

Ceded by 
!Eiu3«JB{ of 

1817 


Jalatin. 


(Saugor, Hoshangabad, Damoh, Jabal- 

Ceded by 

1818 

pur, Mandla separately adminis- 

• Raja of 


tered). 

Nagpur, 


(Ajmer) 

Ceded by 

1818 


Sindhia. 


(Merwara) 

Added to 1819-22 

Delhi districts 

province. 


Ditto ... 

1832 

Jalaun 

Lapse 

1840 


Villages in Jhansi, part of Lalitpur . . . Ceded fay .1842-44 


Jaitpur, Hamirpnr 

(Saugor and Narbada territories) 

Jbansi 

(Delhi districts) 

Small additions to Bundelkhund 
Part of Ondh Tarai 
Villages in Moradabad and Bareilly 
Jhansi Port and some villages 
(Saugor and Narbada territories ) 

(Ajmer-Merwara) 

Some villaggs in JEansi ... 


Baja of 

Jhansi and 
Sindhia. 

... Lapse 

1849 

... Added to 

1852 

province. 

... Lapse 

185-3 

... Annexation 

1866 

... Transferred 

1858 

to Punjab. 

... Confi.scation 

18-58 

after mutiny. 
... Given to 

1859 

Nepalese. 

. . . Given to 

1859 

Eampur. 

... Given to 

1861 

Sindhia. 

. . . Transferred 

1862 

to Central 
Provinces. 

... Transferred 

1871 

to Govern- 
ment of 
India. 

Given to 

1871 

Sindhia. 
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Districts or tracts concerned. Eeason of change. Date. 

Jhansi town, fort and o8 villages ... Transferred 1886 

by Sindliia 
in exchange 
for other 
lands. 

Parganas Konrli and Chakia and Port Became a 1911 
Ramnagar. State nnder 

Maharaja of 
Benares. 

Town of Ramnagar and adjoining Given to 1919 
villages. the Benares 

State. 

iV.B— Jhe Gohad-Gn-alior transfer is ignored. Places m brackets are 
snch as only formed part of the province for a time. 


APPENDIX II. 


List of rulers of the province. 


Govbenment op Aoba. 


Date of appointment. 

Sir C. T. Metcalfe, IUrt. ... I4th November, 1884 
Mr. W. Blunt ... ... 20th March, 1885. 

Mr. A. Ross ... ... 1st December, 1835. 

Ijibutenant-Governoes of the N.-W.P, 


Name. 

Sir C. Tv Metcalfe, Bart,, 

0 , 03 . 

Oovernor General (Earl of 
Auckland) 

Mr. T. 0. Eobertson 
Governor General (Earl of 
Ellenborough) 

Sir G. K. Clark, r,c,b. 

Mr. ,T . Thomason 
Mr. A. W. Begbie 
Mr. J. B. Colvin 
Mr. E. A. Eeade 
OpL H. Erazer 


Date of appointment. 


1st June, 1836. 

1st June, 1838. 

4 th Pebruary, 1840 

31st December, 1842. 
30th June, 1843. 

22nd December, 1843. 
Wth October, 1853. 
7th November, 1858. 
10th September, 1857. 
SOth September, 1867. 
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Name* 

Governor General (Viscount 
Canning) 

Sir G. F. Edmon stone 
Mr. B. Money ... 

Hon’ble E. Drummond ... 
Sir W. Muir, k.c.s.i. 

Sir J. Strachey, k.c.s.i., 

0.1. B. 

Sir G. (Jouper, Babt., 

E.O.S.I., O.B. 


Date o£ appointment. 

Oth February, 1858. 
19th January, 1869. 
27th February, 1863. 
7th March, 1863. 
10th March, 1868. 

7th April, 1874. 

26th July, 1876. 


Chief Commissionebs op Oudh. 


Name, 

Major-General Sir J. 

Outram, k.o.b. 

Mr. C. C. Jackson 

Major-General Sir H. M. 
Lawrence, k.c.b. 

Major J. S. Banka 

Lieutenant-General Sir J. 
Outram, g.o.b. 

Mr. R. Montgomery 
Mr. C. J. Wingfield, o.B. ... 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. 

Barrow, o.B. 

Mr. G. U. Yule, g.b. 

Mr. E. H. Davies 
Mr. John Strachey 
Mr. B. H. Davies 

Major-General L. Barrow', 

o.B. 

Sir G. E., Couper, Babt., 
o.B. 

Mr. J. F. D. Inglis, c.s.i.... 
Sir G, E., Couper, Babt,, 
o.B. 

Mr. X F. D.. Inglis, o.s.i.... 


Bate of apiiomfcment. 


Ist February, 1856. 
8th March, 1856. 

21st March, 1857. 

5th July, 1857. 

11th September, 1857. 
3rd April, 1858. 

15th February, 1859. 

20th April, 1859. 

4th April, 1861. 

•20th August, 1865. 
171h March, 1866. , 
24th May, 1867. 

18th January, 1871. 

20th April, 1871. 

15th March, 1875. 

15th November, 1875. 
26th July, 1876. 
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Liedtenant-Governoes or the N.-W. P. and Chief 

COMMISSIONEES OP OtTDH. 


Name. 

8ir G. E., Cuiiper, Bart., 

■K.G.S.l., C.B. 

Sir A. G. Lyall, k.c.b. 

Sir A. Colvin, k.c.s.j., 

K.C.M.G. 

Sir C. H. T. Crosthwaite, 

K.C.S.I. 

Mr. A. Cadell, c.s.i. 

Sir A. P. MacDonnell, 
K.c.s.i. 

Mr. J. J. D, LaTouche, 

C.S.I. 

Sir A. P. MacDonnell, 
rr.o.s.L 

Sir J. J. r>. LaToiiche, 

K.O.S.I. 


Date of appointment, 

15th E'ebruary, 1877. 
17th April, 1882. 

2lBt November, 1887. 

28th November, 1892, 
9th January, 1895. 

6th November, .1895. 

6th May, 1898. 

6th November, 1898. 

14th November, 1901. 


Liedtbnant-Govehnobs op the United Provinces op Agba 

AND OtoH. 




Sir .). J. ]J. LaTouche, 

K.O.S.l. 

Sir J. P. Hewett, k.c.s.i., 
o.i.e. 

Mr. Tj. a. S. Poi'fcer, c.s.i.... 
Sir J. P. Hewett, k.c.s.i., 

C.I.E. 

Mr. L. A. S. Porter, c.s.i.... 
Sir J. P. Hewlett, g.c.s.i., 

G.T.E. 

Sir J. S. Meston, k.c.s.i.... 
Sir Spencer Harcom-t Bntler, 

K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 




22nd March, 1902. 

1st January, 1907. 

30th April, 1910. 

20th October, 1910. 
let April, 1911. 

17th December, 1911. 
16th September, 1912. 

15th February, 1918. 


Governors op tee United Provinces of Aoba and Otjdh. 
Name. Date of appoartment, 

: Si|. Spencer Hareourt Butler, 

i.o.SX, O.I.B. Std January, 1921, , 
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60. The provinces are essentially agricultural : the recent GBOaBA* 
census showed that 89.4 per cent, of the population was rural PHY. 
and 10.6 per cent, urban. It is not surprising therefore to Thelrad 
find that the history of British administration is closely bound revenne 
up with the history of its land revenue system. This ultimate- sy®*®®- 
ly rests on the principle, clearly enunciated in Eegulation 
XXXI of 1803, that by the ancient law of the country the 
ruling power is entitled to a certain proportion of the annual 
produce ^of every higha of land.” Under Ala-ud-din Khilji 
(D. 1316) the land revenue was 50 per cent, of the produce : 
under Ghiyas-ud-din Tuglak, five or six years later, it was 
10 per cent. A revenue based on the produce was a system 
only workable in a primitive society where there could be 
direct communication between ruler and ruled. It is clear 
from the .skeleton history given above that such communication 
was not possible for very long, or for very long at a time. 

In the constant round of wars and invasions, chiefs were 
continually setting themselves up as petty' rulers who took the 
payments of the cultivators and themselves paid tribute to the 
King. The .settlement of invaders on the land' (and the historv 
of castes is full of stories of such settlements), the grants of 
lands to the kinsmen or followers of such chiefs, the land 
grabbing of officials and speculators all operated to interpose 
several interests between tliat of the King and that of the 
cultivator. One of the first problems of British rule was to 
straighlen out the tangle of con.seqnent riglils and their corre- 
sponding duties. 

_ 61. Proprietary rights mjand occasionally existed before Tenures 
British rule, hut were not strictly defined. In most places the before 
system was zamindari, where the owner or co-owners were British rule, 
jointly responsible for the payment of the land revenue of the 
whole village ; but in Bundelkhund and KuTnaun it was ryot- 
wari, where each .several cultivator was responsible for the 
land revenue due on his own land. This is a distinction which' 
though no longer recognized has left its mark on the modern 
-laud' revenue System and joint responsibility is still enforced 
with difficulty in some parts of the province. In some districts 
double rights existed, mostly in estates known as taluqdari, 

Where the inferior proprietors were known as zamindars, biswa- 
dars, birtias, etc, Rome of the taluqdars were representatives 
of those old princes who had held authority over large areas : 
others were officials who had acquired similar authority, or 
grantees and contractors. THese had interposed themselves 
between tbe lesser proprietors and the supreme authority, and * 

:m tbe diswders of the 18th century Had swallowed up the ■ - 
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property of the former either by forcibly dispossesBing them 
or by receiving a vohintary submission. On the other hand the 
tahiqdars had been in the habit of granting subordinate rights 
in parts of their hereditary domains, of which the most 
common was hirt or ** cession/’ These grants ^ were made for 
money payment or in return for services of various binds. 
There were and are also otlier similar subordinate rights ex- 
tending only to specific plots instead of to a whole village. 

62. In 1788 Mr. Jonathan Duncan was authorized to 
amend the system of revenue management in the Benares 
division, which was oppressive and caused much distress; the 
revenue was simply lewed at the highest sum which anybody 
would offer. He obtained valuations of tlie produce of parganas 
and fixed standard rates for different classes of soil. His sum- 
mary settlement was carefully revised with a view to making 
the demand permanent and after a few corrections was declared 
unalterable by Eegulation T of 1795. 

63. It was at first desired to introduce a similar per- 
manent settlement in what is now the province of Agra. There 
were to be two settlements for 3 years each, and a third for 4 
years, after which the demand was to He fixed in perpetuity. 
But the Court of Directors refused to sanction a permanenif 
settlement and short term assessments continued. The system 
was far from satisfactory. There were no data available on 
which to base the estimates, save the statements of the kanun- 


gos and the acconnts of the patwaris, both unreliable, and 
checked only by information given by ihe zamindar’s enemies. 
The assessments were very uneven : and since at first (till IROB') 

, the taKsildars were paid by a percentage on bollections, they 

i were interested in high’ revenues and full collections. The 

: : ; natiiraj result was corruption of all kinds ; and in 1807 a special 

; - ; , commission was appointed to supervise the settlement, whicK 

;• grew into the Wes&n Board of Be venue. Matters improved 

with each successive seftlemeht, but the. collectors could deal 
only with persons actually in possession and the courts were 
not numerous enough, nor able, to cope wdtlii claims to recover 
possession, ^ THe result of this 'was tHe special commission 
appointed by Regulation I of 1821 to consider such claims, 
which sat till 1829 wdien its powers were transferred to the 
Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit. In 1835 the powers 
were withdrawn and transferred to the ordinary courts. 

Mackenzie brought matters to a Head in 
1819 m a remarkable memorandum, which’ covered the wKole 

need of a permanent settle- 
mmt rhough the Directors refused again to commit tKem- 
to tins, they approved of his suggestion for a complete 
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inquiry, and the result was Eegnlation YII of 1822. This 
laid down new and improved methods of assessment, including 
a complete re<30rd of rights of all kinds, a full account of the 
rates of cash rents and the method of division of produce wdiere 
grain rents existed, a survey and the maintenance of village 
records and the establishment of revenue courts. The assess- 
ment was to be such as to leave the zaniindars a [profit of 20 
per cent, on Iheir revenue. Though the Regulation marks 
the first advance towards a systematic assessment on the 
rental assets of each village, it involved most elaborate 
and minute inquiries, and in 1830 the Board went so far as to 
describe the system as unworkable. At last matters came to 
a head in 1832-33. The impossible method of determining the 
assets on estimates of the produce of each field was denounced 
by Mr. Bird ; a few officers had already realized that the 
simplest way to ascertain the assets was to obtain a correct 
rent roll. At last the matter wm focussed by Ijord William 
Benti nek’s minute of the 26th September, 1832. 

65. In this minute he laid down seven principles of 
action. A professional survey was to take the place of the amin 
establishment: the assessment was to be fixed on a general 
knowledge of the aggi-egate cultivated area of an estate and its 
special advantages : the apportionment in detail of the assess- 
ment WHS to he left to the landlords ; the settlement officer’s 
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judicial powers were to be restricted ; existing institutions and 
systems of village management were not to be interfered with ; 
all existing rights and privileges were to be scf aired; and the 
patwari establishment was to he put on an efficient footing. 

These principles were ac(*epted by Regulation TX of 1833 
which laid down the new procedure. Tillage maps, a field 
book, a rent roll, and statements of the revenue demand, 
receipts and balances were drawn up and the revenue demand 
was fixed on a consideration of these papers. Incidentally, 
the Regulation created the appointment of deputy collectors. 

66. On these lines the first regular settlement was com- First 
pleted by Messrs. Bird and Thomason between the years 
1833 and 1849 and was confirmed for 30 years. Its results 
may be summarized as follows : — 

fl) SettleTuent was made wherever possible with' village 
proprietors; and the ryotwari system of Bundeh 
khand was I’eplaced by a zamindari svstem witK 
joint responsibility. In the eastern districts the 
subordinate proprietors or birtias were given full 
: v proprietai 7 rights. The taluqdar generally 'Am- 

; appeared save in rare cases where ■ the village 
. , .proprietors desired the connection to continue, in 
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■which case their payments to him were fixed; 
elsewhere the taluqdar received a rent charge or 
malikana, originally fixed at 18 per cent, on the 
assets. The taluiidari system is now rare in Agra. 

(2) Hereditary tenants, and tenants who had resided 
and cultivated in the same village for 12 years, 

, were given rights of occupancy when they claimed 
them, or even when they did not claim them, if the 
local officer thought they might have done so. 

(3) The assessments were ‘ on the whole moderate ; 
though they amounted on an average to 66 per cent, 
of the rental assets. 

67. In 1855 were issued the Saharanpur rules of Mr. 
Colvin, then Lientenant-Gorernor. Tin's modified the propor- 
tion of the assets taken by Government to about 50 per cenf. ; 
the assets -were to be the “ well ascertained ” net average 
assets, after consideration of other data, though time was not 
to be wasted in “ minute and probably fruitless attempts to 
ascertain exactly ” the amount of such assets. The passage is 
sonaewhat confusing .and certainly has given rise to some 
confusion;^ but at all events this standard is still in force, 
though it is applied with increasing moderation, and to-day it 
IS exceptional to take a full 50 per cent, assessment. The 
terra net assets ” has also been restricted to the assets as 
actually existing at settlement, and no allowance is made for 
prospective increases of valnes. 

, 68- men OudH was annexed in 1856 Lord DalKousie 

decided to introduce the system of settlement with' the village 
propnetors. The principle was carried out with a lack If 
consideration for the great taluqdari families of the province 
which was probably never intended, and the taluqdars were 
ousted from the pater parts of their estates, sometimes even 
from their own hereditary villages. After the mutiny, How- 
ever, Lord Canning reverted to a taluqdari settlement'. He 

stability of the village systein 

lefced tbp ^any proprietors had acLow- 

^dged the suzerainty of the former taluqdars as soon as 
British rule was subverted : it was obvious that' the talua'dari 
system was „the ancient, indigenous and cherished sWS of 

(.taete taaepentot of 

OndK fa iS •""‘”>‘>7 settlement of 

utian in xhob, bv which the taluqdars were given full nm-nma 

^Jlages which thev'held at annexation 
afid ^ gift was confirmed by'sanad ‘ ' ^ vexation. 
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70. It_ was originally provided that the rights of the 
under-propnetors, or “ parties holding an intermediate interest 
ihe taluqdar and the rvot ’’ 
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_ xy-j.-- 1 XCU.U 1 CO xiuluiug an intennf 

m the land between the taluqdar and the ryot,” were to be 
maintained as they existed in 1865. The taluqdars, more 
over, agreed to waive their sanads as regards lamds mortgaged Bocognition 
to them witkn 12 years before annexation with no fixed term 

S ™ expired before annexation. Apart fmm 

such lands the sanads were final and village proprietors could 

only claim under-proprietary rights. pneiors could ^ 

natet>ht?Sotdh however, the question of subordi- 

it l?held M K? discussion 

tenZ S • n such thing as 

tenant right m Oudh before annexation ; the gift of under- 

pioprietary rights was limited to those who hatfenioved pro 

rSr’ wS" corf annexation . whilst occupancy 

ightb were conferred on all tenants who had been in pro- 

netary possession^ within 30 years of annexation. Thise 

range from sub-set tieraents of whole 
villages to rights in specific plots. 

Finally by Act I of 3869 the privileges of the taluodars 
the ixiwer of making a will, and the special rnlef for intestate 
succession (which amounted to this; thatfS'e SudMon of 

hirjriMWfciTT^TiV” “r'’ ™’‘“ 

imtmen atBimi lijai it .should he so) were (‘onfirmed. 

improvement^ w'" ^here were various Second 

lifili XI ^ ^ asses.sment had been 

based upon the average rental assets, but the natwari^’ t^nnlr 

W6r, »liU f„ from reMo .™d tho « vT SUT™ 

fto mte of ,o„t ooloally p,","' X7“l“" 

TOfrlT IsSn.v *■■»* fieW by firfd, but aftS; 

wards (1868) by a system of demarcating lilocks of soils md 

standard rates of rent were fi.Ked for each class mpfl a’. 

estimated rental.^ which mighrbe 

higher than the amount aetirdlv ^ 

sum which coul<3 be reaped ^ tho 

^ pei’inanent settlement was revit'ed in Pronoaals 
I860, as .a consequence of Colonel Baird Smilhterenor onfl” ™ 
famine of that year. The discussion wns lonrr r> ^ oi' the pannanent 
it was discovered that in some mrts iha ^ settlement, 

apidly, whilst ol«whem"ho7wor» l™ thT^ 

A financial crisis turned all concerned aaqinaf ii,^ . 

-and^m 1874 the queslion wa.s sl.elveT In ji“f n * !. 

c:: 
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cultivation, a rise in prices or an inci'ease in production due to 
improvements made at G-overnment expense. The scheme 
was considered impracticable and finally rejected in 1885. 

73. The discussion, however, led to a simplification of 
procedure. Steps were taken to provide for more careful pre- 
paration and check of the patwari’s record so as to form a 
reliable basis of assessment, and revised rules were issued in 
1884-86. The change lay in the fact that whilst the circle 
rent rate, ascertained by inquiry and selection, had formerly 
been the basis of assessment, the actual rent roll now became 
that basis and the circle rent rate was used as a check. At 
the same time (as already mentioned) all consideration of 


prospective increase in value was definitely excluded from the 
assets, and concessions were made to private individuals for 
improvements made by them. The method of survey and 
revision of records was materially cheapened, and the princi- 
ple that existing settlements should be continued where no 
substantial enhancement was likely to occur was accepted. 
The settlement of a district now takes 2 or 3 years instead of 
from 6 to 10 years. 

Bevenue 74. Act X of 1859 was passed for the protection of the 

f^afg SnTi tenants in Bengal and extended to the North-Western Prov- 
inAgra incea. It gave a statutory right of occupancy to every 

tenant in respect of ev^ery field which he had occupied con- 
tinuously for 12 years. After several amendments it was en- 
, tirely remodelled in Act XII of 1881 which, among other 

changes, gave occupancy rights in their home farm (sir) to 
persons who parted with their proprietary rights (ex-pro- 
prietary tenants). The 12 years’ rule, however, was left 
substantially unaltered. Increasing competition for land 
soon led landlords to obstruct the accrual of occupancy rights, 
which prevented the raising of rents. To prevent “ con- 
tinuous.” holding which carried the right with it, the fields 
were shifted or the tenants nominally ejected every eleventh 
year or so. It became necessary to alter the law to meet 
the new situation, and the result was the Tenancy Act of 
. 1901. This enacts that continuity of holding is not inter- 
' rupted by any shifting of the actuail lands held, provided the 
- - holder is not left altogether without land for at least a year 

' , , a time. It is assumed that land to which a tenant is 

j admitted by such shifting is given to him in exchange for 
if his previous holding. Under the old Act, too. any period 

® cultivated under a written lease could not 

; counted towards the 12 years necessary to acquire occu- 
The new Act provides that -no written 'leas© ■ 
growth of occupancy 'rights unless it is for.at'lea^ 
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7 years. Farther, ejectment of ordinary tenants was made 
more difficult. In spite of this the number of ejectments has 
in fact risen steadily since the introduction of the Act, the 
principal causes being the improvement in general conditions, 
the rise in the value of produce which induces the land-owner 
to ask for higher rents, and the increasingly commercial nature 
of the relations between landlord and tenant. On the other 
hand, the area protected from arbitrary ejectment by long 
leases or occupancy rights has grown from 63.6 to 72.4 per 
cent, of the total area held by ordinary tenants. 

75. No restrictive action was taken to prevent the rise Bent and 
of rents in Oudh for a decade after the restoration of order 
there. Under their sanads the taluqdars had to treat their in Ondli. 
tenants with consideration; and they on the whole fulfilled 
their obligations. After the first regular settlement, however, 
rents were generally raised, and increasing competition for 
land began in southern Oudh. Colonel Erskine made a 
special inquiry and recommended the grant of 7 years* leases 
with power to eject after that term, but with a limit to the 
enhancement of rent in. any new lease. These principles were 
accepted by Sir A. Lyall : the limit pf enhancement was fixed 
at 6| per cent, or 1 anna in the rupee. This was embodied in 
the Oudh Bent Act of 1886 ; but in 1921 this Act was amend- 
ed substantially. THe principal changes were that statutory 
tenants were given fixity of tenure for life, and provision made 
for the enhancement of their rents af intervals of 10 years in 
accordance with fair and equitable rates io be fixed by special 
officers ; aiib-ietting was restricted ; a large area of khudkasht 
was converted into sir, and the land-owners were given the 
right of acquiring sir in future by 10 years’ cultivation, and 
the land-owners were permitted to acquh-e tenants’ holdings 
compulsorily, on payment of compensation, for agricultural 
development and others specified purposes. 


76. The land revenue law was consolidated in 1873 and The Land 
1876 for Agra and Oudh respectively, and the two Acts were ^cFigoi 
amalgamated and revised in 1901. The law is still substantially ^ ’ 

the same as in Eegulation VII of 1822, but has been elaborated 
in the matter of records, partitions and the collection of reve- 
nue. The formation of any mahal whose area is less than 100 
acres or which has a revenue of less than Es. 100 is for- 
bidden. 

77. Act II of 1900 was framed with the object of making 

better provision for the preservation of certain estates and iin- with land, 
movaable property in Oudh. It permitted certain properties estates and 
and;^antees to apply for their estates to be “ settled,’* pres- 
eribed limitations, on the proprietors’ power of transferring 
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P^TI- “ settled estates,” and provided a system of entail for them. 
OAL This Act was repealed by Act V of 1917 (Oudh Settled 
Estates Act) which consolidated the law and introduced some 
— amendments, e.g. appeal to the Commissioner m certain cases 
The Am’a Estates Act of 1920 is similar to the Oudh Act, and 
was passed with similar objects, namely, to definite and regu- 
late the course of succession to impartible estates in Agra, and 
to facilitate the extension of the same course of succession to 
other estates, and to make better provision for the preserva- 
tion of such estates. . , „ 

The Oudh Encumbered Estates Act (1870), the Jhansi 
Encumbered Estates Act (1882), and the Bundelkbund En- 
cumbered Estates Act (1903) were passed with a view to 
relieving distress and indebtedness by means of inquiry by a 
special Judge, and liquidation of the amounts found to be 
justly due with the aid of loans from Government. The 
Bundelkbund Land Alienation Act (1903) supplemented these 
measures by limiting alienation of land by either sale or 
mortage from a member of specified agricultural castes to 
members of other ca.stes. The provisions of the Bundelkhund 
Encumbered Estate.s and Land Alienation Acts were extended 
in 1915 to the trans-Jumna portions of the Allahabad and 
Etawah districts and the southern portion of the Mirzapnr 
district. 

Finally, the Court of Wards Act has been amended. The 
most important change is that proprietors whose extravagance 
or. indebtedness is likely to dissipate their property may now 
be disqualified by Government and their estates taken under 
management by the Court : whilst advisory committees of 
landlords have been appointed to assist the Government and 
the Court in all matters relating to the assumption, manage- 
ment and release of estates. 

.-h'C mK .'w. i.'i :■• '.! iU.VK.jOV 

■ 78. The Agricultural department was created in 1874 by 

Sir J. Slrachey with the object of collecting information and 
increasing the food supply. From then until 1901 the c})ief 
value of the department lay in distributing good seed and 
; improving the land records. An Agricultural School was 

! ^ ■■■ ■ • opened in 1898, but it was in practice a school for officials 

i, , ■ only. In 1905 funds for agricultural development were allbt- 

|i u , ted by the Government of India and a scheme was worked 

III I out, of which the main features were the establishment of 
.s^cultural stations in each distinct region of the province 
i y detailed study of the local conditions 

dissemination amongst the people, of; 
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the knowledge thus acquired, and secondly, the creation of a 
central institution for research' and education. In 1907 the 
former Agricultural School became a College, though its 
buildings were not ready till 1911. It provided accommoda- 
tion for both research and education, ang its aim was to train 
not only subordinate revenue officials, but landlords, estate 
managers and men equipped to carry out the higher branches 
of the work of the department such as demonstration, lectur- 
ing and experiment. Efforts were also made to improve the 
quality of the more important cereals by maintaining local seed 
depots, and attempts were made to introduce European agri- 
cultural implements. Eesearch work was started on sugarcane 
and cotton. It had long been recognized that efficient masonry 
wells are one of the most important agTicultural needs of the 
province, but the experiments hrst made in this direction were 
unsuccessful, and it was not until 1906-7 that a detailed well 
survey was made. Its results showed that the province con- 
tains three main tracts where conditions in the matter of well 
irrigation differ, namely, the submontane tracts, the Doab 
tracts and Bundelkhund. In the closing years of the last 
decade efforts were made to meet their different needs and a 
trained staff* of well sinkers organized. 
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79. During the last ten years the functions and activi- Since 
ties of the Agricultural department have expanded very rax 3 id- 
ly, especially in tlie years before and smee the War. It is 
admitted tiiat ‘‘ in its days of prosperity the Government 
devoted far too small a share of its surf)ius revenues to the 
development of India’s first and greatest industry,” and there 
seems little fear now of the error being repeated. Progress 
was hampered during the War by the absence of some mem- 
bers of the Agricultural Service on war work and the sus|)en- 
sion of recruitment, and since the War high prices and finan- 
cial exigencies have imposed a further check on development. 

In spite, however, of these handicaps very substantial progress 
lias been made. 


80. In the first place the Agricultural department has Be-organi- 
been re-organized in ail its branches, which are now divided nation of . 
into (1) demonstrational and experimental, (2) educational and aepartmeiit- 
research, (3) engineering, and (4) cattle breeding. There 
has been a considerable increase in the staff, both in the higher 
and in the lower grades, though lack of funds has so far jjre- 
vented all the posts sanctioned and proposed from being filled. 

It has been decided to expand the four agricultural circles 
which were in existence at the beginning* of the decade into 
ten, based on territorial and soil peculiarities, and the number 
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lias already been increased to seven. Many more demonstra- 
tion farms have been established, and it is proposed that there 
shall eventually be one for each district. There has also been 
a considerable increase in the number of seed depots and a 
resolution moved in the Legislative Council to the effect that 
the aim slioiiid be ^ establish one for every tabsil has been 
Hccepcied by Government. 

81. The College at Cawnpore has been reformed iwtce 
during the last ten years, first of ail in 1913 when the kanuugo 
students under training for the Keveniie department were 
removed from it, and recently again by the removal of 
the students belonging to the yeoman class who required 
merely a practical education and who only remained at 
the College for the shorter, two years* course. Their re- 
quireii»ents have iiow^ been met by the establishment of an 
Agricultural School at Bulandshahr which has made a promis- 
ing beginning. It is hoped to open more schools of this kind 
as soon as funds permit. It has recently been decided to 
affiliate the College to the Allahabad University, and arrange- 
ments to this end are being pushed on as rapidly as possibla. 
Various improvements, such as extension of buildings and 
inciease in staff, have either been or are being made, and land 
for demonstration purposes has lately been acquired. 

82. Eesearch work, in particular on wheat, cotton and 
sugarcane, has been carried on continuously. There are still 
mauj^ difficult problems to solve in connection with the 
improvement of cotton and sugarcane. The work of the past 
few years has been in the main an enquiry into the nature of 
these problems, cluefly by means of actual experiment®, but 
soiTie encouraging results have already been obtained. The 
great superiority of Pusa and Cawnpore wheats over those 
formerly sown lias been established for some years now ; they 
have been distributed throughout the province with the help 
of the seed depots and their popularity is assured. 

83. Agricultural engineering has suffered more than any 
other branch of the department by war conditions, but definite 
progress has none the less been made. An Agricultural Engi- 
neer was appointed as far back as 1913, and during the years 
that have since elapsed his activities have been directed in the 


, ' ; raain tc the setting up of tube wells. These have become 

^ J very popular with land-owners, and the difficulty of the last 
yj has been to satisfy the demand for theta. The 

i / I ! ongiu'^ering branch has lately been strengthened; a worksliop 

^ ^ d4p6t for machinery and repairs is being construct- 

^ it is hoped, before long, to be able' to satisfy the 

I in Ml. ■ " 'V 

^ /..-■Mr: 
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84. As already noted there has been a considerable POLITI' 
expansion in the number of demonstration and experimental 

farms. In this as in other respects, excepting the compara- 
tively brief period when the minds of the people were poisoned — ■ 

by non-co-operation agitators, there has been increasing co- of'tha 
operation on the part of the public. In Oudh several enligh- public- 
tened taluqjiars have established demonstration farms which 
work in clbse association with the department, and their 
example has been followed by a few of the larger proprietors 
of the Agra province. The increasing interest of the public 
in. the work of the department has been shown by the debates 
in the Legislative Council, and chiefly as a result of criticisms 
made there it has recently been decided that all demonstration 
farms must be made to pay their way. 

85. Cattle breeding until recently was under the control 
of the Veterinary department. During the last year the cattle 
farms in the Muttra and Kheri districts, together with the 
direction of district cattle breeding operations, were luade over 
to the Agricultural department. Various schemes are at 
present under consideration for improving the usefulness of 
these farms. 

86. Co-operative work began on the passing of the co- Early 
operative Societies Act X of 1904. The next five years was a history, 
period of observation, experiment and slow but steady growth. 

Between 1909 and 1912 there was rapid expansion. The 
number of societies rose from 869 to 1946, while the working 
capital increased from about 38 lakhs to over 68 lakhs. But 
simultaneously with the passing of the new Act of 1912 (II 

of 1912) the movement had to face a difficult situation. 
Expansion continued during the first half of 1913, the number 1913-1918. 
of societies rising to 2,530 and the working capital to some 
86J lakhs. But the year was marked by widespread scarcity 
and a serious crisis in commercial- bankmg. and was followed 
by the unparalleled economic disorganization which accom- 
panied the outbreak of the War. At the same time the move- 
ment. had to combat the evils of too rapid expansion based on 
the excessive hopes of early co-operators. The staff of the Co- 
operative department, consisting , only of a Kegistrax, two 
Assistant Registrars and nine Inspectors (now known as Junior 
Assistant Registrars) was wholly inadequate to deal with the 
position, and the result was that in 1918 the number of 
socibties fell from 3,245 to 3,090, and the working capital from 
120 to 111 lakhs. . ' : ■ - • . 
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87, Vuiious measures were adopted at this stage to help 
aad encourage the movement. The staff of the department 
was substantially increased; legislation w'as passed for the 
speedy and effective liquidation of bad societies; district 
officers were asked to give their special attention to the needs 
of the movement ; voluntary "workers were encouraged in 
many ways ; the support of the Court of Wards was enlisted, 
and the status of non-official Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen of 
Central Societies was put on an equal footing with large land- 
owners and income-tax payers for purposes of the electoral roll 
of the Council of State. The results of these measures have 
been satisfactory. The movement stands now on a firmer basis 
than it did in 1918. Great caution has been exercised in 
registering new societies, while all stunted growths have been 
steadily removed. Notouthstanding the dissolution during 
the last four years of no less than 760 societies, the total num- 
ber of societies has increased by 2,018 primary and 29 central, 
the total working capital by 3k98 lakhs, and the number of 
members of primary societies by 30,475. The capital owned 
by the movement, i.e., the share capital, the resen'e fund and 
the deposits of members, amounted on the 30th June, 1922, to 
Es. 56.04 as against 37.82 lakhs on the same date in 1918. 
The movement has spread to 46- districts, the only districts 
unrepresented being Pilibhit and Garhwal. Agricultural 
supplies, such as improved seed, implements and manures, are 
being provided by most of the central banks. One of the 
chief weaknesses in the movement is the small number of 
non-credit societies, 38 in all. 


Early 88. Famines are known to have been frequent before 

famines. British rule, but their history is lost, save for a few horrors 

recorded in contemporary accounts. Between 1291 and 1786 
there were 13 famines round Delhi alone. There was one at 
; the end of the 13th century when people drowned themselves 

in the Jumna from hunger; another between 1325 and 1350, 
; when the results of drought were aggravated by the exaction? 

of Muhammad bin Tughlak. The Upper Doab suffered at 
; • the end of the 14th century after the ravages of Timur : and 

; ,t ; ■, in 1424 famine prevented the march of an army to Kanauj. 

' ■ In 1471 the Lower Doab and Bundelkhund suffered during the 

, wars between the Lodis and the Sharkis. Famine due to 

’ ' brought ravaged the Doab in 1661. In 1783-4 occurred the 

' n ehalisa (1840 was the samvat year) in which instructions were 
I chiefs and collectors to regulate fibe price and sale of 

establish store houses. The monsoon of 1803 
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failed and famine again visited the provinces. Thirty lakhs 
of revenue were remitted, ten lakhs advanced to land-owners, 
and a bounty ofiered on all imports of grain into Benares, 
Allahabad, Cawnpore and Batehgarh. In 1812 there was a 
famine in the trans- Jumna tract of which little is known. 
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89. In 1837-8 occurred perhaps the worst famine of the 1837-8- 
19th century. It was intense ironi Allahabad to Delhi and 
worst from Cawnpore to Agra. The rains of 1836 failed and 
previous harvests had been poor. Prices rose to 10 seers a 
rupee; there were violent outbreaks of crime, and the troops 
were called out ; mortality was very great. The principles of 
modern relief policy date from this famine. ISimety-five lakhs 
of revenue were remitted, 20 lakhs spent on relief work and 
3^ lakhs on gratuitious relief. 


90. After the mutiny and two years of irregular rainfall 1860*61- 
conditions were ripe for famine. In 1860 the monsoon failed 
and famine was general in Bundelkhund and between Agra and 
Delhi. Nine lakhs were spent, on relief works, 5J lakhs on 
gratuitous relief, 3 lakhs were given in advances and lakhs 
of revenue remitted. Poorhouses were opened for the first 
time at the suggestion of Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Strachey, 
and relief was given to parda-nashin ladies in their homes. 

This famine produced the report by Colonel Baird Smith 
already referred to ; he attributed the greater resisting power 
of the people to stability of tenure, the result of the new settle- 
ruent and canal irrigation. 


91. The “ Eajputana famine of 1868 affected the same 1868-9. 
parts of the country as the preceding one, but was intense 
chiefly in the trans- Jumna tracts. Food was poured in from 
Oudh and the eastern districts. The relief system broke down 
under the weight of immigration from the neighbouring states 

and the mortahty was great. Twenty-five lakhs were spent on 
relief works and lakhs on gratuitous relief; there were 
advances of 10 lakhs, but remissions of revenue were small. 

It ivas on this occasion that Sir William Muir, then Lieuten- 
ant-Grovernor, issued the famous order that officers were 
personally responsible that every life that could be saved was 
saved. 

92. The Behar famine was accompanied by scarcity in 18734. 
the adjacent districts of this province and in Bundelkhund, but 

little relief was required. 

93. The monsoon of 1877 failed and the autumn crop 1877-8. 
was lost : but good rains in October and December saved the 
spring crop. Belief works ware opened in September, but 
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people did not cojne in any numbers till early in 1878. Only 
16 lakhs were spent on relief works and about 4 lakhs on 
gratuitous relief. 

94. In 1890 both crops failed in Kiimann, and though 
there was money there w’-as no grain to be bought. Govern- 
ment imported 45,000 maunds of grain which saved the situa- 
tion. Exactly similar measures were required in 1892, wdien, 
though relief wmrks were opened, few people came to them. 


1896-7- 95. The moiihoon of 1895 failed in Bundelkhund, and 

by the end of the year relief was started. The rains of the 
next year failed more or less generally, and famine w''as 
general, save in the Meerut division. The organization was 
extremely elaborate. The expenditure on relief w^as 167 lakhs, 
40 lakhs were advanced, 145 lakhs of revenue were suspended, 
and 6*^ lakhs remitted. The people come out of the ordeal, 
on the whole, well. Though the labouring population had not 
iiuproved in condition, it was clear that the land-owning and 
tenant classes had exhibited a power of resistance previousl}’ 
unknown. 


1905-6. 96. In 1904 and 1905 the crops were unsatisfactory in 

Bundelkhiuid, Muttra, JGawali and parts of Agra and Cawm- 
pore, whilst the monsoon of 1905 was very badly distributed. 
The result was that in 1905-6 cojiditions approximating to 
famine prevailed till a good monsoon in 1906 brought relief, 

1907-8. ^17. The monsoon of 1907 failed completely in August 

and by December most of the province was in the grip of a 
severe famine. Nineteen districts were classed as famine, 
21 as scarcity and 8 as normal districts. It was remarkable for 
attacking Oudh, parts of which scarcely knew what famine 
was, with great severity, whilst as usual the trans-Jumna 
tracts suffered. The power of resistance of the people, how- 
ever, proved to be very great indeed, and the excess of the 
death-rate over the normal was only 3.88 per mille during the 
famine months, which is low as famine death rates go. The 
net loss in crops was valued at about 30 million sterling ; 207| 
lakhs were spent on famine relief generally : 77J lakhs of 
revenue and 12^^ lakhs of advances were remitted, and 274J 
lakhs of advances were made. The most striking feature in 
; • this famine was the absence of wandering which kept the 

. d^ath-rate down and the poorliouses empty, 

98. After the 1907-8 famine the Eamine Code. of 1905 
cax'efuliy examined and amended. The amendments rang- 
matters of detail to questions of principle. -The pro- 
famine mlief works, whether erf the Public. Works 
^ village programmes, were amended, 'and th^i 

,U‘ i”-'' i ‘I .V ' ' . ' ' ' ' '’T/.,. 
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Irrigation branch, prepared supplementary lists of small irriga- 
tion works. All the programmes are revised as occasion arises. 

1)9. The monsoon of 1913 was unsatisfactory, famine 
vvas declared in Jalaim, Banda, Hamirpur and parts of 
Etawah, and scarcity in Jhansi, Muttra, Allahabad, Agra, 

Biidaun, Moradabad, Bareilly, Shahjahanpur and Fatehpur. 

The n:ost serious feature was fodder failure, which was severe 
ii the Bundelkhund, Agra, Meerut and Eohilkhiind divisions. 

The net loss in crops was valued at almost the same figure as 
that of 1907-8, but it must be remembered that their monetary 
value had risen considerably. 55J lakhs were spent on famine 
relief generally ; 48^ lakhs of revenue were remitted, and 191 
lakhs of advances were made. 

100. The monsoon failed again in 1918. No district 1918 
received more than half its normal rain, and hot winds took 

the place of the monsoon during the second half of Bept ember. 

Eamine, however, was declared nowhere, and scarcity only in 
liundeikliund and parts of Etawah, Mirzapur, Agra and Basti. 

Over 61 lakhs of revenue were remitted, and 2 crores given in 
advances, while the amount spent on famine relief generally 
was 18J lakhs. 

101. The monsoon of 1920 was also unsatisfactory, as if 1920. 
ceased in most districts about the middle of August and there 
was practically no rain from then until the third week of the 
following January. Scarcity had to be declared in Almora, 

Garhwal and Mirzapur. 

102. The history of the droughts of the last ten years is 

clear proof of the increased staying power of the people. The 
monsoon failed as badly in 1918 as it did in 1907, but the 
results were not nearly so serious. ^ 

c. ; 

‘ ■ 

103. During the past decade considerable progress has been Progress 
made in the Forest department. The first question of note to 
be raised w^as that of the reservation of the district protected decade, 
forests of Kumaun. These forests had previously been 
subject to a measure of control from district authorities, but 
this control had not arrested the deterioration that was going 
on on all sides with the usual inevitable results, drying up of 
springs, dearth of leaf fodder, disappearance of trees, erosion 
of soil and the other concomitants of a bad forest policy'. As 
: a result of the Forest Settlement in the earlier years of the 
deciade an area of 3,200 sq. miles of protected forest was taken 
ovex, settled and reserved and the Kumaun Circle was formed 
temporarily from 30th October, 1915, and made permanent 
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POLm- frooi 30th October, 1917. In view of the additional work 
O-EO^BA department; and tiie increase in the number 

PHY. ' circles a Chief Conservator wa.B r.ppointed from the 1st 
— October, 1915. His appointment synchronized with greatly 
increased activity, noteworthy events being the formation of 
the Utilizatioii Chcle from isi October, 1918, and the forma- 
tion of the Working Plans and ilescarcli Circle from 6th 
January, 1920. Bresent financial stringency has caused much 
adverse criticism to be levellcii at tire Kniiiaim and Utilization 
Circles with results which are dealt \vith in another portion 
of this report. 


Fmpneial 304. A complaint is sometimes made that the forests are 

aspect. hiBofficiently exploited and that they ought to contribute to 
the revenue of the coiintiy far more than they do. The Pro- 
vincial Government has long been alive to the possibility of 
increasing the net income derived from forests, and it was 
with this object that the Sawmill and Turnery w^as started at 
Clutterbuckganj during the last four years of the decade. 
Considerable expenditure was naturally essential for the in- 
ception of this enterprise, nearly all of which was found from 
revenue, and this naturally had an adverse effect on profits 
showm in these j^ears. What are really very successful results 
in territorial Circles have been obscured by the capital expen- 
diture on the Sawmill and Turnery and the Wood-Working 
Institute at Bareilly, which is almost wholly an educational 
institution and has cost the department a good deal of monev. 
It is also often forgotten that only about 7 par cent, of the area 
of the province is controlled by the Porest department, and 
even of this a very considerable part consists of grazing land 
wdiich cannot be made to bring in anything but a low^ average 
revenue. In some areas, notably the Gorakhpur division, 
profits amounting to Rs, 6 per acre have been realized in spite 
of the fact that a very considerable portion of these forests do 
not bear timber and are only grazing and grass reserves. Such 
areas are being developed to the uttermost and any further rise 
in profits can only be obtained by the provision of mechanical 
facilities for transport to the railways. The formation of the 
Working Plans Circle w^hicli devotes its whole time to the 
question of afforestation and of up-to-date w^orking plans is a 
, measure of which the effect will be apparent only after some 

■ ; , , decades. The progress actually made by the Porest depart- 

- ^ . y ment has been much more than is generally appreciated and 
\ / y. ; has been obscured by the fact that the capital expenditure has 
/ ‘ * Vy ; regarded not as capital but as a part of the normal expen- 

year. The capital which has been sunk in ' 
should bear fruit in years to come, but' it would 
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be unreasonable to expect that results should be immediately 
apparent. These considerations account for the fact that 
virhile there has been in recent years a very considerable 
increase in expenditure by the Forest department, the increase 
in income has hardly been proportionate to it. In the year 
1911-12 receipts amounted to over 30J lakhs, while expendi- 
ture only came to 14J lakhs. Expenditure for the past year 
reached the comparatively large" figure of 61 J lakhs, "and 
receipts only exceeded it by about 12 | lakhs. 

^ 105. It is probably not unfair to say that the industrial 
policy of Government prior to 1901 was a policy of laissez 
fake : the industrial progress of the province begins with the 
rapid growth of mills and factories at the beginning of the 
present century, and even for this Government can claim but 
little credit seeing that it gave at fii-st but little assistance and 
impetus to the movement. The angle of vision, however, 
soon changed; in 1907 a survey of the industries of the prov- 
ince began, and from that time forward the interest of Gov- 
ernment may be said to have been continuous, active and 
substantial. On the completion of the industrial survey an 
Industrial Conference was summoned to consider how indus- 
trial enterprise could be enconraged and to frame a system of 
industrial education. Its first recommendation was the crea- 
tion of a department to deal with industrial ciuestions and 
control technical education. This department came into 
existence in 1910, the duties of the Director of Industries 
appointed to take charge of it being in the first place to inspect 
Technics] and Tndnstrial Schools and advise on such educa- 
tion ; secondly, to control an office which was intended to be a 
bureau of information for all persons who wished to develop 
or initiate industries ; and thirdly, to investigate the possibili- 
ties of development. The Industrial Conference also recom- 
mended the creation of a Technological Institute, but lack of 
funds prevented the scheme from being carried out, though a 
Technological department was started at the Thomason 
College at Eoorkee and subsequently a Technical Laboratory 
under an Industrial Chemist was set up at Cawiipore. Finally, 
the Industrial School which was already in existence at Luck- 
now was extended and improved. A new Industrial School 
was opened at Gorakhpur together with an experimental 
cotton-weaving station at Benares and a Carpentry School at 
Bareilly. Three demonstration schools for popularizing 
improved methods of weaving were opened in 1908, while 
Goyernment assistance in the shape of grants was given to 
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POWTI- other siniiiar schools under private management. The Allah- 
aEOGEA Exhibition of 1910 further assisted the industrial 


PHY. " a'Wakening of the province. 


1912 - 1922 . 106. The industrial policy of Government in the last 

decade has followed generally the lines of advance indhiatea liy 
the Industrial Conference already referred to. It has been con- 
cerned not so much with the multiplication of mills and fac- 
tories of the kind already established as with the ■ encourage- 
ment of new enterprises, the introduction of new industries, 
and the extension and improvement of facilities for industrial 
education. In the last few years the attention of Government 
has been also directed to problems of labour such as the pre- 
vention of strikes and the general welfare of industrial 
employees. 


107. A considerable stimulus to industrial expansion was 
afforded by the War, which furnished the province in common 
with the rest of India with a chance of initiating new indus- 
tries, which it had never enjoyed before, though at the same 
time it was responsible for some obstacles in the path of pro- 
gress. On the one hand shortage of imports of materials which 
were essential to the economic life of the province and the 
resulting high prices stimulated their production and on the 
other shortage of transport and restricted imports of machinery 
hampered the full development of many industrial concerns. 
On the whole, however, industries greatlv benefited by war 
conditions. 



On the outbreak of war a commit se was appointed to 
investigate the possibilities of assisting local industries by 
replacing German and Austrian manufactures by Tiidian-mad'e 
articles, and with the same object there was held early in 
1915 a commercial exhibition of Indian and enemy manufac- 
tures at Cawnpore, which was of considerable value to manu- 
facturers of these commodities. An experimental dyeing class 
was also started in 1914 to assist the small dyeing industries 
of the province which were affected by the scarcity of dyes 
resulting from the outbreak of war.- Q?his developed in the 
following year into the Cawnpoi’e Eyeing School, which soon 
made rapid progress and has since had, as the Cawnpore 
Dyemg and Printing School, a very encouraging history 
attracting students from all over India. Efforts were made to 
Capture the import trade in Austrian bangles and glass and 
,^t with some measure of success, a European glass expert 
,Hmg imported from England for three years to advise manu- 
examine in what directions local plant and 
and improved. * . . 
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And while war conditions brought iuto greater proiliin- POLITI- 
ence the urgent need of assistance to industries, more espe- . 

cially those connected with the working up of the raw agricul- 
tural products of the pro%unce and the small luxury industries, — 
the requirements of the military authorities led to a very con- 
siderable expansion in the work of the mills and factories. 

The exceptional demands of this nature upon the Cawnpore 
Tannery resulted in a shortage in tanning tnaterials which was 
at one time a matter for considerable anxiety, but the efforts 
of the Director of Industries and his assistants in discovering 
new raw products were successful in ensuring a sufficiency of 
such materials. Military requirements also produced intense 
activitj’’ in the cotton and woollen industries'. 


108. Mention has been made above of the importation of 
a European expert for the glass industry. Other European 
experts were imported to assist other industries, and help was 
afforded to some concerns by the loan of men temporarily 
employed in this country in the Army. In fact, it may be said 
that the last half of the decade is marked by the growing re- 
cognition of the necessity of employing European experts to 
give advice in the starting of new industries and to staff the 
Industrial Schools, No less than three European Assistant 
Principals were recruited in 1915-16 for the Technical Schools 
at Luoknow and Bareilly. 

109. The Technical Schools already established continued Technical 
throughout the decade to make good pi'ogress, and there has ®®hools. 
been a persistent demand for the men turned out by them. 

If the results have been in other directions disappointing, it 
because the most intelligent of the young men of the prov- 
ince at present show little inclination to devote themselves to 
technical -and industrial pursuits. Pupils who attend the 
schools evince little ambition and too often Iea,ve with their 
education half finished, tempted with the offer of high wages 
from commercial firms. The Central '^Aood-Working Institute 
at Bareilly was transferred in 1919 to the control of the Eojrest 
department in order that in addition to its educational work it 
might also be utilized for the purpose of testing the use of the 
various products of the forests on a semi-commercial scale. 

Its place was taken by the Allahaba^ Carpentry School, 
which was opened on the 1 st April of the same year. In the 
short period which has since elapsed the schooi has become 
one of the most successful and popular institutions of the prov- 
ince. It is hoped to construct new buildings for it in the 
neM future. In the same' year there was established a Tech- 
mcal School at Jhansi in conjunction with the Great Indian 
Peninsula Eailway Company’s workshops, where students i ^ 
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receive their practical training. Leather working schools 
have been established at Cawnpore and Meerut, and mention 
should also be made of the various weaving schools, perman- 
ent and peripatetic throughout the province, which have 
effected some measure of improvement. The question of their 
future management has lately been considered by Government 
on receipt of the report of a committee under the Eegistrar of 
Oo-opferative Societies appointed for this purpose. 

110. Numerous other important landmarks in the indus- 
trial histo]^ of the past decade must be mentioned. A Board 
of -Industries was constituted in 1914 for the purpose of advis- 
ing Government on schemes of commercial and industrial 
development, and on the co-ordination of industrial works and 
education. ^ The Board has held several meetings every year 
and its advice has been of the greatest assistance to Govern- 
ment. 

111. Hie establishment of a Tecimological Institute at 
Hawnpore was postponed during the War as all suitable candi- 
dates for the post of Principal were engaged on war work, and 
it was not until 1919 that a. beginning could be made. The 
•services of Dr. E. E. Waison, m.a., d.sc., were then secured 

charge as Pnncipal of the Institute early in 
1920, temporary laboratory accommodation being arranged for 
until such time as permanent buildings should be ready The 
foimdatmn stone of the main building of the Institute was laid 
by Ills Excellency the Governor on the 25th November, 1921. 
Hans for its completion are now being pushed on as rapidly as 
possible,^ and a staff is being built up as need arises. The 
mam objects of the Institute are to provide a place “ where 
students will be_ taught the elements of engineering and the 
chemistry of their particular subject and at the same time will 
receive practica,! training on a factory scale in the subject which 
they are studying.” ^ 

en to strength- 

an the department by the addition of two Deputy Directors of 
Industries m accordance with the recommeLations of the 
Indian Indnstea Commission. A further step in the same 

teSSS^ “ ^921 when ten Divisional Superin- 

tendents of ludnstnes were appointed, one for each division 

to :Stl: the industries o/the proTcI’ 

to r^rt the difficulties expenenced by differeni industries tn 
e Dmector, and to assist small industries with advice. 

IQIa; d central Emprium was opened at Cawnpore in 
Bio, its object temg the maintenance of a proper and uni 

fe «g»5™tion of mp^ly and de- 
flndiDg of adequate markets both within and ' 

iitWsM'.'.i', ' ' ■■■ ' '■ m:.;- 
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without India.” Pour years later the Emporium was trans- 
ferred to Lucknow and placed under the direct charge of the 
Principal of the School of Arts and Crafts. The transfer has 
been fully justified by the re.sults, and the Empoi’ium has since 
done much to extend the market for the art work of the prov- 
ince and to enable producers to get into touch with foreign 
dealers. The Principal in charge of the Emporium attended 
the British Industries Pair in London in 1920 and 1921 with a 
large collection of the best examples of the arts and crafts of 
the province, and despite severe trade depression in England 
placed orders and sold goods for a considerable amount. The 
Work of the Emporium was also displaj^ed in the British In- 
dustries Pair of 1922, when charge of the exhibits of these 
provinces was undertaken by the officer who was in charge of 
the Punjab provincial exhibits. 

114. The Stores Purchase department was opened in 
November, 1921, with the special object of encouraging the 
industries of the province. Instructions were issued by Gov- 
ernment that stores required for the public services should in 
all suitable cases be of Indian manufacture. The department 
ha,s been subjected to much criticism by, and is still not popular 
with, some of the departments ; but it is believed that its 
creation has already been justified by the results obtained. 
Many orders for stores which would formerly have gone abroad 
have been placed in India in consequence of the formation of 
the department, and substantial economies, made possible by 
consolidation and purchases in bulk, have in many instance’s 
been effected. 

11 . 5 . Another Board closely connected with the depart- 
ment of Industries has recently come into being, namely, the 
Board of Industrial Loan Commissioners. It has been created 
to deal with all_ applications from industrialists for financial 
assistance, and its creation should appreciably lighten the 
work of the Board of Industries. 

116. It is intended to expand the Technical School, 
Lucknow, into a College for the instruction of mechanical and 
electrical engineers, but the scheme has been arrested for the 
present by lack of funds. Meanwhile it is proposed to refer 
the scheme for fui'ther consideration to a committee on which 
representatives of the Lucknow University will sit, their advice 
being required as it is intended to associate the proposed 
College from" the outset with that University. 

117. With the advent of peace and consequent cessation 
of demands from the Army, and the return of foreign competi- 
tion it was natural that there should be some depression in the 
industries which had benefited by war conditions. This depres- 
sion has been aggrava,ted by the unsettled state of affairs, and 
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P^TI- the general malaise, which India in common with the rest of 

„ OA^L the world has experienced. Por a short time after the conclu- 
Armistice it seemed not unlikely that the province, 
— ■ TOth the rest of India, was about to enjoy a period of industrial 

expansion, the like of which had never before been seen. A 
wave of optimism swept over the land. Capital was plentiful 
and was attracted by the possibilities of industrial develop- 
ment, so that company promoters had little difficulty in obtain- 
ing funds to finance all kinds of industrial schemes. Some of 
these were sound, some unsound, but all soon found themselves 
handicapped by the post bcllutn difficulties, which have been 
a bar to progress generally, in particular the difficulties of 
obtaining machinery, railway transport and coal. In addition 
the dramatic rise and fall in the exchange value of the rupee 
helped further to disturb the normal current of trade, and the 
unprecedented trade slump throughout Europe, which com- 
menced in the autumn of 1920, restricted the Em'opean 
demand for Indian products, raw and manufactured, The^ 
various causes have made the past two years a period of small 
prosperity for most industrialists in the province, and new 
industries have been conspicuous by their absence. 


VI i 1 ♦ 


Before 1843. 118, In 1791 Jonathan Duncan founded a_ college at 

Benares to cultivate the laws, literature and religion of the 
Hindus, and incidentally to supplv unalified assistants for 
European Judges. In 1823 Pandit G-andadhar left funds to 
endow the Agra College. Between 1823 and 1887 eight 
schools, chiefly for Oriental learning, were opened. Erom 
1835, however [ English education was gradually introduced in 
accordance with Lord William Bentinck’s minute inspired by 
Lord Macaulay. 


1843 - 54 . 



119. In 1843 the control of education was made over to 
the Local Government. Mr. Thomason then t’ooK in hand his 
famous organization of the educational system. Indigenous 
schools were aided instead of the existing expensive institu- 
tions : vernacular became the medium' of instruction, and text- 
books were drawn up. In 1849 a scheme was sanctioned for 
a model school at the headquarters of each tahsil in eight dis- 
tricts (Bareilly, Sh'ahiahanpur, Agi-a, Muttra, Mainpuri, Ali- 
garh, Earrukhabad, Btawah) ; there was a district visitor and 
two or three pargana visitors in each district, all under a Visi- 
tor-General. In 1854 Mr. Alexander, Collector of Muttra, 
; devised a scheme by which primary schools were established 
groups of villages and paid for by the landlords (halqabandt 
, , Other districts soon followed this example. ' , ' 
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120. Mr. Thomason’s system was warmly commended 
by the Director in 1854, who ordered its adoption all over 
India. The department of Public Instruction was constituted 
under a director and two inspectors and devoted itself chiefly 
to founding halqabandi schools and tahsili schools as described 
above. There were two Colleges and one High School but 
otherwise secondary education w^as left to the missionaries who 
maintained three Colleges and ten schools. District schools 
were established in 1867. In Oudh the earliest schools were 
of this nature ; they were started by private subscriptions and 
Government grants between 1859 and 1862, whilst tahsili 
schools were introduced between 1861 and 1865 ; the Oudh 
department was established in 1864. University education 
commenced with the affiliation of Colleges to the Calcutta Uni- 
versity in 1860. 

121. In 1872 was founded the Muir Central College at 
Allahabad which was intended to be the focus of an improved 
system ; and in the same year the idea of the Aligarh Anglo- 
Muhammadan College took shape. Before this date some 
attempt had been made to concede the principle of local control 
by the appointment of educational cess committees : but it was 
not till the passing of the Ijocal Bates Act of 1871 that these 
committees became active bodies, when they were turned into 
sub-committees of the district committee or board. In 1877 
they were ^ven partial control over the tahsili schools. About 
the same time fees were for the fii’st time raised. Municipal 
Committees were more or less independent and the growth of 
municipal schools was a feature of the decade : but the district 
committees remained financially impotent. 

122. The Commission of 1882 animadverted on the want 
of support given to private enterprise, both in the matter of 
indigenous primary and secondary schools. The educational 
Bub-comrnittees were abolished in that year and to the. district 
and municipal committees was given the administrative and 
financial control of all Government primary and secondary 
schools ; the distiict inspecting staff was subordinate to them. 
This was the position for many years. In 1887 the Allahabad 
University was founded. 

123. Bor the next twenty years the history of education 
is a history of a straggle to get more money, into the details of 
which it is hardly necessary to go. In 1904 Act VIII re- 
constitiited the University Senate. 

124. Considerable progress was made in primary educa- 
tion at the be^nning of this quinquennium, but in 1909-10 
there came a distinct set-back from which a recovery was not 
made till 1911-12. The number of primary schools rose from 
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9,153 to 9,207 with 477,141 scholars as against 386,352, while 
expenditure also rose from 13 J lakhs to 16 2/5 lakhs. 

125. A committee met in 1907 to consider the needs of 
secondary education. By the District Boards Act of 1906 dis- 
trict High Schools had passed from the control of the Educa- 
tional department to that of the District Boards, but it was 
quickly shown that tlie s^^stem was unsuitable. The boards 
w^ere unable to deal with technical questions, whilst adminis- 
tration, especially in the matter of transfers of masters, be- 
came extremely difficult. As a result of the committee's re- 
port the High Schools were provincialized. The pay pd pros- 
pects of head masters were improved, whilst the institufion of 
a training College of higher grade than that which previously 
existed together with a lower grade College for undergraduates 
did much to improve the qualifications of the masters. The 
cadre of inspectors was also increased and the equipment of 
the schools and the hostel a(*eommodation improved. Finally, 
the School Leaving Certificate Examination was introduced. 

126. It w^as noted in the Eeport for 1911-12 that female 
education was still in its infancy and that real^ progress only 
began during the decennium 1901-1911. A Chief Inspectress 
was then appointed ; the normal school at Lucknow was en- 
larged and its staff revised. Fifteen training classes were 
established and the Crosthwaite Grirls* School at Allahabad 
received a grant which enabled it to open a training class for 
teachers of good social status. There was a steady, if slow, 
improvement in the quality of teachers, but lack of suitable 
women teachers stood in the way of progress. On the whole, 
it was noted that progress had been satisfactory, the number 
of female literates having doubled since 1901. 

127. In the quinquennium 1912-17 attention was 
devoted chiefly to primary education. A committee was 
appointed under the presidency of Mr. Justice Piggott to en- 
quire into and report upon the comparative backwardness of 
this branch of education, and in accordance with the recom- 


mendations of this committee the whole system of primary 
education was revised with the object of making the full pri- 
mary course the aim of all children who undergo primary 
education. Every district in the province was divided up into 
a number of primary circles with the object of establishing 
ultimately in each a school teaching the full primary course. 
The so-called lower primary was abandoned as a definite stage 
of education and schools were hencefortK no longer known as 
; i^pper and lower primary. During the quinquennium the 
I Jiilliirber of primary schools and scholars rose from 9,251 and 
. 10,635 and 631,844 respectively. 
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128. The quinquennium was also notable for the steps 
taken to encourage primary education among Muhammadans 
and other special classes. It became obligatory for district 
boards to open schools for any special class in a village if the 
attendance of 20 boys of that class was guaranteed. A special 
Inspector for Muhammadan Schools was appointed for the 
province and a special Deputy Inspector for Muhammadan 
Schools for each educational division. A provincial Mdktuh 
Committee and district Maktab committees for each district 
were also formed and a special course was introduced for Jkfufc- 
tabs as being more suitable for Muhammadans than the ordi- 
nary course. 

129. Other points to be noted in the educational history 
of these five years are (1) a considerable advance in the number 
of secondary schools and scholars, (2) the establishment of 
University Chairs in connection with the G-overnment of 
India s policy in the matter of research, and (3) the formation 
of an advisory Board of Education consisting of official and 
non-official members acquainted with and interested in the 
problems of education. 

130. In spite of adverse political and economic conditions 
the last five years have been a period of unprecedented educa- 
tional expansion. In 1919-20 there was put into operation a 
three years’ programme of expansion which aimed at a rapid 
extension throughout the province of facilities for primary 
education, and included a systematic scheme of grappling with 
the problem of educating depressed and backward classes. 
Before the quinquennium closed the possibility of compulsory 
education in specially selected areas had become an immediate 
probability iii some municipalities. Projects for the expansion 
of primary education connoted a demand for additional primary 
teachers and for more accommodation in secondary schools, 
and provision has accordingly bean made in middle schools to 
meet all the needs of the present and the immediate future. 
As regards English education the chief reforms have been the 
introduction of compulsor}’' science into the school curriculum, 

- improvement in the pay of teachers and a liberal increase in 
the provision for scholarships. In the sphere of University 
education the recommendations of Sir Michael Sadler’s Com- 
mittee were put into immediate effect with due modifications 
to suit conditions in these provinces. The intermediate classes 
whose tuition was a heavy burden upon University workers 
have been relegated to their proper position in secondary 
education, and at the same time the Universities have been 
relieved of all pre-collegiate examinations by the institution of 
a Bo^d of High School and Intermediate Education. Mean- 
while the constitution of the Universities has been remodelled 
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by legislation. At Lucknow a new residential unitary Univer- 
sity has been created within the last three years by the incor- 
poration of tlie existing Colleges. The Allahabad University 
has been reconstituted; it retains its authority over outlying 
isolated Colleges, but has assumed the characteristics of a 
teaching University vrithin the precincts of the city of Allah- 
abad. In 1916 a teaching and residential Hindu University 
was incorporated at Benares and began work in the following 
year when it became responsible for the maintenance of the 
Central Hindu College there. The Muhammadan Anglo-Orien- 
tal College at Aligarh was converted into a Muslim University 
in October, 1920. 


131. Up to 1871 the only revenue at the disposal of the 
Government for local purposes was that raised from such 
sources as ferries, pounds and cesses on land. The cesses 
were payments made by zamindars with the land revenue. In 
1871 these cesses received legal sanction ; the receipts formed a 
provincial fund from which allotments were placed at the dis- 
posal of the district committees, half the members of which 
were non-officials appointed by Government. These com- 
mittees replaced a number of distinct bodies which had 
assisted district officers in the management of roads, education 
and dispensaries ; and their functions were confined to these 
matters. The rates were raised in 1878 by an additional 
famine cess of 2 per cent, on the revenue ; and &om the aa.mA 
year the difference between provincial and local expenditure 
was more clearly marked. 


132. Act XIV of 1883 provided for a board in every dis- 
trict with power to supervise the control and administration of 
roads, schools, dispensaries and other local works. There were 
also Iwal boards in tahsils, but these had no independent 
authority and no longer exist. The Act also provided for the 
establishment of a fund in each district to which were credited 
the re^ipts from local rates, minus certain deductions, espe- 
mlly for chaukidars (village police) and the famine rate. The 
fund also obt^ed other receipts such as those from pounds 
expenditure of the boards always exceeded 
their income, and for some years the contributions from pro- 
mcial revenues required to make up the balances were calcu- 
Lted to produce exact equilibrium, and there was never any 

boards were chiefly consulta- 
tive bodies, and took httle or no interest in their duties. 

<Mstrict funds took on a complexion of 
Opening balances were allotted and an attempf 
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was made to ascertain the normal income and expenditure of 
each district. Annual grants were then made from provincial 
revenues sufficient to provide a Bmall margin, but it was found 
impossible to fix these for a term of years in the unsettled con- 
dition of provincial finances. Balances were, however, carried 
forward from year to year. Act II of 1906 paved the way for 
greater financial independence by abolishing ail deductions 
from the rates, except those for village watchmen. These 
were not abolished until 1914. The famine rate of 2 per cent, 
had been abolished in 1905. 

134. Contracts have been made at intervals with the Pinance 
boards regulating the contributions which they receive from 
Government, In 1906 a contract was made for three years, (jownment 
It provided for a normal expenditure which was based on the and the 
budgets of 1906-7, for an annual increase of 1 per cent, in the 
recurring expenditure, and for a margin between the income 

and recurring expenditure which was to be available for ori- 
ginal works. Additions were subsequently made during the 
period of the contract, and also in a few cases reductions were 
made in the contribuiions consequent on the provincialization 
of certain charges which had previously been met by the 
boards. The contract made in 1910 differed from the previous 
contracts m some important points. In particular no provision 
was made for increase in recurring expenditure other than that 
required for works in the programmes already prepared. It 
was noted at the time that one result of the contract would be 
that the boards would know definitely the amounts which they 
were to receive from Government, and it was hoped that the 
abolition of special grants and of departmental allotments 
would remove a disturbing element from local finance and 
induce in the boards a greater sense of financial responsibility. 

135. The contract of 1910 was i-evised in 1914 in con- Contract of 
sequence of the transfer to the boards of the local rates per- 

viously appropriated for expenditure on rural police. It was 
decided that the whole of the rates collected in a district 
should henceforth be paid over to the district board and 
that the contributions of Government should be used as the 
equalizing factor between the prosperous and the backward 
districts. In order to determine the comparative necessities 
of the districts the main heads of the boards' expenditure were 
standardized, but no injunction was laid on the boards to 
adhere to them except in regard to the educational standard 
and the provision for maintaining metalled roads. It was esti- 
mated that the new settlement would increase the resources of 
the boards by 40 per cent. The contract was to be for five 
years, but no change has so far been made in it, except as , J 
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regards the provision for education. This has been very large- 
ly increased since 1918 in pursuance of the policy of expanding 
facilities for primary education. Once again the hope was 
expressed when the new contract was made that the result 
would be to give the boards greater financial stability and in- 
dependence and a more definite administrative status, and also 
to stunulate and encourage interest in local affairs. 

136. These hopes have not in the main been fulfilled. 
The boards have neither acquired a sense of financial independ- 
ence nor have they displayed much increased interest in their 
work. The ^eat rise in prices and wages of the past few years 
has demoralised their finances and many of them are rapidly 
approaching a state of bankruptcy. The contract of 1914 has 
not hitherto been refused because legislation was contemplated 
which would give the boards some power of taxation, and until 
they been invested with this power it was not possible to fore- 
see what their financial position and potentialities would be. 
The District Boards Act which will shortly come into force 
ernpowers them within certain limits to impose taxation, and 
it is probable that a revision of the 1914 contract will not be 
much longer delayed. The large grants given by Government 
to the boards in the last few years for educational purposes 
have only been given on the understanding that they were of a 
temporary nature and that the position would be re-considered 
when the boards had been given the power of increasing their 
revenues from other sources. 

137. At the present time proprietors contribute in all 5 
per cent, of the annual value of their land as local rates. The 
annual value is taken as twice the land revenue, actual or 
assumed. Li the earlier settlements the rates were calculated 
on the assets ; and as the revenue was theoretically 50 per cent, 
of the assets, the assets were theoretically equal to the annual 
value. But in practice considerably less than half the assets 
IS taken as levenue, so that the annual value is considerably 
less than the assets. The local rate in the form of a percentage 
on the revenue is replaced in permanently settled tracts by a 
local rate in the form of an acreage rate supplemented by a 
road cess and certain receipts from surrendered jagirs. The 
proceeds thus derived from direct taxation amount to 42 per 
cent, of the total income. Government grants at present 
aggregate 37 per cent, of the total income, and the balance is 
made up cbefly from fees for services, fines for offences, in- 
come from property belonging to the boards, and contributions 

P®r8on8 and other local bodies for services ren- 
„Jered_. Under the new District Boards Act boards in tem- 
.,;|^^y settled areas are given the power to increase the rate 
' annual value of an estate, provided that 
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a tax is also imposed on persons assessed according to their 
circumstances and property, the rate not to exceed four pies 
in the rupee and no person to be liable whose total taxable 
income is less than Es. 200 per annum. Agricultural income 
is exempted from this tax. Subject to the same condition 
boards in permanently settled areas are given power to increase 
the rate at which the acreage rate is levied. Provision is also 
made in the Act for the recovery of a portion of the local rate 
by landlords from their tenants in temporarily settled tracts. 

138. It has been recognized for many years that the 
boards cannot be expected to display increased vitality so long 
as they are kept under strict official control. Decentralization 
schemes were elaborated in 1870, 1872 and 1882, and were 
followed by legislation, but it was found that the financkl 
dependence of the' boards frustrated all such attempts to in- 
crease local interest. Their functions have, however, been 
gradually enlarged and their character made more popular and 
less official. The principle, first enunciated in 1882, that the 
object of local self-government is to train the people in the 
management of their own affairs and that political education 
of this sort must in the main take precedence of considerations 
• of departmental efficiency, has never entirely been lost sight 
of. The Decentralization Commission of 1907-1909 made 
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various recommendations for caCTying it into effect, and as a 
result the powers of district boards were in some cases delegat- 
ed to tahsil committees and the rules regarding public works 
•undertaken by the boards were relaxed. The constitution of 
the boards was revised in 1916 and the number of elected 
members largely increased. In 1915 out of 924 members 634 
were elected; in 1921 out of 1,097 members 816 were elected. 
The Chairmen, however, remained almost entirely official. 
With the introduction of the Reforms it was clear that much 
more extensive measures of decentralization weie called for. 
They had in fact been under contemplation since the an- 
nouncement of the 20th August, 1917, and two committees 
were appointed by the Local Clovernment in 1918 to make 
detailed proposals. Subsequently it w'as considered proper that 
the Reformed Council and the Ministers for Transferred Sub- 
jects should be consulted before further action was taken, and 
the District Boards Bill was therefore not introduced into 
Council until 1921. Its taxation clauses have given it a some- 
what stormy passage, but all obstacles have now been sur- 
mounted. Under the new Act district boards will become 
entirely elective save for the reservation of two seats to be 
filled by the nomination of the Local Government ; the Chair- 
man will be an elected non-official, and the powers of the 
boards generally will be very considerably enlarged. 
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139. At tile time wlieii British rule began , towns ware 
usually administered by the kotwal or city police officer, who 
was responsible for elementary conservancy and the regulation 
of the residences of ‘‘ butcJiers, hunters of animals, washers of 
the dead and sweepers.” By Eegulation XVI of 1814 ward 
committees of householders were appointed to assess and collect 
a tax for the payment of subordinate police. Act XV of 1837 
made it legal to apply savings from this rate to urban improve- 
ments, and committees of private persons were appointed to 
assist in the supervision. Act X of 1842 authorized Govern- 
ment to appoint representative committees in any town where 
two-thn-ds of tlie householders desired the Act to be introduced • 
this comuuttee could impose a rate of five per cent, on the 
annual value of premises, and the proceeds were applied to 
pe Act was a failure and was repehed by 
Act XX W of 18o0, which gave the Government a freer hand in 
the constitution of municipal committees, and also allowed 
town dues or octroi to be imposed ; whilst the committees were 
ciuthoiized to mate rules, with Government sanction, defining 
and prohibitmg nmsances. TJiis Act was subsequently applied 
o Oudh. In 1868 Act Vi was passed for the Agra province 
which provided for the gradual introduction of the elective* 
system, and eifiarged the basis of taxation by permitting a tax 
ou house, aud land up to 7i per cent, of the^otaTS, 
taxes on professions and trades, carriages and animals usk for 
diaught or burden, and tolls besides octroi. The duties of the 
mumcipal committees were defined more clearly and expL^! 

Commissioners were given increased functions wS regard to 

■ ^ ^°P°sals for the amendment of Act T of lono 
mained under discussion for some vears tioW ^ 
ed in the Municipalities Act of 1916 ^ 
provisions for separate class renrec,oofaf * contained 
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enactments relating to municipalities and made important 
amendments in, and additions to, the provisions of those enact- 
ments, reforms which had long been overdue. But the most 
prominent feature of the Act was that it has as one of its main 
objects the removal of the guidance and control exercised by 
official Chairmen and the endowment of the emancipated non- 
official boards with adequate powers to manage the affairs of 
their municipalities. Under the Act the franchise was ex- 
tended to a large number of voters paying a small amount of 
taxes and of modest income. The committee which was 
appointed by the Local Government in 1918 to report on the 
steps necessary for accelerating the rate of progress of local 
self-government noted that the proposals of the Decentrahza- 
tion Committee of 1907-1909, so far as municipalities were 
concerned, had in the main been given effect to by this Act. 
Since the close of the year 1921-22 a Bill has been introduced 
by a private member and passed by the Council which very 
greatly extends the municipal franchise. Its effect, briefly 
stated, is to reduce municipal electoral qualifications to the 
level of quahfications for the Legislative Coimcil where there is 
in force in any municipality a qualification corresponding to 
a qualification in force for the provincial electoral roll. 

141. Brom 1860 until the beginning of the decade under 
review the basis of municipal taxation was octroi. There was, 
however, a steady advance towards the substitution of direct 
taxation. In 1906-7 octroi receipts were only 72 per cent, of 
the income from taxation as against 86 in 1870-71. In Octo- 
ber, 1908, a committee was appointed to inquire into the whole 
system. Their report, whilst recognizing the advantages of 
octroi, its productiveness, the preference of the people for in- 
direct taxation, and the smallness of the burden imposed by it 
on individuals, pointed to many disadvantages. It contravened 
the principle that taxation should never touch what is neces- 
sary to the subsistence of the consumer. It was expensive to 
collect, and offered many opportunities of peculation and 
oppression. It was a heavy and effective tax on through trade 
in spite of the system of refunds, and was responsible for much 
displacement and even prevention of trade. The committee 
advised therefore that it should be abolished at almost any cost. 
In 44 towns they recommended the substitution of direct taxa- 
tion, and elsewhere they suggested a terminal tax. 

142. The history of municipal taxation during the last 
decade consists mainly of the efforts of the boards and of 
Government to carry out the committee’s recommendations. 
The substitution of direct taxation for octroi in many towns 
was carried out at an early date after the report of the com- 
mittee was received, but the substitution tif terminal taxation 
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has in the majority of cases taken a much longer time to effect. 
In some oases the attempt to make the change has been aban- 
doned, and in others the negotiations between Government 
and the boards are still dragging on. While in a few cases the 
change has resulted in an increased income, in others the 
reverse has been the case, and at a time when they have found 
it difficult to make income and expenditime balance, boards 
have not unnaturally been somewhat reluctant to take what 
they considered to be a leap in the dark. Moreover, experience 
has shown that terminal taxation, though undoubtedly superior 
in many ways to octroi, presents difficulties of its own, which 
have not hitherto been in all cases successfully overcome. 
Some of the boards which have made the change would like to 
revert to octroi, but save in exceptional cases this is not likely 
to be allowed. The terminal tax and toll is still in large 
measure a novelty, and of its results and potentialities much 
has yet to be learnt. Similar difficulties have been experienced 
in regard to direct taxation. It is extremely unpopular, and 
the income from it tends in many places to decline, with the 
result that these municipalities wish to revert to octroi. Of 
the difficulty of the task of assessment and collection there can 
be no doubt, but the tax, rightly assessed, is suited to the 
smaller towns and results in a more equitable distribution of 
the burden of taxation than can be secured by any other 
method. Some tovms have considered the possibility of intro- 
ducing other fornas of taxation to supplement those already 
existing ; in particular towns which attract a large number of 
pilgrims and which have to make considerable provision, sani- 
tary and otherwise, for them, are anxious to impose a small 
pilgrim tax to co\er the cost. Such a tax has been in force for 
some time past at Hardwar and Tyzabad, and it has recently 
been revised at those places. A similar tax would ere now 
have been imposed at Muttra and Brindaban, but for the ob- 
stnictive attitude of the railway authorities who wish to collect 
it m a manner which conflicts with the principles laid down 
for its collection by the Government of India. 

Before 1908 municipal drainage had been looked 
after by an madequate staff withou'-, sufficient attention to 
economy, and in an incomplete or extravagant fashion. After 
■the recommendations of the Sanitary Conference of that year 
were received the task of directing the energies of municipali- 
faes and of distributing the annual grant of five lakhs from 
Government for sanitary work was made over to the Sanitary 
Board, now called the Board of Public Health. During the 
;tot decade , considerable progress has been made towards the 
sanitary facilities in the larger towns, in spite 
..^■^id^qs occasioned by the War, such as lack of machine^ 
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and transport. New water-work installations have also been 
set up in various places and some municipalities have hydro- 
electric schemes under consideration. That at Naini Tal has 
recently been completed. Progress is, however, hindered at 
present by lack of funds. Por the opening up of congested 
areas and providing more and better house accommodation 
Improvement Trusts have been created in the last few years at 
Cawnpore, Luclmow and Allahabad. Pinally, it must be 
noted that a trained service of engineers has been recruited for 
municipal work under the Superintending Engineer of the 
Public Health department, and the provincial service of medi- 
cal officers of health has been greatly improved. 

144. In 1904, 16 towns were constituted Notified Areas 
under Act I of 1900. In 1912 the total number of such areas 
was 45. The present number is 49. The administration of 
these areas is simpler than that of municipalities; they are 
managed by small committees and only certain parts of the 
Municipalities Act are applied to them. Until recently the 
committees ■were appointed by Government, but steps were 
taken soon after the reformed constitution came into force to 
introduce the elective principle. The elective principle has 
also been introduced into the To-wm Areas which were created 
by the To'wn Area Act of 1914. 
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145. Before the mutiny police duties were carried out by Pre-mutiny 
the Indian Army, various disconnected establishments, and a P°hce. 
military police force, all of which melted away during the 
mutiny with great rapidity. 

■ 146. After the mutiny a commission sat at Calcutta, 1860. 
whilst a local committee sat at the same time. The com- 
mission evolved a scheme for a force on the model of the 
Irish constabulary consisting of a dismounted force of civil 
police dispersed in large numbers at suitable points. Each 
circle with a separate force was di-vided into beats for daily 
visitation. The local committee, however, maintained a 
mounted branch and reduced the size of the circles, dispersing 
the force in small bodies -within six miles of each other. The 
District Magistrate had only a general control over the 
Superintendent of Police, and this caused much friction. 

147. In 1863 therefore the system was again remodelled. 1863- 
The daily walk system was replaced by a system of police 
reports, and the force was concentrated at stations under sub- 
inspectors. There had been a Deputy Inspector-General to 
each revenue division under the old scheme, and the Commis- 
sioners had no power at all. This was now given, and the , , 
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Deputy Inspectors-General were I’crliiced to two, whilst the 
subordination of the District Superintendents to the District 
Magistrates was asserted. 

148. Various changes occurred during the nest 23 years, 
which may be summarized as follow^s : — 

(1) 1867. — A special East Indian Eailw^'ay Police under 

an Assistant Inspector-General was formed, 
wrhich has since grown into the Government 
Bail way Police. 

(2) 1876. — The District Superintendent was made the 

assistant of the District Magistrate, and Com- 
missioners were given the powers of Deputy 
Inspector s-General . 

(3) 1879. — The 1st grade of District Superintendents 

was abolished and the pay of superior officers 
reduced. This was due to the gradual disappear- 
ance of the old class of military Superintendents 
and the recruitment of men from the class of 
unemployed Europeans. 

(4) 1886. — ^The Etawah riots of 1886 and the Agra da- 

coities of 1886-7 proved the weakness of the 
armed police, which was increased in numbers, 
whilst four extra 'Assistant District Superintend- 
ents of Police and eight Court Inspectors were 
added. But it was already becoming clear that 
much larger reforms were necessary. 

140. A committee met in 1890 which suggested reforms 
costing 8} lakhs. These consisted of trebling the number and 
improving the pay and allowances of sub-inspectors ; in raising 
the pay of the rank and file; in restoring the pay of 
District Superintendents of Police to what it was before 1879, 
and increasing that of Assistant Superintendents of Police 
and 'Court Inspectors. With minor reforms in procedure, one 
great' change was effected in separating the upper and lower 
branches of the service in recruitment and status. Promotion 
from the ranks was grea-tly limited. At the same time Euro- 
pean officers began to be recruited in England by competitive 
examination instead of by nomination in India, 

150. The report of the Indian Police Commission of 
1902-3 necessitated far, reaching reforms^ The number of 
Deputy Inspectors-General was increased from three to four, 
one of whom was placed in charge of Eailways and the Crimir 
iml Investigation 'departm^^^^ The number of Assistant 
jti. T ' l was increased? and a class of Deputy Snperirj- 
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tendents, 35 in number, was created. THe number of inspec- 
tors, sub-inspectors, sergeants and constables was increased, 
whilst the grade of head constables was reduced. The pay and 
allowances of all grades was improved. 

151. Since 1911-12 much has been done to improve the 
conditions of service in the Police department. The reforms 
recommended by the Commission of 1902-3 were completed, 
bat the lapse of time since they were framed and the many 
changes that had occurred soon showed that the question 
required still further consideration. The War, however, 
necessitated the postponement of all extensive schemes for 
further reform till 1919. In that year the pay and allowances 
of officers of the Imperial Service were revised and a committee 
was appointed to consider the question of the revision of the 
conditions of service of the lower ranKs, and at the same time 
to advise G-overnment wha? economies could be effected to meet 
the extra expenditure thus entailed. 'Another small com- 
mittee was also appointed to advise on the future of the 
armed police, it ha,ving been represented that the disband- 
ment of the two police battalions, which had been formed in 
1918 in view of the military situation, would result in the 
most efficient members of the armed police refusing to return 
to that branch on the terms then offered. The proposals of 
this committee practicallv amounted to the- substitution of a 
battalion of fully trained military police for the, armed branch, 
but financial considerations have hitherto necessitated the 
postponement of this scheme. The recommendations of the 
larger committee appointed to consider the conditions of 
'service generally reached Government towards the end of 1920, 
but before they were received a grave crisis arose iu con- 
tequeuce of which' the scales of pay of all sub'ordiuafe officers 
from the ranh of inspector to that of constable was raised with 
effect from April, 1920. Early in 1921 after consideration of 
the committee’s report various economies were initiated, the 
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most important of which was a reduction in the number of 
village chauhidars by some 40 per cent, which effected a saving 
of about 10 lakhs per aumim. 

152. The Criminal Investigation department, consisting 
of a central provincial bureau with a staff of trained detectives, tion 
was created in consequence of the recommendations of the departipent. 
Police Commission of 1902-3. Ihiring the laft ten years its 
work has increased enormously and it has been found neces- 
sary to place it in charge of a whole-time Deputy Inspector- 
General There are thus at present five Deputy Inspectors- 
General, but tbe fifth post has so far been sanctione'd only ' 

temporarily. ‘ . The question of the re-or^hization of the 
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153. The training school at Moradabad for the training 
of Assistant Superintendents of Police and sub-inspectors was 
founded in 1893. It has proved of gi^eat value and produces 
excellent material for the investigating staff. 


Eailway I 54 , The question of the re-organization of the Eailway 

police- Police which is admittedly needed is at present under consi- 



155. In the report for 1911-12 it was pointed out that 
there were signs of advance in the sphere of Moral pro- 
gress.” Education, it was noted, was spreading, and the 
desire for social reform and the purification of religious and 
secular life had begun to taka on a definite shape. The Arya 
Samaj and various Hindu caste sabhas were preaching many 
social reforms, such as the abolition of the veto on the re- 
marriage of widows, the abatement of caste restrictions, and 
the adoption of a later marriage age. During the past decade 
progress on these lines has continued, though, except perhaps 
as regards education, not so rapidly as might; have been expect- 
ed. Of recent years political agitation has very largely ob- 
scured the activities of social reformers, and it cannot be said 
that the latter have made very great headway. There is a 
very apparent desire for an increase in educational facilities, 
but it is confined for the most part to the higher castes. There 
is still a very strong disposition on the part of all but a few to 
regard the present social customs in regard to caste and mar- 
riage with satisfaction and little desire is shown generally to 
break' away from their bonds. In the last two years a strong 
tempeiance movement has been set on foot which, favoured 
by high prices and the assistance of political agitators, has 
resulted in a considerable fall in the consinnption of country 
liquor. It' seems possible too that the progress made by the 
movement is due in part to the tendency of the lower castes, 
from vdiom the drinking classes are mainly drawn, to imitate 
the higher castes. But in view of the other contributory 
causes mentioned it is too early yet to say whether the reform 
will be permanent. 

. 156. There are two branches of the public services, the 

the judicial. The head of the executive is the 
^ho is asristed by fwo members of the Executive 
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Council and two Ministers for the administration of Transfer- POLIfl- 
red subjects. There are eight Secretaries, three Deputy Secre- 
taries, and several Under Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries. PHY** 
Included among the Secretaries are the Chief Secretary and — ‘ 

the two Chief Engineers, for Buildings and Eoads, and for 
Irrigation respectively. 

157. The Board of Eevenue consists of two members Heads of de- 
with three Secretaries. The Board is the controlling revenue partments. 
authority, subject to the Local Government in administrative 
matters, but independent of it in judicial work : it is the final 

court of appeal in revenue and rent cases ; and it is also the 
Court of Wards. 

Other heads of departments are (1) the Inspector-General 
of Police, (2) the Director of Public Instruction, (3) the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, (4) the Inspector-General 
of Prisons, (5) the Chief Conservator of Eorests, (6) the 
Director of Agricnlture, (7) the Commissioner of Excise, (8) 
the Inspector-General of Eegistration who is also the Deputy 
Director of Land Eecords, (9) the Director of Public Health 
and (10) the Director of Industries. 

158. The Commissioners of divisions advise the local 
Government, and (in revenue matters) the Board of Eevenue, 
and control district olfficers. They are revenue courts of appeal 
and have final powers in some administrative matters. 

159. The district officer is the representative of Govern- 

ment in his district, and primarily responsible for its peace ^ 

and the collection of its revenue. He is aided by a staff of 
assistants. He is responsible foi* the trcasiirv, snpervises excise 
and stamps, and at present he is generally Chairman of the 
district board. All matters affecting the district are submitted 

to Mm or reported thi-ough him to higher authority. 

160. The revenue systems rests on the village account- K.evesiue. 
ant (patwari) , who is nominated by the proprietors of the 
village. He is supervised and controlled by the inspector 
(kannngo) , who is the backbone of the revenue system. These 
officials are engaged in maintaining records* and making 
reports. The collection of the land revenue is the work of the 
tahsildar and his assistant, the naib-tahsildar. The tahaildax 

has large administrative and some judicial powers. He is 
directly subordinate to the Collector (district officer). 

161. The police system rests on the village policeman 

(chaukidar), who is nominated by the proprietor or proprietors 
of the village. He ranorts crime to the police station to 
which he is attached. In charge of each police station is a 
Buh-inspeptor. The sub-inspector is directly subordinate to . 

the Superintendent of Police, who is aided sometimes by an ^ 

5 ’ . " - ;■'* 
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Assistant or Deputy Superintendent or both, and always by 
one or more inspectors. The action of the police is controlled 
or du-ected by the District Magistrate in his capacity of head 
of the criminal administration of the district. 


Local self- 
government. 

Provincial 

depart- 

ments. 


162. The powers and fanctioiis of local bodies are dealt 
with in paragraphs 131-144. 

363. Except in matters relegated to local bodies, the 
departments of Public Works and Education are carried on by 
special officers, of whom the chief are, in the former case, the 
Superintending and Executive Engineers, in the latter/ the 
Inspectors of Schools. 


Legal 

department 


164. The legal advisers of the Government are the Legal 
Eemembrancer and the Government Advocate ; the former a 

member of the I. C. S., the latter a member of the local 
Bar. 


High Court 
and 

Judicial 

Commis 

aioner's 

Court. 


Other 

Courts. 
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Courts- 

Scheduled 
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wb. ihe chief judicial authorities are the High Court at 
Allahabad, consisting of a Chief Justice and six Puisne Judges 
and tne Judicial Commissioner’s Court at Lucknow, coneisfc- 
mg ot tliree Judicial Commissioners. Two extra Puisne 
Judges were ppointed temporarily in Alay, 1920, to the High 
Court at Allahabad for a period of two years, the appointment 
being subsequently extended for another two years. 

T^• ^'^istrict or group of districts there is a 

District and Sessions Judge. On the Civil side there are 
bubordmate Judges, Judges of Small Cause Courts, and 
Mynsifc, all subordinate to him ; these decide the bulk of 

J udge IS the court of appeal for cases decided by the District 
Ma^skate and his first class Assistant Magistrates, and he 
decides impca-tant cases winch are committed to him for trial 
by the Mipstrates. The District Magistrate is the court 
of appeal for cases decided by Assistant Magistrates of the 
second and third class. ' 

work is done by honorary magis- 
trate, honorary munsifs, and honorary assistant collectors 

TTl^B Commissioner has the powers of a 

High Comt m civil cases. Formerly he had also the powers 

sepirtTSssiom f d 1914, there has Ln a 

STi SbS Sessions 

form % f !'■ respects the 

^Sar 1o tracts is generally 

that prevailing m the more civilked parts of th^ 
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tiSLceP' revenue system has been already 

Sp S Z the obligation to pay 

the land revenue, where the land revenue has not been remit- 
ted, assigned or redeemed. Where it has been rmSSi 

^®®i<ies in those 

persons who but for such remission, assignation or redemn- 

in°fecTmvftri*’^^f revenue, and who 

m tact pay the local rates. Leffallv in Apm nn/l tv,.a 

taluqdari estates in Oudh, the right grows up out the obSl 

gation; in taluqdari estates in Oudh the obligation legally 

follows the nght. In practice the right and the obligation have 

tinTtSn hafb’’^^^- “ historically the' dis- 

f ‘ r"" only in the treatment of inferior 

propnetaij interests. In Agra there can legally be and are in 
non-taluqdari 'estates m Oudh there might legallv be but a“ 

invest proprietary 

ii. there is only one proprietary ri^ht 

mfenor proprieterr mterSt, nre m,aer-proprirtaS. 
n A ™Pprtant to remember that the word talnadnr be« 

A.i’ ih ”5 '*“* *”>> proriicer S 

Sf o J ^ superior of two proprietary inter- 

^ , and IS now an assi^ne'e. or actual nronrietor • in Ondh if 
means an opulent and privileged land-owner, 4ose rfehtfam 
secured by a sanad and confirmed bv Aof T nf ipaq ^ 

.. W Ac. X of .hcIrSirS'/rrS 

« h r“- 

»WIar fa tW face pJoviies 4 p.' - 

(i) Single ^jqm%dan~where there, is one proprietor 
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(ii) Joint zamindari — where there are more than one 
proprietor who hold the land in common. 

(hi) Pattidari — where there are more than one proprie- 
tor who hold the land separately, and whose 
interests are recorded by fractional shares. 

(iv) BJiaiyacluim — where there are more proprietors than 
one who hold the land separately, and whose 
interests are recorded by th.e areas actually in 
the possession of each. 

(v) Imperfect vattfdari or bhaiyachara — where there are 
more than one proprietor ■who hold part of the 
land in common and part separately bn either 
tenure. 


In origin the pattidari tenure is disintegrated joint zamin- 
dari. In origin the hhaiyachara- tenure is either disintegrated 
joint zamindari where the fractional shares have been lost 
sight of, or ryntwari articulated by joint responsibility. 

The unit of revenue management is the mahal, or estate, 
sponsMiby. which may be one wllage or several villages, or part of one 
village, or parts of several 'xdllag'es. All the proprietors of a 
malial (i.e. . where the tenure is not single zamindari) are 
jointly and severally responsible for the land revenue fixed on 


the mahal. Joint responsibility is the distinguishing feature 
of the zamindari form of settlement. 


According to the Land Eevenne Act (IH of 1901) the land 
revenue is to be paid, where there is more than one proprietor, 
through representatives or lamhardars chosen by the proprie- 
tors concerned, subject to the approval of the Collector. 
The tendency to -fission which is the inevitable result of peace 
and good government is acting as n, solvent on the principle 
of joint responsibility, and the lamhnrdari system has broken 
down in the eastern districts, where the Collectors realize the 
revenue directly from the co-sharers. 

By the Oudh Bettled Estates Act (V of 1917) and the 
Agra Estates Act CVU of 1920) better provision has been made 
for the preservation of estates in both provinces, and, in Agra, 
for regulating the course of succession to impartible estates 
and facilitating the extension of the same course to the other 
estates. 



170. Persons possessing gttasj-proprietary rights are 
numerous. They may be classified according as their rights 
are or are not transferable : — 

, , I. Heritable and transferable — 

vb^gTS,.— (a) Inferior proprietors where the settlement has 
; !:'! / ‘-V: ;; superior proprietor, 
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(b) Permanent tenure-holders. 

(c) Pixed rate tenants. 

Oudh. — id) Sub-settlement-holders. 

(e) Other under-proprietors, 
n. Heritable but not transferable — 

Agra. — (a) Occupancy tenants.* 

Oudh. — (6) Occupancy tenants. 

(c) Permanent lessees. 

(d) Tenants holding under ^ special agreement or 
decree or given leases for the term of settlement 
in villages granted by Government. 
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In Agra occupancy tenants have acquired their rights (1) 
by order of the Settlement Officer at the first regular settle- 
rnent, between 1833 and 1849, (2) as ex-proprietiary tenants in 
the home farm,^ and (3) by twelve years' continuous cultiva- 

tion as defined in the Tenancy Act. 


In Oudh occupancy tenants have acquired their rights 
under the Oudh comiDromise, or the Oudh Law's Act, or the 
amending Pent Act of 1901; all are es-proprietary tenants, 
though their rights were acquired in different ways ; some 
other tenants by decree of court, or agreement, have been 
given occupancy rights in plots of land. 


The value of an occupancy right is great. The holder of 
it cannot be ejected except for arrears of rent, and his rent 
can only be enhanced by written agreement or by order of a 
revenue court, and then only under certain prescribed condi- 
tions. In Agra the rents of occupancy tenants are not pi'ivi- 
leged, and are raised periodically; in Oudh the rents of 
occupancy tenants are privileged to the extent of two annas 
in the rupee below those of statutory tenants. In both prov- 
inces ex-proprietary tenures created after the Acts of 1901 
are privileged to the extent of four annas in the rupee below 
the rate paid by non-occupancy tenants. 

The Oudh Pent (Amendment) Act (IV of 1921) has made 
important changes in the rights of statutory tenants in that 
province. Under it every such tenant is entitled to receive a 
lease for ten years and at the close of every such term to 
receive another similar lease provided that he agrees to any 
enhanxcement of rent claimed by his landlord, or in case of 

* The rights are transferable only by consent between persons in favour 
of whom as co-sharers in the tenancy snch right originally arose, or who 
have beconie by suocessioa co-sharers therein. 
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dispute, ordered by the court. Special provisions have been 
made for the fixing of rent rates to be used by the court in 
determining fair rents. When a statutory tenant dies, his heir 
is entitled to retain the holding for a further period of five 
years, but is then liable to ejectment at the pleasure of his 
landlord. 


Survey. 171. The system of survey has been steadily simplified. 

Down to 1871 two surveys were made at settlement, one on 
a large scale by the revenue survey department, one on a small 
scale by the professional survey department. In that year 
the work of tne two branches was amalgamated and tne 
modern methods of cadastral survey were introduced. This 
was conducted under the Burvey of India, generally by tempo- 
rary surveyors (amins), in one or two cases by the village 
accountants (patwaris). in 1894 a scheme lor the preparation 
of maps and records by patwari agency under the control of a 
provincial survey department was introduced, but was dis- 
continued in 19U5. Until 1908 a Deputy Director for Surveys 
was added to the Land Becords department to complete work 
already in hand, and in that year tne special survey branch of 
the Land Becords department was abolished. Since then no 
fresh general surveys have taken place, but map correction 
only has been carried out through the agency of the Land 
Becords staff. 

Bo far it has not been found possible to secure that 
the record of rights should be, maintained so correctly as to do 
away with the necessity of revising the records in connection 
with re-settlernent of the revenue. The experiment is being 
tried, with this object in view, of appointmg special land 
records officers to supervise the maintenance of the records, 
but the arrangement has not yet been in force for a sufficient 
time to show whether it will effect the desired result. The 
object of revision is not so much to ascertain genuine rentals, 
except where rents are concealed, as to secure the correct 
recordmg of the rights, of proprietors and tenants, and obviate 
the necessity of expensive htigation. In the United Prov- 
inces the revenue is based strictly on assets as shown by gen- 
ume recorded rentals, and no attempt is made to calculate the 
• , profits derived from the land, and fix the proportions which 

- taken by the state, the proprietors and the tenants 

, V: , ; , respectively. Land valuation, especially in the case of Tudian 

' ' ’ ■ t communities where there are many complex factors of 
- ' Th : custom to consider,- can never be .a ri^re 
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matter of arithmetic, and therefore many checks are 
imposed.* 

'i'iie villages are grouped in assessment circles t ; the soils 
are demarcated in each village ; and for each class of soil in 
each assessment circle a standard rent rate is worked out from 
the actual rents, after the exclusion of all unduly high and 
unnecessarily low rents. The result of applying the standard 
rates to the appropriate areas is a standard rental which re- 
presents the average fair and safe letting value of the soil ; it is 
used as a check on the recorded rentals, and it serves as the 
ordmary valuation ui areas which are not rented and for winch 
rentals have to be assumed (such areas are called assumption 
areas, and include land cultivated by the proprietors them- 
selves and rent free holdings) . Unstable and irauduient and 
plainly privileged rents are rejected in assessment, and the 
standard rental, or some other safe and fan valuation appro- 
priate to the village is substituted. The standard rates are 
also used by the Bettiement Officer in enhancing the rents of 
occupancy tenants, and the assets, on which the assessments 
are made, include the enhancements which the Settlement. 

Officer is prepared to give on the basis of the standard rates. 

The first object in settlement is to find the true assets of 
the land. In determining what percentage of the assets should 
be taken, full regard is paid to rhe circumstances of the proprie- 
tors. As already stated, the standard is still oU per cent, of 
the assets, but the full assessment is rarely imposed if it 
involves any considerable enhancement. The minimum 

‘‘'Tile dimmer of making urithmeiic»T BeUiemunts was realized by old 
generations of settlement officers. Tiiomason says in iiis directions to settle- 
ment officers Tiie object o£ tiio iiscai part ol tbe setticment is to fix the 
demand upon the land tor a cor tarn period of years prospectively, within such 
limits as may leave a fair profit to the proprietors and create a valuable and 
marketable property in tiie land. This end cannot be attained with certainty 
by any fixed arithmetical process, or by the prescription of any rule that a 
certain proportion of the gross or net produce of the land shall be assigned 
to the (government and to the proprietors. It is better to acknowledge at 
once that the operation is not one of aiithmeticai calculation but of judgment 
and sound discretion.” It is interesting to note that in the (Government of 
India’s resolution on Land Keveniie policy, dated the I6th January, 11)02, the 
same maxim was laid down after 50 years’ expeiience. ” Indeed, the one 
claim that the Government of India would decline to make for the land 
revenue system of the country is that it can properly be regarded as a science 
at all. In no country can land valuation be so described, and India, in spite 
of records, estimates and tables is no exception to the rule. Assessments 
cannot be dictated by the theorist in his study ; they elude dogmatic treatment 
and can only be safely worked out by the settlement officer in the village and 
on the fields.” This is the principle now accepted in the United Provinces. 

t The tendency is to make circles topographical, otherwise there is little 
check on the settlement officer’s opinion. The danger of grading villages other 
than topographically is the danger of arguing in a circle. The Settlement 
, Officer says a village is first class because the rents axe high, or second class 
because the rents are low, and then says the rents are fair because the 
village is first or second class. 
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Term of 
settlement. 


proportion of assets prescribed is 45 per cent, but in exceptional 
cases iwbiob require tbe special sanction of the Board of 
Bevenue) lower percentages are taken. Where the enhance- 
ment exceeds 25 per cent, on the expiring demand, the new 
revenue is brought hito force by graduated instalments which 
take elfect in the 1st, 6th and 11th year of the settlement. 

In 1920 the Local Government made rules with the object 
of euubiing the public to make themselves acquainted with the 
pioposais of Settlement Officers, before they are sanc- 
tioned. It is now ordered that the forecast of ’’the probable 
results of re-settlement and the Settlement Oder’s rent rate 
and assessment reports should be published for the information 
ol the pubhc, who ai’e also allowed to file objections regardin'’' 
the proposed standard rates. ® 

The districts of Benares, Mfizapur, Jaunpur, 
(jhazipuL- mid iJaiha are permanently settled and also (as a 
mutiny reward) the estates of five loyal taluqdars in Oudh. 
In the temporary settled tracts the normal term of settlement 
IS thu-ty years, but exceptions are made in tbe cases of preca- 
rious or deteriorated estates, where five or occasionally ten or 
fiiteen years settlements are made. In a few estates short- 
teim secilemeatB have been made on account of the conceal- 
ment of rents. Special rules provide for the settlement of 
villages exposed to diluvion. Special short-term settlements 
are also m lorce in Bundelkhund, where, owing to the nreca- 
mus ol „,uch oi the a iS, 

Imbilitj to droBglit and Bie spread of iam gnss, the oultiTated 
area 18 classed as esUhbshed or nautor (land newly broken up) 
Je latter being valued at a customary low rate. In parts^i 
the Jltausi district the classification is into tareia (irrigated 
land ioiind the vuUage site) and 7; ar (outlying land). All 
villages m this division come under scrutiny according to a 
rostei every five years, and land-owners are also allowed to 
pply for revision m any year wffien there has been a decrease 
of Id per cent m the area of established cultivation or the 
combined valuatioii of tarda and har land. Settlements for 
thirty years may, however, in certain conditions be given to 

IiiTaT Tbe rules have so far vSLd 

well and have justified themselves. 


6.~Cfxlf di¥|sioas ef Brltfeii 

ae ‘r “ OommMoneiBhip, in 

; ' averaje poptOatim^S 
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175. The large Bundelkhund districts, Banda, Hamir- 
pur and Jhansi, have residential sub-divisions at Karwi, 
Mahoba and Lahtpur. Eurki in the Saharanpur district, and 
Kasia and Deoria in the G-orakhpur district are also residential 
sub-divisions. Elsewhere sub-divisions have now been regu- 
larly constituted.* 

176. The revenue sub-division is the tahsil. There are 
altogether 214 in the province. In Oudh no district has more 
than four tahsils; in Agra many districts, have five or six, and 
in the Allahabad district there are nine. 
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177. Below the tahsil is the old native division of the Pargana- 
pargana. In tracts where the Brahmanic polity was strong 

this generally coincided with the Eaja’s local jmisdiction. A 
shifting pargana boundary in history indicates an unsettled 
state of property. The pargana has lost its importance now, 
but is convenient for the pru’pose of keeping revenue records. 

178. The thana is the police sub-division of the district. Thana- 
Thanas overlap tahsils and parganas ; but there is invariably 

a pohce station at the tahsil headquarters. There are 607 
thanas in Agra and 167 in Oudh, the average area and popula- 
tion being 99 square miles and 40,011 souls in Agra and 140.5 
square miles and 70,786 souls in Oudh. 

179. The Eorest, Education, Public Works and Pohce Depart- 

departments have circles containing several districts in the 
charge of superior oJBBLcers. ®‘'' 


?. — Details 0? tha Iiil -ixrx'ar,, 

180. The Census of 1921 shows a population of Area and 
46,510,668 on an area of 112,244 square miles. Of these population 
45,376,787 are found on the 106,295 square milAg of the 

British districts and 1,134,881 on the 5,949 square miles of 
the three provincial States, Eampur, Tehri and Benares. 

181. The mean density in British districts has fallen General 
from 440 per square mile in 1911 to 427, and of the whole distribu- 
province from 427 to 414. Of the British districts (calculated 

with tahsils as units) 16.8 per cent, of the area has a density 
below 160, 13.7 per cent, between 150 and 300, 19.8 per 
cent, between 300 and 450, 29 per cent, between 450 and 600, 

14.7 per cent, between 600 and 750, and 6.6 per cent, over 
750 per square mile. The lowest density is found in the 
Himalayan tract (101), but Bundelkhund (198) and Idirzapur 
(166)^ also fall far below the provincial average. Over the 
remainder of the province density increases in general from an 
average of about 600 in western districts to over 700 in 
districts of Gorakhpur division and the extreme east. The 
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western submontane districts averaging about 400 are the least 
dense of the plains districts proper. 89.4 per cent, of the 
population is rural and 10.6 per cent, urban — an increase of 
.4 per cent, m the latter compared with 1911 when plague had 
caused an exodus from some of the larger cities, but a lower 
urban proportion than in any of the censuses from 1881 on - 
wards. 

182. The average population of a town is 10,627. The 
total urban popula-tien is sub-divided thus ; — ^In towns of over 
20,000 inhabitants, 51 per cent. ; between 10,000 and 20,000 

^^>000, 19J per cent, and 
under 5,000, 13J per cent. Comparison with 1911 shows no 
c ange in the first class of towns, a decrease in the second 
class and an increase in the last. There are 37 towns with 
over 20,000 inhabitants, including 7 with over 100,000. Luck- 
now (240,566) is still the largest city, but Oawnpore alone has 
increased substantially during the decade, displacing Benares 
as the second city of the province. 

183. The average population of a village is 377. Under 
i per cent lives in villages of over 5,000 inhabitants, 8 per 
cent, m v^lages of 2,000-5,000 inhabitants ; SIJ per cent, in 
villages of 50(^2,000 inhabitants and 40^ per cent, in villages 
of imder 500 inhabitants. The lowest class has gained 2 per 
cent., probably owing to the general fall in population. 

^as decreased in popula- 
by 1486,6%, or 3.1 per cent. The greatest single cause of 
this IS mdubitably disease, overwhelmingly the great influenza 
epidemic of 1918 which is estimated to have cost the province 
some 2 MO.OOO live,, and which by its capricionrSS 
withm the provmce obscures all lesser causes of variation in 
the population. Females have suffered more severely than 
males and the p-ovincial proportion of females to males per 
mille has dropped from 916 to 909, but males too show a sJb- 

wS S'+L ® province the decrease is 

aS in Bnnilir ^ ^ submontane districts, 

and in Bundelkhund; it approximates to the provincial 

the^hfp« +L extreme east and also in 

he hills there is no loss, while in the eastern submontane 
districts and especially in Gorakhpur division, forSv 
the densest there is an absolute increase in population. Of 
districts, Naini Tal, Eampur State, Bilibhii and 
loss : besides these, Jhansi 

SL^snd piT ,*i«creased by over 10 per cent. Tehri 
, State and Basti alone have mcreased by over 5 per rent Tt» 

^ increases, and 36 districts 

®^®ry ^strict south and west of &© 
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Ghogra, except Azamgarh, Benares, Fyzabad, Cawnpore and p^ti- 
Jalaua (which show slight increases), sho\Ys a decrease that CAL 
tends to be more marked the nearer the district is to Bajputana 

and Central India, but is often capriciously distributed in 

contiguous district^. 

every 1,000 persons found in the province Migration- 
(British districts) 931 were born in the district in which they 
were enumerated, 48 in a contiguous district of the province 
and 11 in other districts of the province ; the remaining 10 were 
born beyond the provincial boundary — 9 in other parts of 
India and 1 outside India. In comparison with the 1911 
figures about 2 per cent, more of each sex were found in their 
district of bu'th. This seems to point to a keener demand for 
agricultural labour spread -evenly ov'er the province. As 
between the sexes women are more migratory than men owing 
to the marriage customs of the country. What little internal 
migration there is among males is largely localized in liehra 
Dun (where about one-quarter of the inaies arc foreign born). 

Naini Tal and Cawnpore. iiost of the Jaboiir force for the 
Dehra^Dun tea gardens and the Cawnpore factories conies 
from -bastern Oudii. Deinaie immigrants are roughiy double 
male immigrants. Most of them are found in districts adjacent 
to their distiict of birth, whether that be within the province 
or across the Punjab or Central India border. Emigrants 
found in other provinces and States in India amount to some 
14 lakhs. Bombay and Burma contain more of our emigrants, 

Bengal and Assam fewer than in 1911. Eastern Oudh and 
the most easterly districts of Agra supply the bulk of them. 

They are mainly Hindus. As immigrants amount to under 
6 lakhs there is thus a debit balance of emigration of over 8 
lakhs a slight improvement apparently on the estimated debit 
of one million in 1911, but yet a labour force that the prov- 
ince can ill afford to lose. 

186. The religious distribution of the population has Eelkion. 
changed perceptibly since 1911, Ghiistians and Ary as having 
gained at the expense of Hindus. The 1921 figures per 10 000 
of population are —Hindus 8,448; Muhammadans 1,446; 
other religions 106, (Aryas 44 and Christians 44), In 1911 
the figures were : — 8,478, 1,438 and 84 respecfively (Christians 
38 and Aryas 29). Hindus have lost over 9 per cent, more 
than their proper share of the provincial decrease, and, ’ as ' 
there is no evidence to show that Hindu (or any other except 
. Jai^ religious beliefs make any difference to the vital statistics 
of their adherents, the disproportionate loss may fairly be 
: attributed to conversions by the two actively proselytizing 
religions, Christianity and Aryaism ; and in fact the Hindu? C i ^ 
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loss does balance the others’ gain when credit is given to 
oliustianity lor some understatement of its adherents which 
seeiiis mdiiDitabjy to Laive taken place. 

e proportion of females to males lias fallen 

from 98. m 1901 and 915 in 1911 to 909 in 1921. The 

n’ wholly different in character from that 

mvealtd o\ tlje last census, when the decrease in women was 

found to have mcreased m the west, where they have always 

theiJ m f decreased in the east, where 

of n,^ 1 approximated more nearly to those 

liofi i P^'opoi’tion between the sexes is more 

neaily level throughout the province than it has been during 

nth""?! it is Mer froif 

sSTnlv obscure, but it cannot be attributed 

smipiy to the gxeater ravages of disease, for while medical 

Twi' m influenza pidemic was more disastrous 

to women than to men, it holds also that the west of thp 
piovmceCwhere the proportion of females has increared) 

be'^tru-^^^lTir^ ^ than the east. Both assertions cannot 
be tiu„. It seems reasonable therefore to ascribe the erowinff 

birlhsiLS tlTr ^hnoTm^l increase fn malf 

bu tils since the beginning of the Great War which is clearlv 

marked m the vital statistics of the province and has been 
neuS alS'e"' 1916/ belligerent and 

amonf iorntris^plr far ITtriScJ,"" been married, 

per thousand are still umnarried, and after 20°few inore^aan 

0?r,p ot^tf »nnS-S^ 

kter hnf if f because MuhammadSis mSl 

later, but they have fewer widows owing to the fant iS ^ 

remamage is permitted to all MuhamSflnr nV if 
gmns the leas/married are 

changer 

who „e «,a «o„ toy ha™ Sed' m 


iiU: 
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PHYSICAL 

The cause of the decline in the inarried seem partly physi- POTJTI- 

cal and partly economic. Mortality from the influenza epi- OAL 

demic was most severe among people in the prime of life. The. 

abrupt rise in the cost of living has necessitated a postpone- — - 

ibent of marriages among the professional classes, whose 
marriage age is high, whereas among the relatively properous 
agticultural castes the marriage rate has not been affected. 

189. ^ There are now out of every thousand of the popula- Literacy, 
tion 87 literate persons ; out of every thousand males, 65 ; and 

out of every thousand females, 6. The figures in 1911 were 
34, 61 and 5 respectively. The statistics show a slightly 
greater advance for males—and a much smaller advance for 
females — ^for this than for the previous decade. The advance 
would certainly have been greater had not the influenza epi- 
demic discriminated so markedly against persons between 20 
and 35 years of age. Of the two main religions the Hindu has 
progressed in_ literacy more than the Muhammadan. The 
latter have still a greater proportion of literates of both sexes 
combined — 38 per 1,000 to 35 of the Hindus — but TTindns of 
both sexes have made a greater proportionate advance in the 
decade. Iriteracy is greatest in the hills ; but, excluding them, 
literacy increases, roughly speaking, directly as the distance 
finm^the Himalayas. Earapur State is moi'e illiterate than any 
district. Of the districts, the most illiterate are Budauii, 

Bahraich and TQieri. As compared with 1911, every district 
in the revenue divisions of Meemt, Eohilkhund. Allahabad. 

Jhansi, Benares and Luclmow, shows an advance. Agra, 

Gorakhpur and Kumaun each has two retrogressive districts" 
and Pyzabad has four. Literacy is far more widespread in 
urban areas than in the country generally. In the 24 chief 
cities. 213 men and 48 women are ’literate out of 1.000 of each 
sex. Benares and Allahabad take first place among the cities. 

Literacy in English shows considerable progress. Of every 
10,000 males, 66 are literate in English in 1921, as compared 
with 49 in 1911. Eor females there are 9 in 1921 as compared 
with 7 in 1911. j 

190. No distinction has been attempted at this Census* Language, 
between the provincial vernaculars : for attempts to do so at 
previous Censuses had admittedly failed. The result is that 

the Language table of this Census shows an overwhelming pro- 
portion of the inhabitants (9,974 in 10 000) as sneakincf ” Hin-^ 
dpstani "—a term which covers the Western Hindi, "Eastern 
Hindi j Sili8>ri Sjiid. Ocntrsl PsliOrn o£ tli6 Xiin^nisMc SiirvBY ^ 
and the Hrdu and Hindi of the wilgar. The other languag^! 
that appear in the table are merely an index: of the number- . . t 
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and nationality of immigrants and visitors to the Province V 7 ho 
have not yet become merged in the resident population. 

191. Caste was not at this Census made the subject of 
the intensive study that it was at the last, but it was undoub- 
tedly the focus of popular interest. Some thii-ty castes not 
popularly regarded as Brahmans or Eajputs by the Hindu 
community made formal claims to be recorded as one or the 
other and fought strenuously to make them good. These 
claimants belonged mostly to the prosperous agricultural and 
skilled artizan castes. Among Muhammadans too the aa.mp 
tendency was observable, and here perhaps the aspirants met 
with more success owing to the less rigid boundaries main- 
tained by the Muhammadan community between class and 
class. 


192. Of the total jwpulation some 76 per cent, are sup- 
ported by ordinaiw cultivation and an additional 1.8 per cent, 
by the gromng of special products and by stock raising. This 
shows a considerable proportionate increase on the 1911 figures 
and reflects the high prices obtainable for agricultural pro- 
ducts, especially during the latter part of the decade. Indus- 
try has declined from 12.1 to 10.9 per cent, textile industries 
falling from 2.4 to 2.2 per cent, and dress and toilet 
mdustries froin^ 2.8 to 2.0 per cent, of the total population. 
Commerce, which accounts for some 5.3 i)er cent, is practi- 
cally stationary, trade in food-stuffs absorbing 3 per cent. 
Police force and public administration each accounts for J 
per cent, of the total population ; the learned professions and 
arts (in which some Government servants are also included) 
1.1 per cent. Among miscellaneous occupations domestic 
^mce with 1.8 per cent, of the total population is the largest 
define 1 iteni.^ There are 1,372 factories employing over 10 
hands, of which 419 use mechanical power of some sort. 



u. — wuaiisco lu auminisiraiion. 

1 Hon’ble Sir Spencer Harcourt Butler, k.c.s.i. 
C.T.E., held charge of the province throughout the vear The 
Members of the Executive Council and the Ministers appointed 
for the Ti ansferred Subjects were the same as in the previous 
IT: *^tHon-bIe Sir Ludovic Charles Porter, k.c.i.b.^ oTi 
Honble Sir Muhammad Ali Muhammad' Khah’ 

Smbe^s being the 

, ®mbers and the Hon ble Mr. C. Y. Chintamani and the 

■ 'Bandit Jagat Narain^ the Ministers* ■ ' ■ 
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FBONTIIB APPAIBS. 

9 e— Relations with tribntafy States and foontier affairs. 

194. An officer of the Survey of India department was 
deputed at the close of 1921 to inquire into a long standing 
boundary dispute between the Benares State and British terri- 
tory in the Mirzapur district. His report was received in May, 
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10. — Condition of the people. 

(Fot details see the annual report on the revenue administra- 
tion hy the Board of Revenue for the year endinq 30th 

September j 1921.) 

195. The monsoon of 1920 began well, but ended badly. Season and 
Until the middle of August the rainfall was above the normal 
in most divisions. From then onwards, however, rain was 
generally scanty. Hot winds blew in September, withering 
the crops and rapidly drying up the land. The result was that 
the kharif crops sustained severe damage, and rahi crops could 
be ’sown only in irrigated land. The total kharif area declined 
by 3 per cent, and the yield of all the kharif crops fell appreci- 
ably. No more rain fell till January, 1921, when there was a 
welcome downpour in almost every district. This was of in- 
calculable benefit to the rabi crops, but the prevalence of hot 
winds in March reduced the outturn. The total rahi area fell 
by 12 per cent. 

The course of the 1921 monsoon was on the whole favour- 
able and the outturn of all the kluirif crops greatly improved. 

Rainfall was somewhat in defect in June and July, but 
throughout August and September it was continous, heavy and 
above the normal in almost all districts. Considered as a whole 
the monsoon rainfall was in excess of the normal throughout 
the provinces, except in the Jhansi division, where it was 8 
per cent, in defect. Knmaim and Rohilkhnnd divisions re- 
vived 83 and 42 per cent, respectively above the normal, and 
Agra, Lucknow, Ryzabad and Gorakhpur divisions 25, 24, 19 
and 15 per cent, respectively. The total kharif area increased 
by about 2 per cent. In some districts, notably Ghazipur and 
Ballia, where there were marked decreases, the season was too 
dry at the time of sowing. There were considerable increases 
m the area under juar, hajra and small millets; rice showed 
httle change, while there was a fall under maize, pulses 
cotton, til and indigo, the most noticeable being under cotton’ 
the area under which owing to the late arrival of the monsoon 
was 29 per cent, below the figures of the preceding year. The 
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hlmrif yield can only be described as moderate, being in all 
cases below tbe normal, but the monsoon provided ample 
moisture for rahi sowings and a large area was sown. 

196. Price continued to 3'ule high throughout the year, 
and reached an unprecedented height towards its close in ‘spite 
of good j-aius and excellent prospects for the coming harvests. 
IJiere was a keen demajid for grain outside the province, es- 
pecially in the Punjab, and this absorbed the surplus that re- 
mained o\cr from the harvests of the previous year. Another 
cause of the shortage was the improvement that has taken 
place in the standard of living as a result of service in the 
army, easier circimistances generally, and greater security in 
•le profits of agriculture. More and better grain appears to 
be consumed than formerly, and consequently less comes on 
the market. xMrotlier factor was apparently at work in Oudh 
where it is reported that cultivators held up a large proportion 
of the produce m anticipation of troublous times. 

197. TliCTe were large increases both in imports and 
exports of gram and pulse, though shortage of railway wagons 
(mitmued to hamper the grain trade. Imports of oilseeds con- 
tinned to decrease, ndnle their exports increased. Cotton 
export declined, as did also that of hay, straw and grass, but 

le expoit of bran, crushed food, and oil cakes rose. Eail- 
horne imports and exports as a whole both declined. Manu- 

well-maintained, and the 
railway situation somewhat improved. 

198. Thc health of the year was marred by a severe 

ntul H ^ ^ niomhty Jroin this cause was 132,3.50 

and ,5.3 h/1 deaths occiured m the month of August Anart 

o.e, and thefotll mo^S- 


hty fell Irom 17'- to 17i laklis. 


nkp-iie wnc! o/nQCi'''' niunber of deaths from 

pisigue was 24,9&a, about a thousand more than the nrevionq 

attributed to fever fell by if iSlis 
lalaria was severe, however, towards the close of the^vear in 
some districts and in Moradabad it caused a scarcity rfkbom- 
which seriously delayed agricultural operations ^ 
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11. — Realization of the land revenue. 

{For details see the annual report on the revenue administra- 
tion by the Board of Revenue for the year ending SOth 
September^ 1921.) 

199. The total demand on accoant of land revenue > Total 
cesses and rates amounted in round figures to 987| lakhs com- demand and 
pared with 1,105 lakhs in the preceding year. The difference collections, 
is due mainly to decreases of (1) about lakhs in the amount 

* due for recovery on account of taqavi advances under Act XII, 

(2) 45 lakhs in arrears of land revenue, and (3) lakhs in the 
amount due for recovery on account of taqavi advances under 
Act XIX and for aided works. On the other hand there were 
increases of about 7| lakhs in occupiers’ rate, of lakhs in the 
current land revenue demand due mainly to revisions of settle- 
ment, and of 2J lakhs under land revenue miscellaneous re- 
ceipts, The real demand was 986 lakhs, of which 929 lakhs 
were collected and 8 lakhs remitted, leaving a balance of 49 
lakhs. The principal items in the latter were suspensions of 
land revenue amounting to nearly 5| lakhs, and of taqavi 
advances and loans under the Bundelkhund Encumbered 
Estates Acts amounting to 13 lakhs, and uncollected arrears of 
such loans and advances amounting to 27| lakhs. 

200. The net realizable demand under land revenue was Land 
681 lakhs, about 40 lakhs less than in the previous year, the revenue- 
decrease being due to the fact that the arrears outstanding at 

the beginning of the year were only Es. 60,327 as against 
over 45 lakhs. Eupees 6,72,100 was remitted on account of 
drought, hail and other causes, Es. 5,14,627 suspended and Es. 

53,822 postponed. The actual amount for collection was there- 
fore Es. 6,69,26,316 and of this all but Es. 7,136 or .01 per 
cent, was collected within the year. Of the total remitted 
Es. 5,52,091 was remitted on account of crop failure in the 
Jhansi division. Of the amount ^suspended Muttra accounted 
for Es. 2,22,360 and Agra for Es. 2,19,471. 

201. In consequence <ff the greater demand for water the Eate«^ 
current demand on account of occupiers* rate rose by nearly 7| 
lakhs to a little over 127 lakhs, 98.9 per cent, of this was 
collected and, the arrears at the end of the year amounted to ' ' 
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Es, 87,795, an increase of Es. 72,479 over last yearns figure. 
Considering the character of the year the outstandings are not 
large. The total realizable demand on account of owners' rate 
fell from Es. 1,15,081 to Es. 98,672. The uncollected balance 
amounted to Es. 1,156. Under local rates and cesses the total 
demand was 71.42 lakhs and collections were virtually cent, 
per cent. 

202. The year being unfavoin^able agriculturally taqavi 
liad to be distributed on a much larger scale than in the previ- 
ous year. The total sums advanced under the Agricultural 
Loans and Improvements Acts amounted to 45.81 lakhs, nearly 
20 lakhs over the previous year’s figure. As the year opened 
with a total sum of 119.58 laklis out on loan, the whole amount 
out on loan aggregated 165.39 lakli.s. Tlie total amount 
collected during the year, excluding interest and including 
remissions and surplus and advance collections, was 42.49 
lakhs, thus reducing the total sum out on loan to 122.90 lakhs. 

Advances taken for permanent agricultirral improvements 
under Act XIX of 1883 increased from 7.29 lakhs to 9.24 lakhs. 
The largest sum, 3.18 lakhs, was taken by the Benares divi- 
sion, and among districts Mirzapiir was the largest recipient 
with 1.89 lakhs given for wells and embankments. The 
results of the year’s operations with the aid of advances under, 
this Act w’ere that 2,202 new mavsonry wells, 12 tanks and 
1,515 embankments were constructed, 4,454 wells, 15 tanks 
and 1,443 einl)ankments were in course of construction, ■while 
2,014 wells, 4 tanks and 10 embankments w^'ero still w^aiting 
to be constructed. Advances w'ex'e also given for seven tube 
wells. 

Tlie amount advanced under Act XU of 1884 increased 
from 18.75 lakhs to 36.57 lakhs. Of this 15.88 lakhs \vas given 
for seed, 11.31 lakhs for the purchase of bullocks, 3.62 lakhs 


for earthen wells, and 3.23 lakhs for siil)sistence in the districts 
of Almora and Garhwal. 1 .24 lakhs also was given for sugar- 
cane sowing in <?ertam districts, while 1.29 lakhs was distri- 
buted for various other purposes. The largest amount, 8.28 
lakhs, was taken by the Agra division, and Eohilkhand was 
second with 6.30 lakhs. Agra headed the list of districts with 
over three lakhs. 

Out of the net demand of 21.26 lakhs due under Act XIX 
only 13.14 lakhs was recovered, this low^ figure being due as 
usual to the large outstandings in the Muttra, Agra, Mainpuri 
and Etah districts. 

Under Act XII the net demand was 51.20 lakhs, and of 
, p ilik 31.33 lakhs was recovered, or, only 61 per cent., the same 
’ } i^friots being responsible, for this low percentage. The Agra 
; ' ■' '^howed over 10 lakh§ uncollected, mh thi^ p . 
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attributed by the Collector to the fact that too generous distri- 
bution in the past has created a false idea that repayment is 
unnecessary. 

203. Coercive processes totalled 195,376, an increase of 
6,029 over the previous year’s figures. Rises occurred in the 
number of three kinds of process, namely, citations, warrants 
of arrest and sales of immoveable property, which increased by 
7,109 and 309 and 2 respectively. The total number of 
warrants of arrest issued amounted to 13,180, but in only 1,103 
cases weie the defaulters actually detained. Writs of demand 
leli by per cent, and attachments of moveable and immove- 
able property by 3 and 6^- per cenh respectively. The increase 
in the total number of processes issued is not unreasonable in 
view of the imfavoarable conditions prevailing. 


12 — Settlements, 

204. In Saharanpur and Muzaffarnagar the assessments 
of ali the remaining parganas were sanctioned by Government 
during the year. Operations in Saharanpur were declared 
closed early in November, 1921. After much discussion as to 
the advisability of re-setiling the Muttra district, a conference 
presided over by His Excellency the Governor was held at 
Muttra in November, 1920, and it was decided that the district 
should be re-settled. Accordingly in February, 1921, it was 
declared to be under snrve}’’, record and settlement operations. 

205. Muzaffarnagar had the largest number of cases for 
disposal, namely 0,685, but all had been decided by the end of 
the year. In Haharanpur there were only 1,419, and these 
also were all decided. 

206. Expenditure during the year on the settlement work 
in Muttra amounted to Es. 23,274. 


13 — Land Records. 

(l^or details see the annual report on the administration of 
land records for the year endituj 30th September, 1921.) 

^ reduction of 30 posts in tlie lowest grade in the 
stall of supervisor kanungos was effected during the year, as 
the numbei in some districts was found to be in excess of pre- 
sent requii-ements. A farther rise in the pay of these officials 
was sanctioned and the revised scale of pay for patwaris came 
into, force during the year. 

208. , Ten patw^is were appointed as permanent assist- 
ant registrar kanungos and 53 officiated in that post j while the 
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number of appointments as permanent and officiating partition 
amins given to them during the year was 14 and 56 respective- 
ly. The number of patwaris who were appointed to officiate 
as supervisor kanungos in short vacancies was 181. Nine were 
temporarily appointed to other subordinate posts. Six patwaris 
were exempted from the age limit, and seven both from the age 
limit and the educational test to make them eligible for appoint- 
ment as assistant registrar kanungos. The number of patwaris 
holding the patwari sclmol certificate rose slightly, while the 
percentage of exempted patwaris remained stationary. There 
was a slight rise in the percentage of patwaris reported to be 
resident, although exemptions were granted for special reasons 
on a liberal scale in the Muzafiarnagar district. 


Kanungos. 


209. Two sadar kanungos were on noininatioii by their 
district officers selected as approved candidates for tahsildar- 
sliip- Five supervisor kanungos weiv promoted as permanent 
sadar kanungos, ten selected by the Board of Eevenue as 
approved candidates for tlie post of naib-tahsildar, three offi- 
ciated as sadar kajiiingos, and 59 as naib-talisiidars. One 
diplornate of the kaniaigo school w'as selected by the Board of 
Eevenue for appointment as a naib-tahsildar. One supervisor 
was appointed as a Court of Wards assistant manager, three 
were employed in the Lucknow Improvement Trust and one 
on land acquisition work at Debra Dun. 


Bmsioaof 210. The reallocation of the patwari circles in the Allah- 
circes. Budaun districts, the introduction of which was post- 

poned last year on acc'ount (>! the census woiic, was carried out 
in the year under j‘eport. ricdieines of reallocation for the 
(lorakhpur and Basti districts are under consideration. 

Testing of 2il. In view of the fact that supervisors were largely 

l^apers- employed as census superintendents, they were partially ex- 
empted by tl'ie Board of Eevenue from testing work. Neverthe- 
less the percentages of their test for the provinces as a whole 
did !H>t fail Very considerably short of the prescribed minima. 
The amount of testing done by the officers of the headquarters 
staff w-as much less than that of previous years, except in the 
viise of maps. The decrease was almost general and is ex- 
plained principally by the fact that officers had to devote more 
attention than usual to other matters owing to the exceptional 
V conditions of the year. '' Ee-testing w^as an almost universal 

J feature of the year’s returns, though stray cases of the tendency 
■ ; to devote too much attention to the untested work of the 

i , ^ j^tTO are still noticeable. There is some reason to think, 

h ; ; ' ; . hoover, that the test was in places not so searching as it 
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212, The work of map correction is reported to have been 
carried out on the usual lines and the state of maps is reported 
to be generally satisfactory, the Jliansi and Fatehpur districts 
excepted. 

The scheme for t he supervision of land records by a whole- 
time officer, which lias been experimentally introduced in six 
districts, was in full working order during the j’ear. The 
results obtained so far augur well for the experiment. 

Boundary marks are reported generally to be in a satisfac- 
tory condition, and necessary steps for their repair or renewuil 
appear to Irave been taken. In a few districts, however, re- 
erection of pillars has been delayed by the contractors. The 
preparation of the maps and records in connection with the 
experimental scheme of fixing permanent boundary marks in 
the alluvial ai*ea of tlie Ballia district was finished, but in order 
to give legal validity to the maps and papers, it has been decid- 
ed to have them attested under the Land Eevemie Act by 
placing the area under survey and record operations. 

Tahsil registers and pargana books were kept up to date 
in nearly all districts. 

213. Concealment of rents is reported from six districts, 
while in six others it is suspected or known to exist. 
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14.— Waste Lands. 

214. Tlierc is nothing of importance to record. 


IS.— Government estates. 

(For defaiU as regards minor cstales and Dnclhi, see the annual 
report on the revenue administration hj the Board of 
Retmnue for the year ending the Zt)th September, 1921, 
for the Government estates in the Kianaun division, sec 
the separate reports for the year ending the Slst March, 

1922.) 

215. The year opened ^sith 504 properties licld over from Minor 
the previous year and closed with 478, 30 passing out of the estates, 
possession of Goveimraent and four new ones being acquired. 

The only large properties are the Holagarh and Khargapur 
estates in Allahabad and the Stud Ijands in (:rhnj?;ipur. The 
currant demand fell from Ks. 4,29,246 to Es. 4,08,573, the 
decrease being chiefly due to scarcity in the Diidhi estate and 
the failure of the mango and maluia (‘.rops. Collections were 
only 91«|)er cent, compared with 97 per cent, in ihe previous 
year, the reason for the fail being short payments by the forest 
co^feactes in Dudhi on account of drought. 
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216. The Dudhi estate passed through a most trying 
time. The late advent of the monsoon and its irregular and 
uneven distribution resulted in the failure of the kharif harvest 
and a contraotioii in the area sown with rabi crops. The tract 
was severely liit with scarcity. The peasantry faced the situa- 
tion with courage for some time, bat by the begioning of 1921 
owing to immigration of starving people from Bewa, the condi- 
tion of the tenants became serious and gratuitous relief liad to 
be resorted to on a large scale. A poor house was opened, test 
and private village works were started, liberal advances under 
Acts XII and XI.X were made, and extensive remissions of rent 
were sanctioned. These measures saved the estate to a large 
extent from the evils of the threatened famine. All buildings 
and roads were maintained iii good order and hnprovements to 
bandhs, reservons and channels carried out. There was a fur- 
ther increase of 157 acre.s in ilic irrigated area. The condition 
of tlie schools was unsatisfactory, and the year was unhealthy 
with epidemics of influenza and cholera. 

217. Tile season was not altogether favouralile owing to 
excessive rain in Juno and July which restricted the sowing of 
dry crops. The monsoon was most favourable for the rice crop 
and a bumper harvest was reaped everywhere. Untimely 
winter rains and hot winds injured the rahi crops, the outturn 
of which only averaged ten annas. Prices ruled high through- 
out the year aud more than compensated the tenants for in- 
different harvests. 

Eeceipts amounted to Rs. 8,34,798 against Es. 7,84,246 in 
the previous year, there being noticeable increases under the 
heads of forests, mill rents and miscellaneous. Expenditure 
increased by Rs. 60,215, due in part to the general revision of 
the pay of establishments. The working of the year resulted 
in a surplus of Es. 1,91,382, excluding the sum of Es. 66,997 
fixed land revenue. Cholera prevailed during the early part of 
the year and was responsible for 1,292 deaths. Except for this 
the year was unusually healthy, and the estates were particu- 
larly free from sickness during the cold weather. The number 
of deaths, however, was more than double the number of 
births. Infant mortality was also extremely high; roughly 
three out of every four children die in their first year. 

The Tarai population took no interest in politics, but 
agitators stirred up trouble throughout the Bhabar. Dacoity 
was rife, no less tlian 24 dacoities being committed in the 
Eamnagar and Bazpur tahsils. It is reported that the tenants 
of, the Eamnagar tahsil felt so insecure that five villages were 
,a,bandoned. 

■ If . 218- The estates on the whole had a prosperous year and ■ 
th6' i^litb^ing of the tenants continues to be proved by the ' 
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building of houses and the walling of fields. The rainfall was oF THE 
higher than has been recorded for ten or tw^elve years and did LAMB 
considerable damage to the canals, but the crops were good. ’ 

Eeceipts, however, fell from Es. 35,328 to Es, 33,205, while 
expenditure also fell from Es. 27,217 to Es. 25,232. Health 
was not so good as in the previous year, being impaired by an 
epidemic of cholera. 


16. — Wards’ Estates. 

(For details see the annual report on the operations of the 
Court of Wards for the year ending the dOth Septemher, 

1921.) 

219. The number of estates under management increased Number of 
during the year from 149 to 151. Eleven estates wnth a rent 

roll of 37.66 laklis, of which Balrampur accounts for 29,5 lakhs,* court. ^ 
were taken over, while nine estates with a rental demand of 
5.37 lakhs w-ere released. 

220. The eleven estates taken over include the Balrampur Estates 
estate, the Maharaja having died in May leaving a minor son ; taken over 
the Qila Partabgarli estate in the Partabgarh district, super- 
intendence of wEich w^as assumed in accordance with the 

wishes of the late Eaja ; the Eamnagar Singha Chanda estate 
in Gonda ; and the Eamkot estate in Sitapur. 

Of the estates released the largest were the Shikarpur 
estate in Bulandshahr, the Kantit estate in Mirzapur and the 
Paila estate in Ivheri. In all these cases not only were existing 
debts either entirely paid off or substantially reduced, but in 
addition the rental demand w’as inci'eased and improvements 
were effected. The position of several estates is still under 
consideration ; in some cases immediate action has been post- 
poned in tlxe hope that the proprietors will show that they are - 
capable of emerging from their embarrassments without the 
intervention of the Court of Wards. 

221. The gross receipts rose from 146.75 lakhs to 152,05 Financial 
lakhs. The total expenditure was 140.47 lakhs, or slightly less 

than in the previous year. 

222. The total current rental demand increased appre- 

ciably, owing mainly to the inclusion of the Balrampur estate, collections. 
Agricultural conditions were on the wrhole unfavourable, and 
political agitation also made the work of collection difficult. 

, ;Despite these drawbacks, out of a recoverable rental demand 
of 112.67 lakhs, 104.90 lakhs were collected, and though the 
eolfectipn of arrears, fell from 42.9 per cent, to 24.2 per cent, 

; the" ‘'total realii^ations reached 95.1 per cent, of the current 
demand as compared with 100.7 per cent, in 1919-20. 
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22B. Excluding Es. 5,891 remitted, Es. 9,522 suspended, 
and Es, 1,936 remitted, the actual demand of the year for 
revenue rates and cesses was Es. 37,90,465 which was paid in 
full. 

224. The cost of management rose from il.ll lakhs to 
14.28 lakhs. The increase is partly accounted for by the in- 
clusion of the Balrampur estate and partly by an increase in 
the rate levied under Act X of 1892 ; but the main reason 
is the revision of the salaries of the subordinate staff which was 
completed during the year. The proportion of management 
charges to the total income of the year increased from 9.5 to 
12.2 per cent. 

225. The capital debt on the estates decreased by 9.45 
lakhs and is now 130.32 lakhs. This figure, however, does not 
include the debts of certain estates which have not reported 
full details. The present state of the market is not favourable 
to sales, and in some cases unavoidable litigation has handi- 
capped efforts towards liquidation. 

226- Expenditure on improvements increased from 6.83 
lakhs to 8.08 lakhs. Shortage of labour and lack of competent 
overseers and contractors prevented some of the estates 
from utilizing their budget allotment for improvements in full. 
On the whole, however, there appears to be some improve- 
ment in the interest taken in this important branch of Court 
of Wards work by officers of the department. Demonstration 
farms must be regarded as still under trial. It has been de- 
cided to maintain special accounts in future which will reveal 
the financial results of each farm’s working, 

227. The expenditure on sanitation and medical relief 
to the tenantry increased from Es. 53,636 to Es. 63,623. 
Eight dispensaries were maintained by different estates, while 
two w*ere controlled by district boards. They are reported to 
have done good work. 

The total exppditure on the education of the tenantry 
was Es. 80,374 against Es. 57,132 in the previous year, exclud- 
ing a sum of Es. 26,099 spent on the repairs and construction 
of school buildings. Sixty-three schools were entirely main- 
tained by the estates at a cost of Es. 19,729, Es. 6,479 were 
paid as contribution to tEe district boards for the upkeep of 
schools in which the estates were interested, and Es. 3,360 
were spent on scholarships. Subscriptions to the Lucknow 
University amounted to no less than Es. 2,32,700, 

228. The year was one of marked progress and the 
appointment of organizers in 13 of the larger estates had good 
insults, especially in Oudh. The number of societies increased 

; 136 to 302. The subordinate officials, however, have m 

' y uttle interest in the movement, ' ■ 
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229. Litigation was entered into only when sucli proce- 
dure was unavoidable and continued to be conducted with 
success. Eent suits were more nximerous than in the preceding 
year, this being due to the agrarian trouble which resulted in 
the refusal of tenants to pay rents. The most important civil 
suit of the year was compromised. Of the 27 original suits 
exceeding Es. 10,000 in value in which the Court of Wards 
was involved it was entirely successful in six and partly in 
one; two cases were compromised, one was withdrawn, four 
w^'ere lost and the others were pending at the close of the year. 

230. The accoimts of 97 estates each wdth an income of 
Es. 10,000 or over were audited during the year. The results 
in the majority of cases were satisfactory, but there is still a 
number of districts where improvement is called for. There 
was one case of embezzlement during the year. 

231. Eupees 30,46,131 w^ere spent on the maintenance 
and education of wards and their relatives. Eeports on the 
education of wards are favomable on the w’lmle. Of the 100 
wards between the ages of 10 and 21, 66 are at schools and 
colleges. Ninteen are receiving education at the Colvin Taluq- 
dars* School, Lucknow’, tw’O at the Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental College, Aligarh, one at the Mayo College, Ajmer, 
and the rest at other schools and colleges. Ten wards received 
training in estate management, but the results have not been 
wholly successful. Managers do not appear to realize 
sufficiently at present the great need for inculcating in the 
minds of the wards a sense of their responsibility and for 
instilling in them a real insight into the working of their 
estate. 


17. — ^Revenue and rent-paying classes. 

(For details see the annual report on the revenue administra- 
tion by the Board of Revenue for the year ending the dOth 
September j 1921,) 

232. For two years in succession the volume of litigation 
in the Agra province had increased, but this year the number 
of suits and applications filed under the Tenancy Act fell from 
470,586 to 466,784. The main cause of the decline is to be 
found in the unfavourable conditions of the year, and there is 
little reason to expect that the improvement will be otherwise 
than temporary. Five divisions showed decreases and five 
increases. The principal falls were in enhancement and eject- 
rineBt cases, while there were marked increases in suits for 
iOf tent and applications for ejectment for decreed 
' .arresriB., , : ■ 
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233. Suitt^ for arrears of rent iiicreasetr TroJiu 201,518 tt) 
207,147. llie iai-gest j-ise was in the Meerut division, while 
there were falls only in the Benares, Gorakhpur and Knmaun 
divisions. There can ])e little doubt that political and agrarian 
agitation contributed to the rise. One rollector remarks that 
the expectation of swaraj made tlie tenant decline to pay his 
rent, and it w’ould seem tliat many withheld payment in the 
hope that it would not be required. 

Applications for ejectment for decreed arrears increase<l 
from 45,281 to 48,143, a natural consequence of the increases 
in the number of suits for arrears of rent which occurred in 
this and the previous year. The number of cases, how'ever, 
in which ejectment was decreed fell from 9,682 to 9,621 ; and 
this siipports the theory that in many cases tenants were 
merely postponing pajTOent till the eleventh hour. The area 
concerned increased from 40,217 to 43,941 acres, of which 
38,273 acres wwe in the cultivation of occupancy tenants as 
against 33,864 acres the j^ear before. 

234. Suits for enhancement of rent fell from 17,290 to 
16. 1(^5. There were, however, considerable increases in some 
districts. The decrease generally must be attributed to the 
unfavourable season, though one or two Collectors attribute it 
to the landlords' desire .to remain on good terms with their 
tenants. Kules Imve been framed by the Board of Eevenue 
for the guidance of the Courts in deciding cases based on the 
rise in prices and these are at present under the consideration 
of Government. 

235. There v/m a slight fall in the number of surrenders 
frorn 31,698 to 11,308, which may be regarded as another 
indication of the increased staying power of the tenants. Tn 
some districts, however, it would appear that landlords a, re still 
reBoriing to unlawful methods of inducing tenants to leave their 
holdings. 

236. The number of ejectment suits show^ed a welcome 
fail from 367,366 to 158,170, which was shared by all except 
nine districts. There was a large increase in the Allahabad 
district for -which the Commissioner blames the landlords, 
while a decrease in the Rohilkhund division is attributed to a 
wiser altitude on their part. It is suggested that they a-re 
Ix'giiiiiing to realize the lu-u'essity of agreeing with iheir poien- 
iial adversaries in the way. 

237. Excluding the Naini Tal district the total area held 
by tenants with occupancy rights fell from 10,165,799 to 
10,143,607 acres. Peereases occurred in all districts except 
,^hose of Saharanpur and Muzaffarnagar, where settlement 

f convert land recorded as non-ocenpancy 

Btanding into occupancy, landp;^d.' 
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13 Ilian dsliaiir and Aligarh. In the last named district the 
increase was triflings but in Bulandshahr it was considerable, 
and was due to a decision of the Board of Revenue -whereby a 
large number of seven years’ leases were declared invalid. Non- 
occupancy land held for 12 years or more rose from 3,955,507 
to 4,081,716 acres. This includes land in wdiich occupancy 
rights will not ultimately be established; but, assuming the 
proportion of this land to be the same in the two years, the 
total area of the land permanently protected shows a rise of 
less than one per cent, and indicates a steady resistance by 
landholders to the acquisition of occupancy rights. Leases for 
seven years or more do not give permanent protection, and in 
some cases the security they give is illusory. The area subject 
to leases of this kind rose from 915,7*23 to 927,8*21. If all 
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these forms of protection are taken together, the grand total 
of the protected area comes to 15,153,144 acres or 72.4 per 
cent, of the total area held by tenants. 

238. Suits and applications under the Oudh Rent Act, Bent 
exclusive of applications for ejectment, after falls in three iitigatioa 
successive years, rose from 33,967 to 38,592, the increase being ^ ^ 
shared by all districts except Bara Banki. As in Agra there 

was a marked rise in suits for arrears of rent, and the sanie 
causes, namely, poor crops and agitation, are said to have been 
at work. There v'ere striking increases in Rae Bareli and 
Partabgarh where relations between landlords and tenants 
w’ere particularly strained. 

Relinquishments decreased from 2,054 to 1,541 and notices 
for ejectment from 43,354 to 35,789, a figure, however, wliicJi 
is still much in excess of that of 1918-19. The figures of 
1919-20 were abnormal, and it cannot be said that the landlords 
have yet shown a tendency to reduce ejectments. Orders were 
issued by Government for the postponement of ejectments 
pending the introduction of the Oudh Rent Bill ; accordingly 
notices were only executed where tenants had defaulted in the 
payment of rent ; where there was reason to believe that the 
landlord w^as mainly anxious to eject for the purpose of obtain- 
ing nazrana execution was postponed. 

239. Last year the pending file rose from 168,397 to court 
186,723, with the result that in spite of the fall in new institu- work, 
tions the number of cases for disposal rose from 638,983 to ' 

653,513. ^ Of these 468,452 cases were disposed of and the 
pending file was thus reduced to 185,061. 

In Oudh the number of cases for disposal fell from 111,331 
to 100,690, but the pending file rose from 1,500 to 5,084. 

ApjDeals to. Cpllectors in Agra rose from 5,354 to 5,580, while 

in Oudh appeals to Deputy Commissioners fell from 1,034 to ^ : 
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976. There was a slight decrease in the number oi appeals 
filed before Commissioners from 9,043 to 8,930. Owing, 
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Partition 

cases- 


however, to the large increase in arrears in the previous year 
the number for disposal rose from 12,398 to 15,421. Many 
Commissioners were again unable to cope with their appellate 
work, and the pending file increased from 6,513 to 8,220. The 
number of appeals to District Judges rose from 1,721 to 1,743. 

240. Changes of all kinds in proprietary rights recorded 
during the year fell from 296,282 to 277,063. Tn 1917-18 the 
number was only 220,344, so the volume of work is still heavy. 
The recorded successions were 157,506 compared with 171,370 
in the preceding year and 120,315 in 1917-18. The drop would 
have been larger, but for the fact that there were many belated 
reports by patwaris. Sales of revenue-paying lands by orders 
of courts fell from 3,276 to 3,216, and sales of revenue-free 
lands from 135 to 78. Tbe total number of mutations by order 
of Courts rose, however, from 8,524 to 9,106. 

241. In last j'ear’s report it was remarked that the parti- 
tion file had increased substantially, and this year brought no 
relief, the number of new institutions being 3,993, only 24 
less than in 1919-20. Applications for perfect partition were 
50 less and applications for imperfect partition were 26 more. 
The total number for disposal rose from 9,367 to 9,483. 
Disposals amounted to 3,788 against 3,877, and the pending file 
showed only a small incr-ease from 5,490 to 5,695. There was 
a great decline in the number of local inspections, due to the 
fact that in present conditions the Courts generally cannot 
spare the necessary time. It was unfortunate also that, owing 
to shortage of staff, neither Meenit nor Gorakhpur were able to 
have special partition officers, and in both districts tliere were 
serious increases in the pending files. In Etah, Ritapiir and 
Hardoi the experiment was tried of placing all the partition 
work of the district under one member of the district staff, but 
in the two latter districts shortage of staff put au early termina- 
tion to the arrangement. The Board have recommended that 
additional officers should bo allotted to certain districts where 
the pending files are heaviest. Where there have been 
decreases in institutions the reason given generally is the 
increa.se made by the Government in partition fees in order to 
cover the higher salaries now paid to the staff employed on this 
work. 
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242. By the Government of India Act (5 and 6 Geo. 5, 
Ch. 61; 6 and 7 Geo. 5, Ch. 37; and 9 and 10 Geo. 5, Ch. 
101) and the rules made thereunder, in which effect was given 
to the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeforms, considerable changes 
were introduced in both the constitution and the functions of 
the Legislative Council of the United Provinces. 

The number of members, which, by a Proclamation issued 
on the 26th November, 1886, under section 46 of the Indian 
Councils Act, 1861, had been fixed at nine and by the Indian 
Councils Act, 1892, had been raised to fifteen, was in the latter 
part of 1909 hirther raised to a number not exceeding fifty and 
by the Regulations of the .15th November, 1909, the number 
was fixed at forty-eight. Later a forty-ninth member w^as 
added. Of these members 21 were elected by various consti- 
tuencies and 26, of whom not more than 20 might be olBcials, 
were nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor. In addition two 
members with expert knowledge of the subject of proposed or 
pending legislations might be nominated the Lieutenant- 
Oovernor. 

Under the United Provinces Electoral Rules framed under 
the Government of India xA.ct the number of members was 
fixed at one hundred and twenty-three, consisting of— 

the members of the Executive Council (who are two in 
number) ex officio, 
one hundred elected members, and 
such number nominated by the Governor as with the 
addition of the members of the Executive Council 
amount to twenty -three. 

Tlie constituencies electing members are as follows :•*— 


Non-Muhammadan Urban 


... 8 
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... 52 

Muhammadan Urban 


... 4 
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... 25 
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... 2 
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... 
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— Each of these constituencies elects one member, except 

the Taluqdars and Upper India Chamber of Commerce, which 
elect 4 and 2 mem])ers respectively. 

The nominated members include not more than sixteen 
officials and three members representing respectively the 
Anglo-Indian community, the Indian Christian community and 
the depressed classes. 

The Governor does not preside over the Council, but bas 
the right of addressing it. During the first four years from 
the constitation of the new Council the President is appointed 
by the Governor, Thereafter he will be a member of the 
Council elected by the Council, and aT>proved by the Governor. 
The Ministers in charge of transferred subjects (who are tw'o 
in namber) must, if tliey are to hold office for more than six 
!iionths, be elected members of the Council. 


Legislative 

functioHS 


V I'. , 




243. The Legislath'e functions of the Council are exer- 
cised subject, to some extent, to the control of the Governor 
in Council. All draft Bills relatin" to resen’ed subjects are 
forwarded to the Government of India for transmission to the 
Secretary of State before introduction in the Council. Bills 
relating to transferred subjects, however, are so forwarded only 
in case the previous sanction of the Governor General is 
required. Previous sanction is required in the case of any law 
which comes within_ tlie })rovisions of section 80A (3) of the 
Government of India Act, as, for instance, laws regulating 
subjects classed as central subjects or provincial subjects declar- 
ed by the Devolution Rules framed under the Act to be 
subject to legislation in the Indian Legislature, laws imposing 
taxes not scheduled as exempted from the necessity for 
previous sanction, etc. The Council has power to amend or 
repeal, as to the United Provinces, any law made by any 
other authority in British India:, subject to the necessity of 
previous sanction of the Governor General in the case of 
certain laws specified in rules made under the Act. Before 
any Bill passed by the Council can become law it must receive 
the assent of the Governor and of the Governor General, hut 
in thtf case of certain classes of Bills the Governor may, and 
the case of certain other classes must, reserve the Bill for the 
consideration of the Governor 'GeneraL The Governor 
instead of assenting to a Bill may return it for reconsideration 
by the Council. Under section 72D (5) of the Act the 
Governor has power to veto a Bill or amendments under 
certain circumstances. Under section 72E, he has power to 
.^rtify that a Bill relatmg to a reserved subject which the- 
refused to pass is essential for the discharge of his • 
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responsibility ; the Bill .thereupon becoines law, subject to the 
assent of His Majesty in Council. 

244. The functions and powers of the Council in financial Financial 
matters have been considerably extended by the Government functions- 
of India Act. Under section 80 A of the Act and the 
Scheduled Taxes Eules made thereunder the Council has power 

to impose taxation of certain kinds without the previous 
consent of the Governor General. In respect of the annual 
Budget the extension of power is of great iihportance. Whereas 
previously the non-official members of the Council merely had 
the right of moving resolutions advocating alterations in the 
allotment of funds, the proposals of the Government are now. 
with the exception of certain non-votable items, submitted 
to the \'ote of the Council in the form of demands for grants. 

These demands the Council may assent to, refuse or reduce. 

Where the demands are in respect of reserved subjects refusal 
or reduction by the Council is subject to the power of the 
Government, on a cei'tificate by the Governor that the expendi- 
ture is essential for the discharge of his responsibility, to act 
as if the demand had been assented to. In respect of trans- 
ferred subjects the control of the Council over expenditure 
proposed by Government is complete. The Council, however, 
in respect neither of resented nor of transferred subjects has 
the power of initiating expenditure. 

In addition to its legislative powers in connection with 
finance the Council exercises control in financial matters 
through two committees, the Finance Committee constituted 
by the Standing Orders and the Committee on Public Accounts 
constituted by the Rules of Business framed under the Act. 

All important proposals for new expenditure are laid before 
the Finance Committee for detailed criticism. The function 
of the Committee on Public Accounts is to scrutinize the audit 
and appropriation accounts and to report to the Council any 
Irregularities. . 

245. In virtue of section 72D (6) of the Act and rules Resolutions 
framed thereunder members of the Council may, subject to and 
certain restrictions, move resolutions on matters of general iB^erpeUa- 
public interest which they may desire to bring specially to the 

notice of the Government. These resolutions, %vheri carried, 
take the form of recommendations that the Government should 
t^ke action in a certain direction. 

The ri^ht of interpellation, based upon the same section 
of the: Act and the rules made thereunder, remains practically 
'm it wa^'Refore the passing' of the Act, ■ 
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246. During the year Acts were passed amending the 
Oudh Eent Act, 1886 {XXII of 1886), the United Provinces 
Land Eevenue Act, 1901 (III of 1901) (two amending Acts), 
the Bundelkhund Encumbered Estate Act, 1903 (I of 1903), 
and the United Provinces Districts Boards Act, 1906 (III of 
1906). In addition, the Allahabad University Act, 1887 (III 
of 1887). was repealed by the Allahabad University Act, 1921 
(III of 1921). 


The following new local Acts which do not repeal, modify 
or amend any previous Act were passed during the year : — 

(1) The Intermediate Education Act, 1921 (II of 1921). 

(2) The United Provinces Aerial Piopewavs Act, 1922 
a of 1922). 


20 — Police. 

(For details see the annual report on the adminislration of the 
Police department for the year ending 3L't December, 
1921, and the tables under the head “ Police,** Part VI — 
Statistics of British India.) 

Orime 247, Prom a police point of view tiie year was a difficult 

statistics Prices remained abnormally high despite a good kharif 

harvest in 1921 and revolutionary teachings led to a wave of 
lawlessness and contempt for authority such as these provinces 
had never before experienced. The total number of offences 
rej:)orted, including true cases reported to Magistrates, rose 
from 134,007 to 143,784. The increase was most marked in 
eases of dacoity and burglary, but this was to be expected in 
view^ of the fact that the figures under these heads had been 
exceptionally low the year before. The increase in reported 
crime was restricted to cases reported to the .police ; magisterial 
cases showed a decrease of 4 per cent. 

Investiga' 248. The percentage of convictions to cases investigated 
® was 41.19 as compared with 40.09 the previous year. No 
investigation was made in 15.21 per cent, as against 14.65 in 
1920. Omitting cases brought forward from the preceding 
year and also certain classes of cases such as offences against 
the State, public tranquillity and public health, enquiry into 
! , : , which is almost invariably obligatory, the percentage of cases 

I-;! 5 L ^ ^ ■ enquiry \vas refused stands at 23, and this will prob- 

; ? : , 7 considerably as a result of the gens^a! orders' 

'y! ■ i, '"'wu , have issued on the subject of optional investigation 

' ^ accordance with the recommendati^nt ^< 0^1 
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249. The number of true cases under the head of — — 

counterfeiting fell from 76 to 59, and ail but seven of the Coin, 
latter reached the courts, 44 ending in conviction and 8 in 
acquittal. 

250. The number of murders rose from 696 to 735, and ^fiirders. 
murders by dacoits from 53 to 90. The ratio of convictions to 
reports was practically the same as in the previous year. 

Hardoi, Bara Banld, Sitapur, Agra, Meerut, Aligarh and ITnao 
returned the largest number of true cases. Murders of child- 
ren for their ornaments were again comparatively few in num- 
ber. There were thirteen cases in which \vomen were con- 
victed for murdering their children : nine in Agra and four in 

Oudh. Sentences were suitably reduced in ail cases. 

251. Oases of poisoning (as distinct from murders by Poisoning- 
poison) numbered 70 compared with 86 in the previous year. 

Jiicluding 33 cases pending from 1920 the total number dealt 

with was 109; 2-5 convictions were obtained, a considerable 
improvement on the previous year’s figure.s. Most of the cases 
which occurred W'ithiii railway limits were the work of profes- 
sional poisoners, while, .so far as can be judged, thej' were 
re.sponsible for only 16 of the eases reported fi-om districts. 

252. The decrease in dacoity which was such a marked ®®'‘^niti®s- 
feature of the returns for 1920 was not maintained in 1921, 

and the total number of true cases repoi-ted rose from 694 to 
1,277, An abnormal rise occuiTed in January, 1921, which is 
attributed to the disturbances which occurred in Oudh during 
that month. There w'as a marked drop in 'February as a result 
of the action taken to quell these disturbances, but dacoity 
remained at a comparatively high level tln-oughout the year, 
and in November wdien political agitation once again became 
intense, there was a very m.arked rise jnst when with a 
good kharif harvested a fall might have been expected. The 
total number of cases tried out was 335, of which 281 ended 
in conviction. The percentage of cases convicted to cases 
disposed of was 84 as against 79 in 1920, and that of persons 
convicted to persons tried was 55 compared with 56 in the 
previous year. 

Eaiders from adjacent States are said to have been respon- 
sible for 76 dacoities and members of wandering criminal 
tribes for 109; the figures for the previous year were 90 and 
111 respectively. The number of cases in which firearms were 
.used or carried is computed at 465 as compared with 283 in 
the previous year, and there was also disquieting increase in 
the-nuinber of cases where the dacoits were armed with spears. 

Of ihe districts Fyzabad, Aligarh, Goraldipur, Meerut and 

'Eae had the worst records. Fyzabad, a district that is 

ordinarily comparatively immune from this form of crime, ; : 


7 . 
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with an average annual return of six cases only, returned the 
enormous number of ] H5 ; in Aligarh the number rose from 26 
to 83, in Gorakhpur from 20 to 60 ; in Meerut from 28 to 66, 
and in Eae Bareli from 25 to 48. Most of these are districts 
in wdiich open violence against the authorities was resorted to 
as a result of non-co-operation activities. 

253. Cases of robbery totalled 809 as compared with 712 
for 1920 and 999 for 1919. Tw^o hundred cases involving 290 
persons ended in conviction, a slightly smaller measure of 
success than in 1920. Robberies were most numerous in the 
Aligarh, Gorakhpui% Agra, Meerut and Saharanpur districts. 

The number of burglaries reported increased from 47,392 
to 54,061. The percentage of comictions was less than in 
1919 and 1920, but higher than in the three preceding years. 
The Lucknow and Benares divisions returned a very high pro- 
portion of the total number of burglaries ; while cases were 
fewrest in the Bundelkhuiid and Kumaim districts and in Delira 
Dim. Detection work wrs most satisfactory in Cawnpore. 
Yarious reasons are given for the increase, but there can be 
no doubt that one reason was the little leisure wiiich the police 
had to devote to the surveillance of bad characters and ordi- 
nary patrol duties. 

The total number of cases dealt with under the head of 


theft fell from 31,478 to 29,904 which is again the lowest figure 
on record. The per(*entages of cases convicted to cases re- 
ported and to cases tried out, 21 and 90 respectively, were the 
same as in the previous year, and the ratio of persons convicted 
to persons who were tried out only rose from 48 to 49 per cent. 
There w^ere a considerable number of thefts of firearms. Thefts 
of bicycles were numerous in Meerut, Cawnpore and Allah- 
abad. 

254. Cattle theft was normal, tiie total number of cases 
dealt with being 4,476, a decrease of 112 on the figure of 1920. 
Convictions decreased from 1,174 to 1,094. The only division 
10 show' a substantial increase in cases was Agra. Results were 
best in the four districts of Bimdelkhund, which have little 
cattle-thieving of a professional type, in Bareilly, Cawnpore, 
Biiia Banki and JIir>;apiir. TJiey ivere uiisatisfactorv in 
BuLindshahr, Aligarh, Agra, Ballia and Azamgarh. 


.jUo. I iiere was iutie variation in the registered criming 
tribe population, the totnl at the close of the year being 35,51 
as against 35,902 at the commencement. Certain crimim 
Aat.s of Moradabad and Allahabad were newly proclaimed an 
me provisions of section 11 of the Act were applied , to th 
^l^^uriahs of MuzafPa-rnagar ; but, in general, consolidatioii c 

l^^O was the main feature of 
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The effect of registration and restriction depends very — ' 
largely on the village agents for reporting movements, and 
thongh village headmen are reported to be completely apathetic 
and chankidars not infrequently show bias, district reports are 
almost unanimous in admitting the utility of the action taken 
to hamper criminal activity: and it is stated that the fear of 
registration has prevented the ingress of new gipsy gangs into 
the province. 

During the year the Eaipur settlement was closed, but 
owing to delays on the part of the contractors the Kalianpur 
settlement could not be occupied till April, 1922, and the in- 
mates of the Eajpur settlement had to be removed to the Najib- 
abad and Dazlpur settlements pending their permanent trans- 
fer to Kalianpur. 

The total number on the roll of settlements fell from 3,437 
to 3,399, and the number of registered inmates from 2,413 to 
2,354. There was a serious increase in the number of regis- 
tered persons who absconded ; 135 absconders were arrested, 
but there were still 337 at large at the close of the year. As 
usual Bhantus were the chief offenders ; and they also give 
most trouble as regards dacoities. 

256. The history sheets of 31,592 persons were main- Surveil- 
tained at the beginning of the year. Daring the year 7,342 lance, 
fresh sheets were opened, and 8,261 were closed. 'Thus the 

total number at the end of tiie year fell to 30,673. Of tliose 
closed, 6,159 were discontinued owing to alleged reformation 
and 2,102 owing to death or migration. Of the number still 
maintained at the close of the year, 6,862 related to convicts in 
jail and 3,581 to untraced persons; 6,036 concerned persons 
whose names figured on the surveillance register. There is 
considerable difference of opinion among.st police officials as to 
the efficacy of the present system, but few can suggest 
measures for its iuiprovement. 

257. Owing to the registration of wandering criminal Pinger Print 
tribes having been practically completed in 1920’, the work of 

the Bureau once again liecame normal after several years of 
pressure. The number of slips recei\'ed for record fdl 'from 
29,292 to 11,032. Advantage* was taken of this to give mom 
attention to the elimination of unnecessary slips from the 
Bureau records, with the re.sult that 23,739 were destroyed. 

The number of slips of unidentified persons received for 
^arch during the year was 13,693, an increase of only five on 
; ; previous year. The percentage successfully traced was 

, .slgMy; lower than in 1920, but the number of absconders ; 

= Whose identity was established by the Bureau rose from 223 ' ■ 

toSSO, - " ■ - 
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258* The year opened “uith 2,917 names on tlie register 
of absconded offenders; 1,358 names were atlded and 1,234 
struck off, leaving a closing balance of 3,036. . . ^ 

259 Eelations with neighbouring states conimned to be 
satisfactory. In particular the Eampur State police gave 
valuable assistance in connection with dacoities committed in 
the Moradabad and Naini Tal districts, and the Dewp of Ajai- 
garb in connection witli cases in the "Banda district. The 
Dholpur State authorities did all they could to help the Agra 
police in suppressing dacoity, and the activity shown by the 
Gwalior and the Datia Durbars in taking action against oi- 
ganized bands of dacoits has done much to bring peace to the 
borderland between those states and British India and has bad 
a marked effect on dacoity in Biindelkhimd and the Agra divi- 
sion. 

260. The number of village headmen decreased from 
99,256 to 99,119. There was some decrease as regards the 
information famished by them, but statistics in this matter 
are as noted last year apt to be misleading. District reports 
regarding these officials are, with a few exceptions not en- 
couraging ; many officers consider that they could obtain more 
assistance from them if they had more frequent opportunities 
for cultivating their acquaintance, and fear is expressed tliat 
the discouragement of touring by gazetted officers is likely to 
result in still less assistance being rendered by mieJdiias than 
heretofore . The first steps xvere taken during the year towards 
the reduction of the total number of village chaukidars on the 
lines proposed by the Civil Police Committee, and several thou- 
sand posts were absorbed. The rate of reduction has been 
much accelerated since the close of the year. Numerous re- 
presentations have been received regarding the extra work 
which a substantial reduction in numbers must throw on those 
who remain, but so far little relief has been given in connection 
with the reporting of vital statistics ; and it is believed that once 
substantial relief of this nature has been given tliere will be 
little ground for complaint. 

261. The sanctioned strength of the regular police was 
reduced by 6 head constables and 30 constables. This w^as 
due to a reduction in the staff of the Criminal Investigation 
Department to give effect to a resolution of the Legislative 
Council reducing the budget estimates of that department. 
There was also a decrease of three (temporary) Deputy 
Superintendents. The total cost rose from 131.92 lakhs to 
lakhs, thi^ being qhieSy due to (1) the revision of p^y 
|| .Ministerial and menial establishments, (2) the purchase pf 
^ much needed increase in the allotment fp^ 
uniform and accoutrements, and (4). ^oertalp- 
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items of unavoidable expenditure in connection with political - — 

and agrarian disturbances. 

The number of resignations decreased from 1,444 to 
1,250 and desertions from 142 ,to 118. The number of vacan- 
cies fell from 1,075 to 467. These figures are in the words of 
the G-overnment resolution on the report “ remarkable testi- 
mony to the loyalty and contentment of the force as a whole 
in a year “ when determined efforts were made to seduce the 
police from their loyalty and to persuade them to resign the 
service.” 

262. Ten officers and 353 men w'ere dismissed as com- 
pared with 14 officers and 281 men in 1920 ; 68 officers and 606 ments. 
men were punished departmeiitally or judicially. A compari- 
sion of the figures with those of the previous five years shows 
that the number of officers who had to be punished w'as extra- 
ordinarily small, but on the other hand there was a consider- 
able increase in the number of men of the lower ranks who had 
to be punished departmentally. 


263. The strength and constitutio!u of the armed police Armed and 
remained unchanged throughout 'the year. Kesignations fell mounted 
from 368 to 249, \vbicli gives the same I’atio as for the members force. 

of the civil police. The use of motor lorries was initiated 
during the year in the larger cities, and almost every district . • 

has since been provided with one. They have afforded the 
police considerable relief, but at the same time their uj)ke6p 
is costly, and it is difficult at irresent to find competent drivers 
and mechanics. The question of re-arming the force was 
taken up during the year and a small committee appointed to 
consider the question. As a result of their recommendations 
it has been decided to make certain additions to the existing 
armament. There was no change in the strength or distribu- 
tion of the mounted police, but this branch of the force re- 
mained almost five per cent, below strength throng] lout the 
year. More than half the vacancies were filled, however, when 
the horse allowance for all ranks was raised from Its. 17 to 
Rs. 24 with effect from the lat November, and probably the 
force could have been brought up to full strength but for a 
shortage of remounts. The record of the mounted branch has 
not been so CTeditable as that of the armed branch, but it is 1- 

hoped that with the removal of its main grievance it will cease 
to give anxiety to its officers. 

264. The number of true cognizable cases reported to the Eailway 

Bailway Police was exactly the same as in tlic previeus year, police, 
while hon-cognizable cases increased by 14 per cent. The ; 

hi^bst incidence of crime Was on the East Indian Railway • ; 

systeia, while the Bengal and North-Western Railway showed ; ; ; 
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the lowest incidence. Ovei* 80 per cent, of the crime on rail- 
ways consists of theft, and thefts from station 3 ^ards and goods 
sheds and running goods trains constitute more than half of 
the total number of thefts. They are also the form of thefts 
which are most difficult to detect and for the prevention of 
iWhich the responsibility* of the Eailwaj’ authorities must be 
held to be greater than that of the Eaiiway Police. 

Three dacoities took place in 1921, all occurring on the 
Eohilkhimd and Kuuiaun Eaiiway. Eobberies decreased from 
17 to 12 and cases of poisoning from 23 to lb. Thefts fell from 
6,980 to 6,901. 

265. Three eolUsions took place. Tlie most serious 
occurred at Mataundh on the Great Indian Peninsula Eailw'ay, 
and 3'esulted iu some 15 persons being killed and 50 injured. 
In the second case five persons were injui’ed. while in the thhd 
no persons were injured seriously. Two cases of derailment- 
occurred through natural causes. The most serious w-as due to 
the collapse of a bridge owing to heavy floods and 36 lives w*ere 
lost. The number of eases in whicli obstructions w*ere ] laced 
on the line rose from 8 to 15, but imne of tiiem resulted in any 
derailment. Excluding suicides and attempted suicides, tlie 
number of persons killed or seriously injured by trains fell from 
520 and 557 respectively to 445 and 468. 

266. The sum of Es. 36,527 was paid in rewards to 
21,279 chaukidars as compared with Es. 28,820 to 12,646 in 
the previous year, the increase being due to the action taken 
to give effect to the recommendations of the Civil Police Com- 
mittee. 

267. The Police Training School at Moradabad had a 
successful year. There were 149 students ; all appeared at the 
final examination and all but four passed. Ten Assistant and 
three Deputy Superintendents were in residence at the begin- 
ning of the year, and in view of the shortage of assistants in 
districts all who passed the examination in Law and Police 
were at once posted to districts. Only tw*o officers remained 
in residence throughout the year, but eight other assistants 
joined the school during the year. 

268. The Criminal Investigation department had a heavy 
year’s work, made more difficult by the reduction of staff 
already alluded to. Demands for assistance in important in- 
vestigations^ had to be refused on various occasions and work 
suffered seriously in several respects. Ninety-two enquiries 
into serious offences were undertaken by officers of the depart- 
ment during^the year, no less than 37 of which ended in con- 

i included various cases in which the local police 

' failed to obtain a clue, but a still larger proportion of en- 
organized forms of cringe which extended to 
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than one district. Proposals are under consideration for — - 

strengthening the staff of and improving the conditioiis of 
service in this department and for bringing it more into line 
with modern conditions. 

269. The building programme was once again nnu;h Boildi&gs- 
curtailed. Of the budget estimate of Rs. 8,93,810 only 
Es. 6,09,784 wa.s sanctioned, and even this sum was largely 
reduced later in the year, with the result that the amount 
actually spent was only Es. 4,80,239. No major works were 
completed during the year. The need for the expenditure of a 
large sum on police buildings is naturally more pressing than 
ever. 


21.— Gplminal Justice. 

{For details see the annual ref arts on Criminal Justice for the 
year ending 31st December, 1923, and the tables under 
the head “ Criminal Justice ” in Part TI — Slatislics of 
British India.) 

270. The total number of Sessions divisions remained at General. 

18 undl the 1st November, 1921, when the Aligarh Sessions 
division was reconstituted and a separate Sessions division 
created for the area comprising the revenue district of Buland- 
shahr. Separate divisions are still to be established, as soon as 
necessary funds are available and requisite buildings erected, 

for Basti and Muzaffarnagar. The temporary additional Court 
of a Sessions and Subord^inate Judge at Cawnpore for Fateli- 
pur is still in existence, but as yet financial exigencies have 
prevented the Government from declaring the Court perman- 
ent at Fatehpur, though the desirability of that step has been 
accepted in principle. Temporary Additional Sessions J udges 
worked for various periods in .several districts. 

271. The total number of offences reported under the Number of 
Indian Penal Code, including those pending from the previous trials, 
year, fell from 106,248 to 96,753, and the number of cases 
returned as true from 74,957 to 69,773. The number of cases 
brought to trial dropped from 64,449 to 60,505, and tho 
number of persons who came under trial from 154,897 to 
160,998. 

The figures reflect the conditions of the ySar. In somq 
districts the non-co-operation movement was to some extent 
fespdnsible for the fall in petty cases, since some complainants 
by. reason of it took their grievances not to the ordinary Courts 
but to the non-co-operation courts or to the so-called “ national 
panchayatR.” The number of offences against the State 
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retoaioed at a high figure, which is not unnatural in view of 
the unrest and agitation prevailing throughout the period. 
The. same may be said of offences against the public tran- 
quihty — ^rioting and unlawful assemblies, etc., though there 
was some reduction in the number of such eases as compared 
with the previous year. Contempts of the lawful authority of 
public servants were far more frequent than in the past, and 
this too was but a sign of the times. A big drop occurred in 
the figures for offences affecting the public health and safety 
and also in cases of hurt and iddnapping and similar offences. 
Cases of theft also dechned, while robbery and dacoity remain- 
ed at a normal figure. 

\n increase is to be recorded in the figures for offences 
reported against Bpecial and Ibocal Laws from 71,208 to 
74,11'). The number of cases reported as true w^as 06,364, 
the number of persons brought to trial 91,417, and the number 
of persons convicted 66,448. The number of ];:«rsons brought 
to trial^un^r the Cantonments Mihtary Act fell from 3,758 
to 2,oU6._ There was a decline also in gajnbling prosecutions, 
bnt considerably greater rccoux'se w’as had to the Hachney and 
Stage Carriages Act. Cases under the Muuicipalities Act show 
a high figure similar to those of the previous year, wdiilo there 
was a large increase in prosecutions under the Police Act and 
a simrlaf increase under the Act for Prevention of Cruelty to 
A.nimals. Kailway offences increased, while there was a' fall 
in cases under the Sanitation Act. Cases under the Porest 
Law rose from 187 to 672, the number of persons involved rose 
from 387 to 3,450, and the number of convictions secured 
fi'om 241 to 2,100. This was the result of a serious outbreak 
of fire in the forests of the Kumaun division, largely due to 
non-co-operation propaganda. 

The percentage of iwrsons convicted to persons under 
trial rose from 40 to 42 in Magistrates’ Courts, but fell from 
67 to the comparatively low figure of 63 in Courts of Session. 
The percentage of cases dismissed under section 203 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code dropped from 21 to 20, wdiile the 
number of persons fined under section 2-50 of the Code for 
making frivolous or Te.xatious complaints fell from 405 to 

pamtioii of _ 272. The average duration of cases in all Courts was 

from 11 to 9 days in Courts of 
JJistnct Magistrates and from 40 to 37 in Courts of Session. - 

, 273. The number of persons sentenced to death by 

Sessions , Courts was 157 as compared with 154 in the bre- 
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sentences, one re-trial was ordered, and the cases of four were _ 
still pending at the close of the year. The number of persons 
sentenced to transportation for life fell from 398 to 328, and of 
those sentenced to rigorous imprisonment from 17,617 to 
17,46*2. The number of sentences of wdiipping fell from 1,688 
to 1,477 ; 258 of the persons sentenced being juveniles. 

274. The number of appellants dropped from 18,163 to Appeals 
17,705, while applications for revision rose from 3,978 to ana ^ 

4,154. In 8,210 cases the appeal or application was rejected; 
in 8,712 the sentence or order was confirmed and in 58 
sentence was enhanced. In 3,435 cases the sentence \vas 
reversed and in 337 cases the proceedings were (quashed. A 
new trial or further enquhy was ordered in 820 cases. The 
percentage of totally unsuccessful appellants and applicants 
for revision was 70 as against 09 in the previous year. 

OUDH. 

275. Except for political olleuces and those arising out of 
agrarian unrest, there was a decrease in every class of oll’ences 
in Oudh as compared with the figures for the preceding' two 
years. The total number of oiTences reported was 56,118 us‘ 
against 57,547 in 1920 and 61,322 in 1910. Offences under 
the Penal Code decreased from 33,948 to 33,478. The decrease' 
is specially noticeable in cases of iiiirt, wrongful restraint and 
confinement, offences, relating to marriage, and in olleuces 
against property, except theft, robbery, dacoity, mischief and 
criminal trespass. In all the latter there were fairly large 
increases. 

Under Special and Local Laws the decrease reported last 
year was maintained, the number of cases falling Iroin 23,399 
to 22,640. The decrease was cJiiefiy under the Municipalities 
Act, ihe Police Act, Excise Act, Sanitation Act, and Cruelty 
to Animals Act, while there were increases under the Uriminai 
Tribes Act and Town Areas Act. 

The number of accused under trial fell from 92,201- to 
90^792. Out of 58,466 persons dealt with under the Penal 
Code 11,259 or 19 per cent, were convicted; out of ^ 32,326 
persons dealt with under the other Acts 19,491 or 60 per cent, 
were convicted. 

276. The average duration of trials w'as 9.23 days in’ 
magisterial and 49.55 in Sessions Courts as compared with ^ 

9.11 and 48.34 days respectively in 1920. , , 

. ,1:277. Sentences of death were passed on 78 persons as 
against 51 in the previous yeax. Sentences for transportation " i , ’ 
-for life or miprisonment for shorter terms decg^ased by four _ 
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— and seven respectively. The number of persons sentenced to 
Apipealsand inci'eased from 412 to 449. 

reviaicns. 278. The number of appeals and applications for revision 

declined in Magistrates’ Courts from 1,619 to l,4ul, while in 
Courts of Session it increased from 1,398 to 1,703. The 
. number of appellants and applicants in the Judicial Commis- 
sioner’s Court rose from 703 and 348 to 951 and 463 respec- 
tively. The orders of the Courts below were upheld in the 
cases of 71 per cent, of the appellants and modified in 17 per 
cent, and as in the previous year 13 per cent, of the appellants 
were entirely successful. 


22.— Prisons. 


(For details see the annual report on the condition and 
management of Jails for the year ending the 31st Decem- 
ber, l92l, and the tables under the head “ Jails ” in 
Part VI — Statistics of British India.) 


General. 279. The year opened with a total of 25,387 prisoners of. 

ail classes, and closed with a total of 24,282. But for the 
release of 3,251 prisoners on the 1st January, in honour of the 
inauguration of the Eeforms Scheme, and of 8,804 prisoners 
on 9th December in honour of the visit of the Prince of Wales, 
the number remaining at the end of the year in Jail would 
have been much p'eater than in the previous 5 'ear. 

The total daily average number of prisoners of all classes 
was 25,164, or an increase of 356 over the figures for 1920. 

The year opened with 108 civil prisoners; 1,123 were 
received during the year and 1,136 were discharged, IcaAfing a 
balance of 95. 


Punish- 

meats. 


Expendi- 

ture 





280. The number of serious offences necessitating trial 
and punishment by Criminal Courts rose from 11 to 19. Of 
these 18 were escapes and one was an assault on another 
prisoner. The total number of offences fell from 25,307 to 
22,535, the decrease being due apparently to a large number 
of political prisoners being given special treatment. Floggings 
numbered 23, or one more than in 1920. 

281. The total expenditure incurred in guarding and 
maintaining prisoners amounted to 29.42 lakhs as compared 

previous year, the increase being 
^lefly due to high prices. The total cost per head rose from 
Es. 110-5-0 to Es. 116-14-10. 


. . ■ . 282. The total cash profit made by the jail factories 
> J 4,72,293 to Es. 4,47.046. This 
■ ' the fact that no less than Es. 73,437 was. due tp 
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the I^'atebgarh Oeiikal Prison at the close of the year. If the * 

outstandings here and at other jails are taken into .account . 

there was actually an increase in profits. ' 

283, The death rate for the year rose fi’om 17 to 21.4 per Health- 
mille. The increase is chiefly ‘confined to lung diseases, dysen- 
tery and cholera, but there were also 26 deaths from heat 
stroke, as compared with only eight the year before. 

284. There was a slight decrease in the number of Juvenile 
junyeniles imprisoned from 106 to 101. The Juvenile Jail at 
Bareilly was practically full throughout the year, though the 
pressure was relieved to some extent by the release of 105 
prisoners on the occasion of the two jail deliveries. At the 

end of the year the number of prisoners was only 189. The 
disciplme of the jail continued to be good till almost the last 
day of the year, when during the absence of the permanent 
jailor a serious outbreak occurred owing to the evil influence of 
a juvenile political prisoner. It became necessary for the 
armed guard to resort to firing in order to frustrate an organi- 
zed attejinpt to escape , but lortunately there was no loss of life 
and the disturbance was soon quelled. 


23.~Ci¥iI Justice. 

(For details see the annual reports on Civil Justice for the year 
ending Qlst December, 1921, and the tables under the 
head “ Civil Justice in Part VI — Staiistics of British 
India,) 

Aqua, 

283- Tiio total number of suits instituted in the Civil Origmal 
Courts of the Agra province fell from 158,363 to 144,709, a 
notable decrease of 13,654, In Small Cause Courts there was 
a fall of 3,324, and in Subordinate Judge’s Courts of 93; but 
the main drop was in Munsifs’ Courts under their ordinary 
powers, where 10,590 fewer suits than in the previous year 
were mstitnted. Suits for money or movable property fell by 
over 11,000, the decrease being noticeable chiefly in the suits 
of various values up to but not exceeding Its. 500. Except for 
Gawnpore and Shahjahanpur, the decrease was universal 
throug'boiii the province. Various reasons are given fur the; 
general decline ; one district would attribute it to ** high prices 
and political movements” ; another suggests that timely rains 
; and'‘ a; good harvest made it easy for creditors to collect their 
i debts Without resorting to the Courts ; in some judgeships therey 
> seam^ Jittlb 4oubt that the opening of non-co-opetatiqn courts 
/ ^resulted ‘4 shprt in fewer institutions of petty cases in 
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— the regular Couifts, this eeasing as soon as it became apparent 
that the non-co-operation courts were powerless to enforce 
their decrees; finally where the Panehayat Act of 1920, which 
invested certain village panchayats with jarisdiction over suits 
up to the value of Es. 25, was in operation the burden of the 
regular Courts was lightened to some extent. 
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The total number of suits before the Courts dropped from 
186,979 to 181,217 and disposals from 163,825 to 152,677. 
The pending file fell by 1,610. 

286. The number of Civil Court appeals rose from 14,405 
to 14,497. There was a rise of 55G in District Judge’s Courts, 
while the figures for Subordinate Judges’ Courts show a droi;> 
of 464. The pending file rose from 5,006 to 5,687. 

287. x\ppeals before the High Court rose from 5,737 to 
the high figure of 6,352, but the pending file was reduced 
nevertheless from 3,771 to 3,380. 

288. x^pplications instituted for execution of decrees fell 
from 156,755 to 141,639. The number of disi>osals was less 
by 12,318 than in the previous year, and the pending file was 
reduced by only 794. The percentage of friictuous applica- 
tions throughout the judgeships was 48, the same as in the 
three previous years. 

289., Tlie total number of village Courts was 238, eight 
less than in the previous year. Of these the 3uimber actually 
working .was 171, as compared with 182 in 1920. In Gorakh- 
pur no less than 58 out of 80 Courts remained inactive. In- 
stit!itions fell from 12,517 to 1 1 ,072 and disposals from 12,342 
to 10,857. The United Provinces Tillage Panclniyats Act of 
3920 l3as now been applied in a iimnber of districts, and there 
the Courts of tlie village munsifs have been abolished. 

Honorary munsifs decided 7,772 cases as compared with 
7,416 in 1920. The number of Courts increased fi’oin 26 to 31. 


OUDH. 


liOO. The total number of suite instituted during the year 
fell from 66,409 to 64,181, a drop of 3.44 per cent. The 
decrease is noticeable in all kinds of suits except suits for 
specific relief and testamentary suits, and is particularly 
marked in suits for money or inox^able property. There was 
some increase, however, in suits of a Small Ganse Court 
nature. The total number of suits for disposal, includkig' 
those^pending and omitting those of a jniscellaneous character, 
79,802 as against 81,670 in the preceding yeat. The?^e;^ 
improvement inihe opttprn ,of work. * - r - 
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391 .. The total number of appeals for disposal was 2,695 
against 2,836. Of these 1,712 were disposed of -as against Appeals. 
2,027 in the previous year. 

292. The number of regular appt^ls fca' disposal in the 
Judicial Commissioner’s Court was 83i3 as against. 874 last 
year. Of these 603 were disposed of as against 551. 

293. The number of applications before the Courts for 
the execution of decrees fell from 64,528 to 62,969, of which 
53,875 were disposed of as against 56,239 the year before. 

The result was that .arrears rose from 8,289 to 9,094. The 
percentage of wholly inXructuous applications declined from Cl 
to 56, while that of'whollv fruotuous applications rose from 23 
to 27. 

294. Village Courts decreased in number from 78 to 74, 
and 12 of these did no work. Tlie rest decided 4,361 cases as 
against 4,532 cases decided last year. 

There were 36 honorary munsifs sitting diiring the year. 

They disposed of 4,275 cases as against 4,844 in 1920. 

Kum.\un. 

295. In Eumaun the number of civil suits instituted fell Suits, 
from 6,426 to 5,770. Naini Tal and Garhwal show decreases 

of 107 and 560 suits respectively, whereas there was an 
increase of 10 cases in Almora. The appreciable decrease of 
suits in Garhwal mainly under the head “ Suits for money 
or movable property ” is attributed chiefly to the exhaustion 
of the surplus income earned by Garhwalis during the war 
period, and also to some extent to cholera. The decrease in 
Naini Tal was mostly in suits for money or movable property 
and suits to establish a right of pre-emption. There was a 
large increase in the value of suits from Es. 7,39,572 to 
Es. 8,83,376, the increases being most marked in Naini Tal 
and Garhwal. The number of suits for disposal fell from 
7,274 to 7,078. Of these 5,955 were decided and 1,123 were 
pending at the close of the year as against 1,080 the year 
before, 

296. There were 372 appeals for disposal as compared Appeals- 
■with 348 in the previous year of which 59 including 35 in the 
Coitnnussicaier’B Court remained pending at the close of the 

year as against 42 in 1920. 

, 897. There was a slight decrease in the number of appli- 

-catioBiB for execution of decrees, from 3,151 to 3,126. Of 
tj[iese 475 pending at the close of the year as com- 

pared ^th, 89.7 ihe year before. Complete or partial satisfac- 
tion was obtained in 35 |)er cent, of the applkM.|iGns diBposo4 ^ , ;; 
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of in Naini Tai, in 32 per cent, in Alinora and in 57 per 
cent, in Garhwal. 


Financial. 


2i.— Registration. 

(For detail see the report on Registration for the year ending 
the 31st December, 1921, and the tables under the head 
“ Registratmi ” in Part VI — SMistics of British India.) 

298. Tlie total number of all documents registered de- 
creased from 298,849 to 297,652. There "was a decline under 
all classes of documents except instruments of gift, instru- 
ments of lease, instruments of mortgage, awards and certified 
copies of decrees and orders of court. There was a substantial 
increase under mortgage. The decline is mainly under 
optional registrations and is ascribed principally to the general 
prosperity of the agricultural classes in consequence of the 
high prices of food grains and to the rise in the scale of fees. 

299. The total receipts rose from 11.94 lakhs to 12.62 
lakhs, this rise of 5.6 per cent, being due to the fact that the 
enhanced scale of registration fees which came into efieci from 
Ist April, 1920, remained in force throughout the year instead 
of for only nine months in the preceding year. Expenditure 
rose by Bs. 47,759, due to further enhancement of pay of Sub- 
Registrars and to the fact that the enlianced rates of pay for 
the whole staff sanctioned in the previ ous year were in force 
throughout 'the year, whereas they had only been in force for 
part of 1920. 

300. Action was taken during the year against several 
Sub-Registrars, two resigned, one wag tomissed and three 
were prosecuted. One Sub-Registrar detected a case of for- 
gery an a result of which two persons were successfully prose- 
cuted. 

Inspections. 301. The total number of inspeefons was 494. against 
457 in the preceding year. 


■ ! ■ 




V; :'f 


29. — Municipal Administration. 

(For details see the aniiml review of Munxipal Admimkraiion 
for the year ending the Mst March, 1922, and the tables 
under the head “ Municipalities,” hart VlllStatistics 
of British India.) 

. j ' 302. The Baraut board in the Meerit district was added 

of mnnicipalities during the yea ■, bringing the tbtal. 
C'''iffiiah«t:uptb85, -h ' , . . ■ ' 
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303. Two bills W€re introduced during the year to amend — 
the United Provinces Municipalities Act, 1916. One was a Bill 

to amend sections 153 and 154 of the Act to meet a 
difficulty pointed out by the Government of India in fixing toll 
limits for cantonments and municipalities where the joint 
system of terminal tax and toll is to take the place of octroi. 

This Bill was passed into law in March, 1922. The second was 
a non-official Bill, introduced in December, 1921, with the 
object of reducing municipal electoral qualifications to the level 
of . the corresponding qualifications required of electors to the 
Legislative Council. The Bill has become law since the close 
of the year. 

304. The total liiuuicipal income (excluding loans and Income, 
advances) rose from 112.18 lakhs to 126.56 lakhs. The rise 

was mainly due to increased receipts under the heads “ Total 
rates and taxes ” and “ Grants and contributions.” 


305. Eeciepts from octroi fell from 30.91 lakhs to 30.17 
lakhs, while receipts from Terminal tax and toll rose from 
10.35 lakhs and 3.66 lakhs to 12.33 lakhs and 4.61 lakhs res- 
pectively. A few boards which have replaced octroi by termi- 
nal tax and toll are satisfied with the results ; but others have 
displayed a desire to revert to octroi ; while others again, which 
still retain octroi and were at one time pi*epared to replace it 
by a terminal tax and toll, are now recanting. It is unfortu- 
nately true that the introduction of the terminal tax and toll 
has in man}* cases resulted in a loss of income, but it is 
believed that the remedy very largely lies in overhauling the 
schedules and checking evasion of the tax. The terminal tax 
and toll is still a novelty, and of its potentialities much has 
yet to be learnt. 

306. There was a satisfactory increase in the income 
from taxes other than octroi and terminal taxation, from 25.41 
lakhs to 29.18 lakhs. The most noticable rises were under 
the heads of tax on houses and lands (1.36 lakhs) ; water tax 
(1.84 lakhs) ; conservancy (Rs. 31,000) ; and pilgi'im tax 
(Es. 16,000). The receipts from the tax on circumstances and 
property, w’hieh is the mainstay of the smaller municipalities, 
fell, however, from 4.28 lakhs to 4.22 lakhs. Of the un 
popularity of this tax, or of the difficulty of assessing and 
collecting it, there can be no doubt ; but if rightly assessed 
it is well suited to the smaller towms, as it results in a more 
equitable distribution of the burden of taxation than can be 
secured by any other means. The revision of the pilgrim tax 
in Hardwar and Pyzabad has been sanctioned since the close 

. of the year, but, the obstruction of the railway authorities still 
delays the introduction of this tax in Muttra and Brindaban, 
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307. The total income under the head of income from 
sources other than taxation was 50.27 lakhs as against 41.85 
lakhs in the previous year. The income from Realizations 
under Special Acts rose from 1.89 lakhs to 1.98 lakhs. The 
income from rents increased by Es. 59,000. while the incoxne 
from sale-proceeds of lands declined by about Es. 18,000. 
Fees and revenue from markets and slaughter-houses increased 
by Es. 34,000. Altogether tfie income from municipal pro- 
perty rose by 1.25 lakhs, sale of water contributing about Es. 
72,000 towards this. The total of grants and contributions 
rose from 9.10 lakhs to 14.27 lakhs, the main rise occiuTing 
under grants from Government for general purposes. Under 
the main head “ Miscellaneous ” there was also a rise of 1.92 
lakhs. Except in Gawnpore and Banda income from naznl 
increased. Income from fines fell by about Es. 7,000, due 
apparently to undue leniency to oii'euders. 

308. Expenditure rose by 28.58 lakhs, from 118.83 lakhs 
io 147.37 lakhs, as compared with a rise of 11.71 lakhs in the 
previous, year. The increases occurred in almost every muni- 
cipality and were again due to revision of pay and rise in the 
cost of material. The most noticeable increases were under 
me following heads ; — General administration (Es. 62 000) 
Collection of taxes (Es. 50,000), Lighting (1 .36 lakhs), Water- 
suj^ly (16 lakhs), Drainage (Es. 60,000), Conservancy (2.95 
lakhs), Eoads (1.94 lakhsR Pnbiio Instruction (1.62 lakhs), 
Misc.eIlaneou8 (3.60 lakhs) ; decreases occurred under the heads 

requirements (Es. 38,000) and Contributions 

( Hs. d4,000). 

p9. Expenditure and income in connection with the 
supply of water aj-e still far from balancing, and with tJ 
solitary exception of Mirzapur all water-works were run at 
loss, though there was some improvement as compared * 

TirAfJv ’Kt.n.Tr-rT'U at nr> • . ..A 


witi 


i-j , clfO UUJJU iJciUX tJU VV 

the prCTious year. Nowhere is there sufficient adherence 
me prmciple tlmt equal payment should secure equal benefit 
Government wffi not again be in a position to assist municip 
hoards as liberally as m the past, and therefore the advice gm 
to the boards a year ago to correct disparities in their chaR<^e 

?nandafsidrS'ir‘^ generally to pay more attention to tl 
fb.Hf > water-worlis administralion is now mo' 

than ever deserving of their close and careful consideration. 

^ 310. Lack of funds and the difficulty pf procuring labot 
' Bui progress ‘with drainage worl? 

Tk wl aisabilities that , existed during tl 

whether municipal boards generaUy laM 
■ ' ’ *? f importance, of sanitation. There is, oft 

' ' 
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sanitary improvements are frequently made to suffer at tlia 
expense of less needed reforms. 

- 811. As already noted there was an increase of 1.36 la.kbs 

under lighting charges. Here and there improvement is 
apparent, but the high cost of material and oil and the dearness 
of labour have militated against an appreciable advance. The 
Naini Tal hydro-electric scheme has been completed since the 
close of the year at a cost of nearly 21 lakhs. Other boards 
are considering the question of electric lighting, but their 
schemes are unlikely to materialize unless undertaken by 
private companies. 

312. The condition of municipal roads continues to 
deteriorate. The boards show a tendency to economize over 
the upkeep of communications, but it is to be feared that this 
policy will prove expensive in the end. 

313. Expenditure on education increased from 9.71 lakhs 
to 11,33 lakhs. A rise occurred in all divisions except Jhansi, 
Kumaun and Pyzabad. The number of boys* primary schools 
managed by the boards increased by 34 and aided schools by 
10 but there was a decrease in the number of students of 295 
in the former mid of 1,206 in the latter. The number of 
secondary schools fell by 7 and the number of pupils attending 
them by 1,423. Expenditure on girls' edncafioti increased 
from 1.82 lakhs to 1.99 lakhs ; the number of girls* schools rose 
by one and the number of girl students by 437. 

314. The vaccination work performed in municipalities 
showed a decrease as compared with that of the previous year. 
The total number of persons vaccinated fell from 106,543 to 
97 ,994,^ and the total number of successful cases amounted to 
82,881 in the case of primary vaccination and fo 5,564 in the 
case of re-vaccinations, as cornpared with 86,987 and 7.895 

1920-21. Among the well-protected municipali- 
tms JNaini Tal with” 69.57 persons successfully vaccinated per 
mouaancl heads the list, and is followed bv Gonda with 60.63, 
Etah w^th 56.58, Unao with 50.06, Bahraich with 48.92, and 
Oral with 48.56. Among the least pi'otected municipalities 
the most conspicuous are Mainpnri (8.08), Uihani (13.81) and 
Bae Bareli (15.26). 

The municipal birth-rate rose from 40.47 to 41.63, 
while the death-rate rose from 43.76 to 47.68. The rafe of 
infantile mortality rose from 303.24 to 321.04, Cawnpore 
heading the list with a rate of 580.67. 

1 - ; 316. The financial situation of most of the boards con- 
to bo pr^^arious. As remarked by one Commissioner 
: InA which runs through nearly all the 

; arHnnal depletion of balances and'the ever 

increasing dispanty income and expenditure/’ The 
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™« poBitiOTi IB particularly RerioriB in Agra, Benares and Cawnpore. 
While increased expenditure has been nnayoidable, it is also 
apparent that there is a strong tendency for boards to sanction 
extra expenditure without considering whether a corresponding 
expansion in income is obtainable. Economy and retrench- 
ment are both necessary, and where they will not suffice 
recourse must be had to additional taxation. 

The administration of some of the boards is extremely 
unsatisfactory ; some Chairmen fail to exercise proper siiper- 
^sion over their^ subordinates, there is a tendency to form 
FTindu and Muslim cliques in many municipalities; some of 
the boards show a de>sire to dispense with Health Officers and 
fail to recognize the necessity of better sanitation. Govern- 
ment is very reluctant to exercise the extraordinary powers 
given to it under section 30 of the Municipalities Act, but may 
have no alternative unless there is a marked improvement in 
the administration of certain boards. 
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26. — District, boards. 

(For details see the annual report on the icorhimj of district 
boards for the. year ending the Blst March, 1922, and the 
mu under the head “ Local Boards," Part VIII— ■ 
Statistics of British India.'') 

aRgi’egate income of the district bonrds for the 
year 1921-22 rose from' 152.81 lakhs to 170.52 lakhs. The in- 
orease IS more than covered by an increase under the head of 
b ducation of over 18 lakhs for which Government conlriBntions 

follw * ™<^i'«ase in pay of primary and secondary school 

teadiejs are i'e.sponaibIe. There was a decrease of nearly a 
akh under tlie head of Police wliich is due to a decrease^ in 

S and abundance. 

+1; + v’ possibly also to the endeavours of non-co-opera- 
tors to dissuade people from taking cattle to pounds. There 

partiv diT^fb ^U342 under the head of Medical which 

SSS botd» contribntion. by 

T+ rose from 1 52.13 lakhs to 184.65 lakhs 

Jn ^ previous year under 

the Sd S '* an mcrease of about | lakh under 

the mvmeh .^^fjP/fation/* which is in the main due to 
salary and waives fTT increases in 

3 Mnedlrfo 1 head 

3?’ t ^ explained, is due to the increase in 

“aiM? ' I. iH 7 I'.'?'’ “P™®'"* 

PW.,l(y mer thiee Wdis, for which fto rise in 4 ^ 001 * ofi 


r«t * « 
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medicdiies and the revision of the scale of pay of compoimders 
and vaccinators are responsible. An increase of some six lakhs 
under the head of Civil Works is due to an increase in the 
amount spent on buildings and repairs of roads. 

319. The number of boards’ schools rose from 13,511 to Bdiicatioa^ 
13,731, and that of aided schools from 2,452 to 2,629. The 
total number of scholars, however, fell from 821,139 to 807,193. 

This decrease is explained in the chapter relating to education 
generally. The following table shows the expenditure under 
the principal sub-heads for the last two years : — 


1920-21 1921-22 

Bs. in lakhs. Es. in lakhs. 


Training and Special schools ... 

6.37 

7.43 

Middle schools 

8.56 

12.05 

Primary schools ... 

43.65 

57.91 

Grants-in.-aid 

2.52 

3.22 

Scholarships 

1.24 

1.37 


An analysis of the variations in enrolment in primary schools 
during the last three years reveals eonspicnons diffei'ences 
between various districts. Meernt has succeeded in raising its 
enrolmeirt by 62 per cent. ; Hardoi comes second with an in- 
crease of 50 per cent, followed by Almora, Garhwal and Ballia 
with 44 per cent., 43 per cent, and 42 per cent. 7'eapectively ; 
three boards show increases of between 31 and 40 per cent., 
five of between 21 and 30 per cent., 18 of between 11 and 20 
per cent., 12 of between 1 and 10 per cent., while five 
hoard.s .show a decline in enrolment. For the last vear there 
has been a fall in enrolment in no less than 33 districts. It 
is generally agreed that results of the scheme for expansion of 
primary education have not been commensurate with the in- 
creased expenditure or the effort, but the circumstances of the 
last few years have not been favourable to progress. 

320. Travelling dispensaries continued to be popular and Medical, 
have done useful work. Tjac.k of funds at present prevents an 
increase in their number, and projects for new hospital build- 
ings in several districts have had to be deferred for the same 
reason. Voluntary contribritions are falling off- in many 
districts and municipal hoards are evading contributions on 
account of Sadr dispensaries as much as possible. 

321. There is as usual nothing in particular to note in Sanitation 
the matter of rural sanitation. Under present conditions it 

is difficult to see how any appreciable progress can be made. 


322. The returns for vaccination in section 48 of this Vaccina, 
report may be consulted. tion. 


328. ^parate returns of vital statistics are not available 
l?ut the figures ^iven in section 44 may be consulted. 


Vital ‘ : • 4 

8tatistfc^--:;;;|: 
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324. The condition of roads is at present wy unsatis- 
factory and many are reported to be in a disgraceful state. 
Complaints about damage to metalled roads by heaYy motor 
traffic come from many districts. The boards are finding it 
increasingly difficult in their present financial straits and the 
increased cost of kanlrar and labour to keep the roads in proper 
order. 

325. The District Boards Amendment Bill, -which w'as 
refen*ed to in the last year’s report, has been passed by the 
Legislative Council since the close of the year and will, it is 
expected, shortly come into force. As was noted last year, it 
will make the district 'boards in future entirely elective, save 
for the reservation of two seats to be filled by the nomination 
of the Local Government. It will also make them entirely 
non-official. It will allow them considerable powers of 
taxation and it will relax as far as possible both internal and 
external control. The new Act is coming into force at a time 
when the boards are experiencing considerable difficulties in 
making both ends meet. They have been depending for the 
last few years on Government grants, especially for the pur- 
pose of expanding primary education and improving the pay 
of teachers. Government will not be able in all probability to 
afford them the same measure of assistance in future, and it 
will probably be necessary therefore for them to utilize the 
new powers of taxation now given them. 



OHAPTEE IV.— PEODUCTION AND DISTEIBUTION. 


27.— Agriculture. 

(For details see the annual reports on the administration of 
the department of Agriculture for the year ending the 
30th June, 1922, on the administration of the Gwil 
Veterinary department for the year ending the 31st March, 
1922, and 07 i the working of Go-operative Societies for 
the year ending the 30th June, 1922, the table in the 
Agricultural Statistics of India volume I, and those 
under the head Go-operative Gredit Societies in Part II 
— Statistics of British India.'' 

326. During the year five new posts of Deputy Directors 
of Agriculture were sanctioned bringing the total number of 
sanctioned posts of Deputy Directors of Agriculture to ten for 
the ten agricultural circles which are ultimately to be estab- 
lished. These posts will be filled as soon as the financial out- 
look sufficiently improves. 

On the College and research side the Indian Agricultural 
Service is to be strengthened further by the addition of posts 
of Expert Agriculturist and Economic Botanist, both of ■which 
have been sanctioned. 

The sanctioned strength of the Provincial Agricultural 
Service was increased by one during the year. All the posts 
except one have been filled. In the subordinate Agricultural 
Service eight posts were sanctioned and eight appointments 
made, all those appointed being students of the Cawnpore 
Agricultural College. 

327. The Gawmpore Agricultural College continued to 
attract a large number of applicants for admission, both to the 
four-year and to the two-year course. Details were worked 
out during the year to carry into effect the recommendations 
of the committee appointed the year before by Government to 
consider the question of affiliation with the Allahabad Univer- 
sity. One of the results of affilia»tion will be the removal of 
the, ’ two-year course, which will be transferred to the 
Bulandshahr A^icultural School, which is now completing its 
first year of existence, though the building and equipment of 
the school & still incomplete. 
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During the year an area of some 380 acres was acquired at 
Cawnpore with the object of developing it and managing it 
as an estate in connection with the College. Dor the first time 
it will be possible to teach and practically illustrate the 
economics of estate management. Similarly at the Buland- 
shalir School a scheme is being developed which will demon- 
strate the economic aspect from the point of view of the 
small holder. 

328’. The cotton problem referred to in last year’s report 
is still under investigation. The facts are that changed condi- 
tions liave led the spinners of the province to employ almost 
exclusively a type of cotton which the province does not 
produce. He is forced therefore to import his cotton, while 
the local cotton has to find its market without. The demand 
from outside the province, how^ever, for the short and coarse 
staple is insistent and the cultivator reaps a richer reward for 
this cotton than for the better qualities which the agricultural 
department has placed within his reach. So far it lias not 
been possible to trace the origin of this external demand. 

Financial stringency has so far prevented the adoption of 
the recommendations of the Indian Sugar Committee in full, 
though steps have been taken in this direction. The cultiva- 
tion of improved canes requires improved S37'8tems of cultiva- 
tion, more manure and more efficient means of crushing; and 
for these capital is required 'which neither wheat nor cotton 
requires. Hence the area of cane issued by the department is 
small relatively to that of wheat and cotton. 

Little additional work has been done in respect of wheat, 
though some new Pusa wheats are under trial. The Pusa and 
Cawmpore wheats have received such wide acceptance that it 
is no longer possible to estimate the area under them. 

The experiments on flax and jute have been discontinued. 
The rapid fall in the price of the former has rendered further 
experiment undesirable. 

329. Nearly 30,000 maimds of wheat seed were distribut- 
ed to cultivators during the year. 

330. The demand for improved implements is increasing 
slowly but surely, and the same may be said of manures. At 
present high prices restrict the sale of implements. 

331. The enlarged scheme for the Engineering section 
which was sanctioned last year has progressed satisfactorily, 
though the results will not be immediately visible. Tbe new 
workshop structure is practically completed, But the machinery 

: has still to be installed. Organization of the district work has 
j proceeded satisfactorily. 

: ■ t < The demand for lube wells is well maintained, and 

: f ^th^J;i|fei^enee of the demand is sufficient indication that. tHey 
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are at) econotnic proposition in spite of the present high cost. 
Sixteen tube wells were completed during the year and the 
number in hand at the close was 20. Altogether 97 applica- 
tions ’were received. At present the Engineering section is 
not in a position to execute more than about 30 such wells a 
year, but the number can be indefinitely expanded as soon as 
the new workshops are completed. 

The staff for district boring consists of three well engineers 
and 36 borers. The number of wells bored during the year 
was 691 of which 393 were successful. 

333. No bulletin was published during the year. A book 
entitled The Eases ol Agricultural Practice and Economics in 
the United Provinces ” was pubhshed by the Director of Agri- 
culture and accepted by the Economics department of the 
Allahabad University. It constitutes an attenipt to bring the 
practical and economic aspects of agriculture within one focus. 

Civil VETEBiUitEi' depaetment. 
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334. This year only two students were selected for train- Education: 
ing at the Bengal Veterinary College. No students were 
selected for training at the Punjab Veteriuiiry College, sanction 

not having been received for the increased cost of their training, 
as the result of the new arrangements of that College. It is 
expected that four students will be sent there for training from 
tbig year. One student passed successfully out of the Bengal 
College and. joined the department; others under training at 
both Colleges are progi’essing statisfactorily. 

335. There w^as a further decrease in the number of Disease- 
deaths from contagious diseases. The total number of cases 

was 25,653, with a reported mortality of 11,029 only as 
compared with a mortality of 19,602 in the previous year. 

There was again a striking reduction in the number of deaths 
from rinderpest, from 15,296 to 5,976, very few districts being 
seriously affected. Eleven animals succumbed to glanders as 
compared with eight last year ; surra 'was responsible for six 
deaths, the same as last year. One thousand, seven hundred 
and ninety-one animals are said to have died Irom haemop- 
■hagic septicaemia as against 1,324 in 1920-21. The mortality 
from blackqnartex increased from 201 to 443 and from anthrax 
from 464 to 569. Foot and mouth disease was less severe than 
usual . The number of veterinary hospitals and dispensaries 
rose fr om 109 to 117. The total number of cases treated rose 
from 127,390 to 143,973. 

, . 336. The control of the cattle farms at Madhuri Kund in 
the Muttra district and Manjhra in the Elieri district has been Breeding, 
teansferifed to the Deputy Director of Agriculture in charge of , , ^ 
OTttle-teebdiBg. operations; the district breeding operations, ; 
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however 3 are remainiBg in charge of the Civil Veterinary 
department until the Deputy Director is ahle to secure staff for 
the supervision of the work. 

The sheep breeding experiments were continued ^ though 
the flocks had to be reduced owing to want of accommodation 
on account of the handing over of the Muttra and Eheri farms 
to the Agricultural department. The Sheep Manager was 
deputed to make a systematic survey in the places where the 
best sheep are found, the districts selected being Moradabad. 
Meerut, Bulan dshahr, Aligarh and GarEwal. 

Seventy-six stallions were on the register at the com- 
mencement of the year ; three were purchased and six died or 
were sold, leaving a balance of 73, Of these 61 were at stud 
vork and the nuFiiber of coverings by them was 3,167, as 
against 3,524 last year. The decrease of 357 is due to the 
employment of fewer stallions owing to the closing of three 
stands in the districts of Debra Dun, Allahabad and Bahraich 
on account of lack of funds, A continued improvement is 
noticeable in the progeny of the provincial stallions. 

At the commencement of the year there were 19 donkey 
stallions on the register; one died*^ during the year. Of the 
remaining 18, 15 vrere at stud work, and the number of cover- 
ings by them amounted to 755 as against 870 last year. 
The decrease of 115 is due to the fact that about four stailions 
have become unserviceable owing to old age and require 
replacement. 

337. The strength of the subordinate establishment 
increased from 215 to 218, and the cost of the department from 
Bs. 2,34,985 to Bs. 4,05,594. The increase is due to a. new 
method of calculation in regard to the contribution from district 
boards towards pay, pension and leave allowances of veterinary 
assistants. 

Co-OPBBATIVE SooiETIBS. 

338. The history of the co-operative movement and the 
progress made in the last ten years have been outlined in 
chapter I of Part II of this report, to which reference should 
be made. Bemarks of a general nature relating to the future 
prospects of the movement will be found in Pari; I (General 
Summary). 


339. The total number of central 
the close of the year was as follows : — 

societies working at 

District Banks 

... 31 

Central Banks ... 

... 28 

' Central Baking Unions 

... 9 

: . . , Guaranteeing Unions 

... 9 

' ■ ' iy ; ^on-credit central societies 

- 3 


< /''i ’Uy 
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The general position of the central societies has unproved PIST BI- 
appreciably. The working capital, share capital, deposits from BiTTIOW- 
in^viduals, loans from societies, reserve and other funds have 
ail increased by substantial amounts. Considerably larger 
advances were made to societies and the latter made consi- 
derably large re-payments than in the previous year. There 
was also a substantial reduction in overdue outstandings. 

Loans due from individual members decreased from Bs. 46,031 
to Es. 34,778 ; arrears from the working societies, central and 
primary, decreased by 1.11 lakhs, and in the case of societies 
in liquidation by Es. 39,000. The^proportion of arrears to the 
total outstandings has gone down from 37 to 31.2 per cent., 
and in the case of primary societies alone from 42 to 34.6 per 
cent. 

340. The number of agricultural societies, credit and non- Rtiral 
credit, at the beginning of the year was 4,223. Seven hundred societies, 
and twenty-eight societies were registered during the year and 
93 dissolved. There was thus a net increti,se of 685 societies, 
and the year closed wuth 4,858 societies. Membership increas- 
ed by 14,794, the working capital by 6.95 lakhs and the owned 
capital by 2.77 lakhs. An increasingly large number of 
societies are completing the first ten years of their existence 
and are being allowed to distribute dividends on their fully 
paid up shares. 

As regards credit societies advances were larger by 7.88 
lakhs than in the previous year, and the realizations better by 
11.55 lakhs in principal and 2.10 lakhs in interest. Loans 
were chiefly taken for purchase of cattle and payment of rent. 

Gfreat stress is laid on the need of careful enquiries to ensure 
that loans are used on the objects- for which they were taken, 
but it is very difficult to prevent their misapplication. 

The number of non-credit agricultural societies remained 
at ten. Many of these societies are working unsatisfactorily, 
and the only one which appears to be doing useful work is the 
Katra Co-operative Dairy at Allahabad. 

841. The number of non-agricultural credit societies of 
limited liability increased from 38 to 42 ; tlie number of their „ 

members by 1,673 to 6,246, and their working capital from 
Es. 3,95,526. to Es. 6,13,448. The profits increased by 
Es. 8,361 to Es. 25,916. A gratifying feature of this class of 
society is that less than 8 per cent, of the working capital has 
been raised from outside. 

The number of non-agricultnral credit societies of unlimited 
liaJbility decreased by one to 129, but the number of 
members increased by 160, and the other statistics of their 
process was encouraging. Most of these societies consist of 
artisans and petty traders. ’ r. 
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The 28 non-agricnlfcural non-credit societies consist of three 
housing societies, one productive society of carpenters, 
five productive societies of weavers, five College stores and 
14 general stores. The working capital of this class of societies 
increased by over 43 per cent., but the stores suffered from diffi- 
culties of management. 


28 . — Weather and crops. 


(For details see the annual season and crop report for the 
year ending 30th June, 1922, the “ Agricultural Statistics 
of British India ” and “ Prices and Wages in India.”) 

342. The rainfall of the season 1921-22 was ample and 
tolerably well distributed and both harvests were fairly good. 
In June, except in the Meerut and Agra divisions, the rainfall 
was considerably above the normal ; in July the monsoon was 
less active than usual, but by the end of the month almost all 
<listricts liad received sufficient lain for the kharif sowings and 
the preparation of the rabi fields. In August the rainfall was 
heavy and greatly in excess of the normal in almost all 
districts. In September, too, it was generally above the 
normal, except in a few districts of the Jhansi division and of 
Oudh. Little rain fell in October, but light and scattered 
showers, which were received in the second and third weeks, 
were valuable for maturing the late rice, and on the whole 
at the end of that month there was ample moisture in the soil 
for rabi sowings in all parts of the provinces. Little rain fell 
again until January when a heavy and general fall was 
received which proved of much value to the standing crops. 
All districts received rain in February, but the falls were 
generally light. The months of March and April were fairly 
dry, and the w^eather conditions in the plains were favourable 
for harvesting operations, though more rain was needed in the 
hilt districts. The excessive rain of August and September in 
the Eohilklmnd division retarded the kharif sowings to some 
extent, but the cessation of rains in October enabled a large 
area lo be sown with rahi. 


The seaROTi was favourable for the usually precarious 
tract of Bundelkhuud, where both the kharij and rabi areas 
were above the normal. 


343. The cultivated area was slightly above the normal 

,or 4 per cent. ^ above the previous year’s figures, the increase 

1 uader kliqrif crops 
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per (j©nt. As regards the kharif the increase was most notice- 
able in Bimdelkhimd, being 10 per cent, in excess of the 
figures of the previous year. Tlie rahi increase amounted to 
20 per cent, in the Agra province and 17 per cent, in Oudh. 
There was a decrease in the area sown under early rice, 
which, however, was more than counterbalanced by an 
increase under late rice. The area under sugarcane decUned 
by about 10 per cent, and there w'as also a considerable decline 
in the area under cotton, due mainly to the heavy and inces- 
sant rain in August and in September. There were consider- 
able increases in the areas under juar, hajm and small millets. 
There w'as an increase in the area under all the principal rabi 
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844. As a natural result of the character of the season Irrigation- 
there was a substantial decline in the irrigated area. The 
irrigated area, in all, amounted to 28 per cent, of the total 
culivated area as against 33 per cent, in the preceding year. 

Weils supplied above 54 per cent, of the area irrigated, while 
canals and other sources supplied 23 per cent. each. There 
was a decrease of la per cent, in the area which received water 
from the canals. The number of masonry wells in use fell 
from 574,213 to 665,207 and of non-masonry w-ells from 
976,312 to 697,985. 


345. In terms of a normal yield of lOU, without taking Outturn- 
into account the area sown, of the kharif crops, juar gave an 
outturn of 90, early race, bajra, iimiOua, til and sugarcane 
outturns of 85, while other crops gave outtunis of 80. The 
outtuim all round was far better than in the preceding year. 

As regards the rahi crops, barley and gram gave outturns of 
95, wheat, rapeseed and opium 85, and linseed 80. The yield 
of all the principal crops was better than in the previous year, 
except that of linseed. 


346. At the beginning of the year the effects of the in- Prices, 
different character of the previous year’s harvest Were being 
felt; prices were generally high and liad an upward tendency. 

They became steady or somewTuit easier when the kharif crop 
came on to the market, but soon rose again. The prospects of 
a good rabi crop caused a drop in January and there was a 
further slight drop when the rabi harvest was ready. From 
then onward prices remained stationary until the close of the 
year. The year was a profitable one to cultivators, both in 
point of produce and prices. In June, 1921, wheat stood at 
5J seers for a rupee, and after various fluctuations was at the 
sEWHe jS-guie at the close of the year. Barley at the beginning 
of thd year was S.25 seers and at the close of the year 8.70 
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beers lor a rupee. G-ram began at 6.75 and ended at 7.26. 
BUTIOIsr. The cb.anges in respect of other grains were not very material. 

29.— Horticulture. 

347. 1^0 reports on the horticultural gardens at Lucknow_ 

and uhe botanical gardens at tiaharanpur have been published 
lor the past year. The policy of Government in regard to the 
management o£ gardens and parks has recently been under 
consideration and certain changes have been made in it. The 
cost of maintaining public gardens has in the past amounted to 
much more than the mcome which the gardens have contri- 
buted to the provincial revenues, and tne present need for 
retrenchment has suggested various economies and other 
measures which it is hoped will make the gardens which are 
not purely ornamental more seh-supporting. It has been 
decided to stop almost all ornamental work at Baharanpur, and 
in future to confine the activities of these gardens to the 
production of articles for sale to the public at commercial rates 
of profit. The recruitment of foreign-trained gardeners has 
been stopped and a scheme is imder preparation for the train- 
ing of Inmans for Garden Superintendentships as well as for 
overseerships. The post of Deputy Director of Gardens under 
the Director of Agriculture has been created, and it is proposed 
that Buperiutendents of tried capacity shall be eligible lor it. 
All the public gardens of the province will now be under the 
charge of the Director of Agriculture and a compendious report 
will be issued annually by him showing the general position in 
regard to each garden. The purely ornamental gardens 
caunut be expected to pay their way, but the public will be 
able to see from the report which it is proposed to issue which 
gardens should pay and which cannot. 

30. — ^Forests. 

{For details see the annual progress report on Forest adminis^ 
tration jor the year ending 31st March, 1922, and the 
tables under the head “ Forests,” IV (b) — SHtistics of 
British India.) . * 

348. There was an increase of two square miles in the 
area of the Working Plans Circle due to the extension of 
afforestation works, mainly near Agra. In the Kumaun circle 
many blocks of forest have been set aside for disforestation in 
; :,a^rdance with the recommendations of the Grievances Com- 
they have not yet been notified as disforested. , 
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The total length of all boundaries at the close of the 3 ^ear 
was the same as last year, 14,783 miles, of which 2,696 miles 
are natnral boundary. The work of re-describing boundaries 
with a view to revised notifications was continued in the Bam- 
nagar, Kalagaiii, Behra Dim and Ohakrata dhisions. 
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349. Receipts for the year amounted to 86.46 lakhs as Ravenna 
compared with 87.26 lakhs in the previous year. Charges 
amounted to 74.02 lakhs as against 70.38 lakhs, and thus the 
net revenue fell from 16.87 lakhs to 12.44 lakhs. 


350. The general increase in expenditure is mainly due BxpeEdn 
to an increase in the Indian Forest Service and the United 
Provinces Forest Service which are now working up to full 
strength. There was also an increase under contingencies 

due , to the constant rise in price of all articles, especially in 
the cost of transport. In the Utilization Circle charges 
amounted to 32.75 lakhs as against receipts of 15.24 lakhs. 

It is estimated that 16.46 lakhs of the former figure should be 
considered as capital expenditure; and if this is done the total 
surplus for the year becomes 28.90 lakhs. 

351. The outturn of timber was 10.6 million cubic feet, Oatturn* 
valued at 46.69 lakhs. Fuel was produced to the value of 

11.15 lakhs, bamboos to the vnlue of 1.66 lakhs and minor 
produce to the value of 12.55 lakhs. The figures are not com- 
pared with those of the previous year in view of the change 
then made from the year ending the 30th June to the financial 
year ending 31st March, but it may be mentioned that there 
was a notable increase in sain timber of over 2J lakhs of cubic 
feet, due mainly to the operations of the Utilization Circle. 

The demand, however, is not likely to be sustained as the 
timber Has not proved profitable. There was a reduced output 
of resin in the Kumaun Circle on account of incendiary fires. 

852.^ Breaches of forest rules numbered 4,644 as against Breaches 
¥,113, the average of the preceding three years. Cases of of forest 
injury to the forest by fire totalled 664 os compared with 206 ! 
cases of unauthorized fellings or removals 1,908 as compared 
with 2,195 ; and cases of unauthorized grazing 1,769 as compar- 
ed with 1,490. The considerable increase in the number of fire 
cases is mainly due to the terrible incendiarism which marked 
the hot W6ath6r of 1921, especially in the Kumaun Circle. The 
number of 'fire cases taken to Court rose from 16 to 139, and 
convictions were obtained in the great majority. The total 
iiumber of cases disposed of by the Courts was 623 against 138 
Iasi year. Convictions ware obtained in 372 or 71 per cent. 

: of the totalc Cases compounded nurnbered 8,142, involving , 
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9,592 persons. Excluding the Aforestation division, the com- 
pensation taken amounted to about Es. i per case and Es. 

per fire protection was attempt- 

ed was 3,760 square miles, or approximately 50 per cent, ot the 
total. There was no less than 809 fires, covering an area of 
863 square miles, as compared v ith 320 fires covermg an area 
of 156 square miles in 1919-20. Three hundred and ninety- 
five of the fires were known to be due to incendiarism as com- 
pared with 65 in that year. The hot weather ot 1921 was one 
of the driest and hottest on record, and it was most untortu- 
nate that such conditions should have coincided with a ma.xi- 
miim of unrest. The immediate direct loss of revenue in the 
Kiimmm Circle is estimated at 31 lakhs, but this is only a frac- 
tion of the total damage. The people themselves also lost 
heavily in cattle and wages. Wages paid for resin work felt 
bv 2-1 lakhs, and a reduction will continue for years. 

' 35-i There was some decrease in the number of cattle 

which grazed in the forest as compared with the year 1919-20. 

A mio-ration of cattle is reported from North Khen and Bah- 
raich divisions to Nepal where rates are cheaper. Theie was 
a fairly large increase of 8,865 in the number of Bnotia 
animals for which passes were issued in the Eumaun Circle. 

355. The total expenditnre incurred on new roads and 
repairs was 2.30 lakhs as compared with 1.70 lakhs in 1919-20. 
This included the construction of 318 miles of roads and path- 
ways. Much remains to be done in all tlie circles in , the 
matter of new roads and improvements to old one tQ facilitate 
export of forest produce. The abolition of vtcif in the Enmaun 
Circle has made it absolutely necessary to open up the country 
for pack mule transport. 

The expenditure on buildings in all circles _was 
Es. 6,35.628, of which Es. 3,66,103 occurred in the Utiliza- 
tion Circle and Es. 2,49,544 in the three Territorial Circles. 
Eepairs cost Es. 1,38,399. 

356. Work in the Wood Technology and Wood-Working 
Institute diyision showed a general improvement in the 
various sections which may be largely traced to the ii^uence 
of the newly recruited European staff. Courses of inrfruc- 
tion have been revised and improved and the work of tK edu- 
cational side placed on a soimder basis. On the experimental 
' ; side the main feature has been the progress made in artificial 
'ff’'"''’' kiln-seasoning of timber, while experimental^ manufactures 
j, ; 1 VI been carried out' wnth’, a number of new*' timbers.^ ' 
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iy,iJPiie iAief feature, of tbe year in tbe Sawmill andTutne^' 
ffie' arrival ■ of staff 
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The year was spent largely in evolving a sound policy for BIBfBI- 
future workj straightening out past difficulties, placing the divi- 
sion on a more businesslike footing, and concentrating on the “* 
lines of development which offer the most remunerative pros- 
pects. The lack of success of this division in the past has been 
mainly due to the attempt to create a market for vaxious little 
used timbers. This policy was the result of the boom in the 
timber trade caused by the war ; the succeeding period of 
intense trade depression has resulted in its failure. On the 
other hand, the bobbin factory has been slowly progressing 
towards success. The present policy is to re-organize the 
Sawmill so as to reduce its functions to supplying the needs 
of the Turnery department and to develop the latter to its 
fullest capacity, and the w^hole position is being reconsidered’. 

As regards the Eosin and Turpentine factory, the average 
outturn of manufactured products obtained per maund of crude 
resin shows a small improvement over last year’s figures. The 
outturn of rosin is good, but that of turpentine is still poor as 
compared with the Punjab factory’s results. 


31. — Mines and quarries. 

(For details see the table under Mineral Products ” in Part I 
— Statistics of British India.) 

357. There are practically no mines in these provinces, Mines, 
which come under the Mines Act. The only places where 
some minerals w^ortli the name have been raised during the 

year are Banda, Mirzapur, Naini Tal and Hamirpur. No 
district has reported any outturn of gold, copper or iron. Some 
experimental work on gold was started in the Jhansi district. 

358. Slates w^ere , quarried in the Almora, Garhwal and Quarries. 
Naini Tal districts, but chiefly in the first named district. 

Large quantities of different kinds of stones and kankars were 
quarried in a number of districts during the year, notably 
Mirzapur. Both the amount, however, and its value were less 
than in the previous year. 


32.— Manufactures. 

(For details see the industrial and commercial statistics. Parts 
I and II — Statistics of British India.) 

369. The number of cotton ginning and pressing mills 
. worked rose from 90 to 102, but the number of operatives ^ 
fell from 11,654 to 11,167. l?he number of cotton mills rose 
from 11 to 15. The number of looms and spindles worked 
^ during the^y^ar was 5,166 looms and 479,704 spindles as 
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™ItbP against -4,561 looms and 456,345 spindles in the previons yeax^ 
BCTION- Tile number of persons employed was 18,‘i68 against i^U8U 


last year. , r • t • i 

Sugar 360. During the year 15 sugar factories driven by me- 

factories. cbanieal power were working and 3,450 persons were em- 
ployed against 12 factories and 2,956 operatives in the previ- 


ous year. . 

Indigo- 'ggl. Sixty-eight indigo factories were working during 

the year as eonipared with 73 in the previous year. The num- 
ber of workmen employed fell from 7 ,833 to 6.579. Meehan^ 
cal power 'was only used in seven factories as compared with 
twelve in the previous year. 

Lac. 362. The number of lac factories fell from 22 to 19 and 

the number of operatives employed from 1,980 to 1,808. All 
the factories are in the Mirzapur district. 

Tanneries. 363 ^ The number of tanneries working by mechanical 

power fell from seven to six and tlie number oC workmen 
employed by them from 5,507 to 1,520. 

MisceHa- 3 g 4 ^ There were three glass factories working, the same 

number as in the previous year. The miinher of operatives 
employed by the one power-driven w^oollen mill fell from 3,181 
to 2,955. No jute mills were working in the province during 
the year. There were seven oil mills, five of wdiich vvere 
driven by mechanical power and the number of operatives 
employed by them rose from 594 to 1,809. Flour mills rose 
’ in number from four to six, but the number of workmen fell 

; from. 453 431. Brick and tile factories numbered 46, giving 

: employment to 4,280 operatives, and iron and brass founderioa 

;! /" numbered seven, employing 756 persons. ^ There were 36 

Government and municipal factories including Eailway work- 
shops that wo 3 *ked dining the year, employing 29.363 persons, 
j Out of these 30 wwe driven by meclianicai power. 


33 • — ^Trade * 



* 

; 


(For details see the annual reverts on inland and foreign trade 
for the year ending 3L9t March, 1922, and the accounts o/ 
trade carried hy rail and river in India, Full details 
regarding inland trade are not at the time of compiling 
this report available.) 


Additions 
to the 


365. No additions were made to the railway systems. 


mmm'-: . 


S66. The volume of rail-borne traffic decreased by 
:|0^,907 maunds, there being an increase of over 15 lakhs .of 
imports and a decrease of over 22 lakhs in. export^.; 
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367. Imports into Cawnpore increased by 46,561 inanndB, BISTEI* 
while exports from Cawnpore declined by 475,467 maimds. BUTIOF. 

Trade witli 
Gawnpore. 

368. The total internal rail-borne traffic increased from Internal 

330 to 339 lakhs of mannds. mildsorne 

traffic. 


369. Imports from Calcutta by river increased by 31,754 Eiver-borne 
mannds, while exports by river from the United Provinces to traffic. 
Calcutta decreased by 18;608 mannds. 


Foreign trade. 


870. There was a considerable decline in the trade with Tibet. 
Tibet. Imports fell by 1,708 mannds in weight and by 
Es. 2.10,369 in value; exports by 14,830 mannds in weight 
and Es. 1,44,261 in value. Import of borax rose and imports 
of salt and wool fell. The fall in respect of the former com- 
modity appears to be due in part to the fact that owing to 
scarcity of food grains in tlie Almora and Grarhwal districts 
some of the salt with which the Bhotias barter was diverted to 
Nepal, from whicE they brought grain in exchange. The 
small import of wool is attributed to the low" price paid for it 
by the Cawnpore Woollen Mills. The large fall in export's was 
chieflv. under the head of food grains for which the scarcity in 
the districts of Garhwal and Almora was mainly respon- 
sible. 

371. The total trade with Nepal increased by 197,961 
mannds in weight, but declined bv Es. 1,71 ,670* in value. 
Imports showed an increase of 209,533 maimds in weight and 
of Es. 2,36,650 in value, but exports fell bv 11,572 maunds in 
weight and by Es. 4,08,820 in value. The increase in the 
import trade was shared by Almora, C-onda, Basti and Gorakh- 
pur, and occuiTed mainly under food grains, fibrous products 
(raw), and qM, The decrease in the exports to Nepal is 
shared by Naini TaJ, Bahraich, Gonda and Gorakhpur, while 
Alrnora, Kheri and Basti shmv a rise. The decreases are 
mainly under salt, mahm and cotton goods, and are set off to 
some extent by increases under socrar and metals. The high 
prices of grain and cloth in British India natiirallv increased 
the^ import of the former and decreased the export of the latter. 

It is remarkable that the exports of European piece-goods and 
yam fell bv 7,822 maunds in weight and Es, 7.40,260 in value 
and that those' of Indian rose by 5,815 mannds in w^eight and 
2,74,510 in value. ' ' ^ 
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33. — BniMings and Roads. 

(For details see the annual administration report of the Public 

Works department, Buildings and Roads branch, for the 

year ending the Blst March, 1922.) 

372. The revenne realized during the year by the Build- 
ings and Roads branch of the Public Works department 
amounted to 5.5 lakhs, of which 4.95 lakhs were provinciaL 
The expenditure totalled over 156 lakhs or 16 lakhs more 
than the previous year. Of this total rather less iban 3 lakhs 
were for Imperial works, 1.88 lakhs for Provincial Civil Works 
(Reserved), and 94.77 lakhs for Provincial Civil Works (Trans- 
ferred) ; 32.73 lakhs were expended on excluded local works 
and 21.31 lakhs on deposit works. 

373. Under the head ‘‘ Imperial building ” good progress 
was made with the buildings connected with the Bacteriologi- 
cal Laboratory at Mukhtesar. 

374. Over 28 lakhs were expended on provincial buildings 
under the “ Transferred head and less than half a lakh 
under the “ Reserved ” head. Educational buildings account- 
ed for about 8| lakhs, or more than a quarter of the total 
expendittire. Of the nine buildings completed the most im- 
portant were the Technical School at Jhansi, the tligh School 
for Indian Girls at Lucknow and the {government High School 
at Naini Tab Buildings in connection with the Provincial 
administration cost over a lakh, while buildings relating to 
Law and Justice, Police, Medical, Jails and other Civil Works 
were responsible for 7| lakhs. 

375. The total expenditure on Communications rose 
from 32.56 lakhs to 38.36 lakhs. The total length of metalled 
roads in the province rose from 7,426 to 7,481 miles, exclusive 
of 620 miles maintained by local agency. Of the 26,721' miles 
of unmetalled roads local agencies maintained 25,255 miles. 
Deterioration of metalled roads was specially noticeable' near 
large centres, due to the increase in hea^vy motor traffic, insuffi- 
cient breadth of the roads and the rise in the cost of main- 
tenance. The work on the Rajpur-Mnssoorie cart road up to 
Hiolnkhet in the Dehra Dun district, which was commenced 
in 1918-19, was completed during the year. 

376. Three hundred and forty-six miles of the river 
Ganges were kept open for irrigation in the Allahabad, Mirza« 
pur, Benares, and Ballia districts. In addition 94 miles of the 
Gogra river were maintained in navigable condition in the 
Ballia and AzamgarK districts. 

; 377 Under the head of electrical projects 172 estimates 

^een prepared and funds allolted for 81 of those. About 
this work is in progrs'ss. No large schemes wm 
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carried out during the year, but the Naini Tal Hydro-Electric 
scheme was nearing completion. 

378. Eailway difficulties again occasioned serious delay 
in the construction of Sanitary works. The strike on the East 
Indian Eailway practically brought works to a stand still. 
Over 27 lakhs were expended on original sanitary works and 
14.45 lakhs on maintenance and repairs of open water- works. 
The work oh the Kydganj and Bai-ka-Bagh sewerage schemes 
at Allahabad has been completed, while the sewerage work at 
Lucknow has almost been completed, 

379. The income from and expenditure on arboriculture 
amounted to Es. 43,218 and Es. 86,777 respectively. Two 
thousand one hundred and twenty miles of avenues were 
maintained during the year and about 37 miles were planted. 

380. Private individuals contributed a sum of 3.92 lakhs 
during the year for the construction of dharmsalas, wells, 
schools, etc. 

381. The more important works, for which detailed plans 
and estimates were prepared in the Consulting Architect’s 
Office, were the Technological Institute and the Industrial 
Schools at Cawnpore, the Technical School at Allahabad, the 
Muttra Museum and the new Kutcherry at Lucknow. A 
considerable amount of work was also done in connection with 
the proposed new Civil Station at Deoria, but the work on this 
sclieme has now been stopped owing to lack of funds. 

In order to scope with large building programmes a fem- 
porary circle called the Special Survey Circle was opened in 
December, 1921. 
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8S. — Canals. 

(For details see the annual administration report of the PuhUo 
Works department, Irrigation branch, for the year eriding 
the Slst March, 1922.) 

H82 Irrigaiioii worEs were 'formerly classed as produc- 
tive. -protective and minor, bnt with effect from 1st April this 
classification was changed into productive and unproductive. 
TKe gross outlay of the department during the year was more 
than double the amount expended in 1920-21, being 53.10 
lakhs against 23.41 lakhs. Of this sum 46.17 lakhs were spent 
on productive works, and the balance on unproductive work's. 
Operaiions on tlie Sarda Canals were responsible for an expen- 
'difure of some 42 lakhs. Much' actual as well as survey work 
was undertaken in connection with these works, despite 
difficulties encountered both in respect of the country operated 
ip apd its pphej!.lthy climate, As regards other activities the 


Outlay and 
construc- 
tion. 
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Kho weir whicH Has Heen designed witK a view, principally^ 
to increasing the area under rice in the Bijnor district, and 
which has been under construction since the autumn of 1919, 
was brought to completion. Work on the Barwar lake and 
canal, a protective storage scheme in BiindelkKiind, and on the 
Kitham Eeservoir, which will assist in supplementing the 
water supply of Agra when, the river Jumna runs low, has 
made considerable progi^ess ; while several schemes for the 
impounding of water and remodelling of existing distributaries 
were well in hand. 

383. Various schemes are in preparation in connection 
with the Betwa, E'en and DKasan Canals. In particular mav 
be mentioned a profecf for a third reservoir in the Betwa Canal 
nea.r Eaprar to supplement the hharif supplies in that canal, 
and a prefect for nnotlier luservoir on the Bhasan Canal 1 a 
improve storage for future developments. Siiri^eys of the site 
for the latter have been completed, but as land is required in 
Indian States there is some difRcnlty in coming to terms. 

384. ^ Survey operations were carried out during the year 
injhe Vindhyan range, chiefly in Central India, and in' the 
Himalavan range in the districts of Garhwal, Almora and 
Naini Tal. ^ Some promising sites have been discovered in 
Central India, but as Indian States are involved and one pm- 
posed dam would submerge a large area of cultivated land, the 
schemes may not materialize. Preliminary hydro-electric 
Rchenles in connection wnth the Eamganga and Eosi rivers have 
been prepared. In tKe neighbourhood of Bhim Tal the 
lakes inside the catchment of the Cola river were prospected 
with view fo utilize their overflow, and two feasible sites 
were discovered. 

^ ^385. The provincial contract with the Government of 
India^ ceased with the introduction of the Eeforms, and Irriga- 
tion IS now a provincial subject , The capital expenditure 
incurred by the Government of India is to he treated as an 
advance, the local Government paving annually to the Central 
Government’ the sum of Ps. '41,84,400 as interest on the 
amouni. 


The gross revenue realized and the total working expenses 
under the head of productive works amounted to 136.45 lakh's 
and 50,20 lakhs, as compared with 143.57 lakhs and 46.72 lakhs 
respecrively in the previous vear. The net revenue decreased 
by 10,60 lakhs, being 86.24 lakhs against 96.84 lakhs, and the 
net profit after deducting interest charges correspondingly, fell 
from 64.18 lakhs to 50.45 lakhs, giving a return of 4.51 per 
* capital outlay as compared with 5.10 per 

the. previouB year, . , ^ ^ 
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Under the head of unproductive woihs the gross receipts 
dropped from 9.86 lakhs to 9.13 iakhs, while the working ex- 
penses rose from 7.63 lakhs to 7.92 lakhs, giving a net revenue 
of Es. 1,21,210 or Es. 1,01,502 less than in the previous year. 

386. The total assessed revenue, chrect and indirect, was 
131.82 lakhs, as compared with 15S.S2 Lakhs in 1920-21 and 
148.23 lakhs in 1919-20 giviiig an average rate of Es, 4.90 per 
acre of area irrigated against Es. 4.68 the year before. The 
decrease in assessment by 26.99 lakhs is due to the fail in area 
irrigated by 707,950 acres on account of the favourable nature 
of the season. The occupiers' rate per acre is practically the 
same as in the precedmg year, viz., Es. 3.80 against Es. 3.82. 

387. The total length of channels in operation at the close 
of the year was 16,138 miles as compared with 16,136 miles 
ai the end of the previous j^ear. 


36* — ^Imgatioii* 

388. The year started uisder adverse conditions resulting 
from the failure of the previous monsoon and the mdifferent 
winter rains, wdiich reduced river supplies to a minimum and 
rendered equitable distribution a matter of great difficulty. 
The outlook brightened, however, by the end of June when, 
with the fall of beneficial showers, kharif sowings were com- 
menced. With the advent of the monsoon about the middle 
of July the demand for rain vuter ceased entirely. As a 
result of copious rainfall in Sepiember the soil retained 
sufficient moisture for ploughing and sowing, and there was 
therefore little demand lor mhi paho, except in the case of the 
lighter soils on the Betwa- and Iven Canals, The demand for 
water reconunenced at the end of November and continued 
until the third week in Janxiary tvhen some showers arrived. 
It again increased gradually and became intense during March, 
The supply of water in the rivers at this season was generally 
ample. 

The total area irrigated during the year was 2,688,574 
acres, of which 1,020,455 acres w^ere kharij and 1,668,119 rabL 
'The total was 707,950 acres less than in 1920-21, this large 
decrease ^ being partly due to tlie exceptionally low supplies 
in the rivers at the beginning of the year which restricted 
kharif sowings, and partly to the absence of the demand for 
rabi palco alter the cessation of the monsoon and the timely 
winter showers in January and Eebruary which helped crops 
to mature without canal aid. 

The total area not matured was 11,114 acres as against 
29,086. acres in the previous year. This, area was for the most 
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PEODUO- 

TiIt^ part under sugarcane, which suffered much from the acute 
BUTION- shortage of supplies at the beginning of the year. 

Val^f 389. The estimated value of crops raised on areas irri- 

ciops. gated from State canals was 2,481 lalihs as against 2,/ 75 lakhs 
the year before, the decrease in value coinciding with the 
decrease in the irrigated area. The percentages of Miarif and 
rabi areas irrigated during the year were 37.96 and 62.04 
respectively as compared with 42.28 and 57.77 during the 
previous year. 



OHAPTEE Y.— EEVENUE AND FINANCE. 


37. — Excise. 

(For details sec the annual report on the administration of 
excise for the year ending the 31st March, 1922, and the 
tables Wilder the head “ Excise,” Part IV (b) Statistics 
cf British India.) 

390. The factors tending to reduction of consumption, Eeceipts 
which .were referred to in last year’s report continued in 
evidence during the year under review. The political atmos- 
phere reinainded disturbed, and one of the methods employed 
by political agitators to embarrass the Government was the 
ostracism of liquor vendors. Apart from this, genuine temper- 
ance associations continued to discourage the consumption of 
liquor ; the period was one of acute industrial depression and 
the inairiage period was for astrological reasons unpropitious : 
further, from the commencement of the period under review, 
the duty on country spirit was enhanced by no less than 44 
per cent. As a result of all these adverse influences the 
statistics for the year show a large decrease in the sales of 
spirit, opium and hemp drugs. The receipts for the year 
amounted only to 148.69 lakhs, a fall of 17 per cent, on last 
year's figures. Country spirit by itself more than accounts for 
this decrease as there were increases under the head of foreign 
liquor and hemp drugs, and the decrease under the head of 
opium was insignificant. 

.391. The total realizable demand for the year was 164.73 Collection 
lakhs and collections amounted to 161.23 lakhs, or 91.8 per 
cent, of the whole. The percentage was smaller than usual, 
owing partly to the fact that advance deposits of licence fees, 
made in the last quarter of the year, were much smaller than 
usual owing to the change to the Bengal system of licensing 
which took effect from the beginning of the current year. 

Great difficulty also was experienced in the collections 'of 
licence fees during the whole year. In the 38 districts, settled 
under the auction system vendors quickly realized that the 
fees they had bid for the shops spelt disaster for them and the 
opening month of the year found them clamouring for suspen- 
sion or remisdon of part of their monthly instalments of fees, 
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and in some cases threatening to close their sliops if Goyern- 
ment did not come to their assistance. Considerable latitude' 
had, therefore, to be allowed in the way of suspensions, 
liemissions totalling Es. 5,33,654 were sanctioned during the 
year, most of which represented the portion of the licence fee 
instalments of the first six months held in suspension. Of the 
outstanding balance of Bs. 8,69,679, Bs. 59,469 has been 
collected and a further sum of Bs. 1,10,926 has been remitted 
since the close of the year, leaving a balance of Bs. 6,99,284 
still to be realized. 

392. The total receipts for country spirit fell from 112.04 
lakhs to 78.71 lakhs, this being due to the extraordinary fall in 
consumption. Beceipts from licence fees were 27.58 lakhs as 
compared with 41.43 lakhs and from duty 49.76 lakhs as 
against 68.96 l8.khs last year. From the beginning of the year 
under review the rate of duty, general to most districts, was 
raised from Bs. G-4-0 to Bs. 9; the rate in large cities from 
Es. 7-8-0 to Es. 10; while the rate in more backward tracts 
varied from 8 aiiuas to Bs. 6-4-0 per gallon. Further enhance- 
ment of duty for the present appears to be impracticable. _ Too 
rapid an increase of taxation results 'in smugghng, illicit 
distillation and substitution of intoxicants of a more injurious 
type and severe fiscal action in British India may be partially 
or wholly counteracted by the more lenient policy pursued in 
adjoining Indian State territory. Instances of this have 
already occurred. 

The extraordinarily low consumption has al;ready been 
referred to; it was 576,881 proof gallons compared with 
1,138,0.30 during tlie previous year. The previous lowest 
record had been 957,718 gallons in 1908-9, a fanaine year. For 
the time being it can be definitely stated as never before that 
consumption of country .spirit is nnder effective fiscal control 
and any wide expansion is hardly possible till the economic 
position changes very much for the better. 

393. From the beginning of the year the nine districts of 
Dehra.Bun, Eae Bareli, Benares, Jaunpur, Mirzapur, Fyz- 
abad, Sultanpur, Partabgarh and Allahabad came under the 
contract supply system pari passu with the closing of the public 
distilleries at the first five places named above. TMs change 
brought the whole of the province under a uniform system of 
administration, except for limited areas remaining under the 
outstiil and farming systems. The conversion of these areas, 
lyipg in the Bahiraich; Kheri, Garhwal, Almora, Gorakhpur, 
Mir?a.pnr, Pilibhit and Gonda districts, must await the time 
■\v%|a . it may be possible to transport spirit to these remote 
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394. The total number of shops under the outstill and PINANOB- 
farming system has been further reduced from 178 to 152, 

while the income under this head has fallen from Es. 1,60,954 areas, 
to Es. 1,36,887. The fall is surprisingly moderate, and this 
appears to be due partly to the fact that the outstill is the 
source of a much cheaper supph’’ than is available in distillery 
areas and partly to the fact that the temperance campaign did 
not penetrate far into the backward and remote tracts under 
this system. 

395. An increase in the total receipts from hemp drugs Hemp 
from 36.23 lakhs to 37.21 lakhs lias been secured on a largely drugs 
diminis hed consumption. Licence fees yielded 20.91 lakhs as 
compared with last year’s figure of ■JJ.O'i lakhs and duty from 
16.16 lakhs to 16.29 lakhs. The enhancements which took 
effect from the beginning of the year w'ere heavy ; ganja Es. 20 

to Es. 30 ; charas Es. 22 lo lls. 3U in some districts and Es. 25 
to Es. 35 in others ; bhang Es. 12-8-0 per mannd to Es. 20 per 
maund. An important change of policy was inaugurated from 
the beginning of the current year with a view to stricter 
control of the trade, 22 districts being settled under the 
contract supply system — a system similar to that pertaining to 
country spirit. 

396. From the beginning of the year the issue price of opium, 
opium throughout the province was raised from Es. 46 to 

E.S. 65 per seer. It has lieen again raised to Es. 60 witli 
effect from the beginning of tlic current year. Eeceipts from 
duty fell from 12.82 lakhs to 12.32 lakhs, w'hile licence fees 
rose from 6.32 lakhs to 6.67 lakhs, licence fees and duty 
combined totalling 18.99 lakhs as compared with 19.15 lakhs 
last year, an insignificant fall having regard to the adverse 
economic conditions of the year and the severe enhancement 
of taxation. Consumption fell from 39,264 to 34,464 seers and 
the number of retail shops from 1,011 to 992. 

897. Licence fees of lari fell from 4.69 lakhs to 3.36 Tariand 
lakhs, the Gorakhpur and Benares divisions contributing more sendti. 
than half this amount. Eastern districts account largely for the 
general decrease which is due to the turmoil in the tradie caused 
by the temperance campaign during the second and third 
quarters of the tari year. In many instances owners of trees 
gave the movement impetus by refusing the necessary permis- 
sion to tap the treeS;, and cases were not rare in which they 
made the sacrifice of a burnt offering of the tree itself on the 
altar bf principle. The circumstances of the year were again 
unfavourable to the tree-tax system in the GoraMipur district ; 
it is unpopular with ire© owners and requires afiSendment ia 
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some respects, but its failure as a whole has not been establish- 
ed. 


398. The total number of licences for the sale of foreign 
liquor was 1,079 as compared with 972 in the previous year, 
the increase of 107 being mainly accounted for under the head 
of temporary licences, which rose from 249 to 331. Licence 
fees increased from Es. 74,658 to Es. 95,221, this increase 
being due not to the larger number of licences but to a more 
equitable assessment of the fees. The duty on foreign spirits 
and on beer was raised considerably with effect from the 1st 
March, 1922, and chiefly on account of this enhancement 
receipts from duty on locally manufactured “ foreign liquor 
expanded. The sale of sophisticated spirits, whisky, brandy, 
gin and rum of local brands was considerably affected by fur- 
ther demobilization of troops, industrial depression, increase of 
retail prices following enhancement of duty and increasing 
competition with distilleries of other provinces and the genuine 
imported article. Generally the sale figures for the year in- 
dicate that the more expensive liquors, wine and spirit, are 
decreasing in favour, and beer, especially that of local manu- 
facture, is becoming more popular. The breweries of the 
province experienced a welcome revival of trade, especially 
those at Chakrata and Eanikhet, where there was an unusually 
large number of British troops during the summer. 

399, The total number of prosecutions under the Excise 
Act fell from 1,178 to 1,116. Illicit distillation cases again 
rose from 453 to 461, a very large number of these cases, 382 
out of the whole number, being detected, as usual, in the chief 
mahua producing districts of Allahabad, Fatehpur, Partab- 
garh and Eae Bareli. There is no sign of diminrition in the 
illicit traffic of cocaine, although the number of prosecutions 
fell from 70 to 65. There can be mo doubt that the cocaine 
habit exists to a serious extent in all the larger cities and 
preventive action is beset by almost insuperable difficulties. 
The districts showing the largest number of cases were Cawn- 
pore, Bareilly, Lucknow, Benares, Meerut, Saharanpur and 
Allahabad. There was a very large fall in the number of 
convictions for drunkenness from 1,317 to 680, which is 
attributed to change of habits and the decreased spending 
power of consumers. The decrease in the number of convic- 
tions was most marked in Benares and Cawnpore. Opium 
cases fell from 356 to 263, 195 of these being smuggling cases, 
a smaller number than has been reported in any . recent year. 
The decline appears to be mainly due to the policy of rekric- 

selection of vendors and enhancement of taxa- 
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400. Important recommendations were made by the 
committee, referred to in last year’s report, which was appoint- 
ed by Government to advise it on the future excise policy to be 
pursued. 

These recommendations included : — 
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(1) The abohtion of the auction system for disposal 
of retail licences for sale of country spirit, opium 
and hemp drugs and the substitution of a system of 
selection of vendors and a licence fee graduated on 
the actual issues made to each shop during each 
month. 


(2) The constitution of Licensing Boards in eight large 
cities and Advisory Committees for all other muni- 
cipalities and rural areas. 

(3) A reduction in the number of existing shops and 
cancellation of the rule regarding fixation of a 
maximum and minimum scale; the number to be 
fixed according to the actual requirements of 
consumers. 


(4) The hours of sale for all commodities to be reduced, 
except in certain cases. 

(6) The removal of all excise shops from fairs and the 
closing of hquor shops on the HoU festival. 

(6) Excise case to be tried by Magistrates other than 
Excise officers. 

(7) A reduction in the sale strength of country spirit. 

(8) Enhancement of taxation on all articles other than 
country spirit. 

(9) The age of minors to be raised from 14 to 16. 

All these recommendations have been accepted by Govern- 
ment, who have in some respects gone further than the com- 
mittee proposed. Steps have been taken to amend the rules 
in the Excise and Opium Manuals accordingly and necessary 
amendments in the Excise Act have been drafted. The 
Amending Bill will, it is expected, be shortly placed before the 
Legislative Council. 

401. Advisory Committees met in all municipahties to Advisory 
advise regarding location of shops and to hear representations. Oonunittees, 
Many of these committees advised the closure or removal of 
liquor shops to other localities. Every endeavour was made 
to accede to their wishes whenever they were practicable. 
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38.— Stamps. 

(For details see the annual report on the administration 0 / the 
Stamp Revenue for the year ending the 31st March, 1922, 
and the tables under the heads “ Stamps,” Part IV(b ) — 
Statistics of British India.) 

402. Gross receipts under the Stamp and Court-fees Acts 
increased from 149.01 iakhs to 152.93 lakhs. Charges increas- 
ed from 3.86 lakhs to 3.98 lakhs. 

403. The gross income from judicial stamps increased 
from 113.29 lakhs to 118.24 lakhs. Increases occurred under 
both the heads of court-fee stamps and of stamps for copies. 

404. There was a fall in the value of non-judicial stamps 
ftom -35.71 lakhs to 34.69 lakhs, the fall being more than 
covered by the decline under the head of miscellaneous 
receipts. 

405. Prosecutions feU from 1,121 to 929. Cases of in- 
sufficiently stamped or unstamped documents rose from 3,421 
to 3,608, but the sum realized in duty and penalty fell from 
Rs. 1,69,214 to Rs. 37,48R. 

39.— Assessed taxes. 

(For details see the annual income-tax returns of the province 
fur the year oidiiiy the ',iisL March, 1922, and the tables 
under the head “ Income-tax,” Part IV(b) — Statistics of 
British India.) 

406. Income-tax is the only directly assessed tax in the 
province. The gross total of collections for the past year 
amounted to 80.37 iakhs and the net total to 81.29 laklus. 
There were 25,190 asse.ssee.s. 

40. — Provincial revenues. 

407. With the Reforms there was inaugurated a new 
scheme of provincial finance by which a complete separation 
was effected between the finances of the Government of India 
and the Provincial Government. The sources of revenue over 
which the province has now complete independent control are 
first of all the income accruing from certain provincial depart- 
ments, of which the most important are Land Revenue, Irri- 
gation, Excise, Forests and Stamps; secondly, certain taxes 
which can be imposed by the provincial Council without 
furtha: sanction, such as taxes on non-agricultural land, 
amusements and registration fees; thirdly, the proceeds of 
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loans wiiich may be raised by the Provincial Government in FIHAEfOB- 
the open market ; and lastly, a share in the growth of revenue — 
derived from income-tax, so far as that growth is attributable 
to an increase in the amount of income assessed. 

Before, however, revenue derived from these sources is 
available for provincial purposes, the Provincial GoA^ernment 
is under an obligation to make certain payments to the Central 
Government, It has in the first place to make a contribution 
which was fixed, by the Meston Committee on Pinancial Eela- 
tions at 240 lakhs. Secondly, all sums which had been sup- 
plied to the Provincial Government by the Government of 
India for the purpose of making adt^ances to private persons 
and local bodies and wdiich w^ere still owing on the 1st April, 

1921, hat^e been treated as an advance made to the province by 
the Government of India and must be repaid in 12 annual 
instalments with interest. Thirdly, as regards the capital 
expenditure on irrigation works for which provision was made 
by the Government of India., this province will now be liable 
for the whole interest on this amount, but no question of the 
retimn of the principal will arise unless the province itself 
desires it. Pinally, the ProAuncial Government is under a statu- 
tory obligation to accumulate by annual instnlments a fund to 
provide for famine insurance. Tlie annual instalment in the 
case of the United Provinces is 39,60 lakhs. As soon as the 
fund amounts to six times this sum, that is, to 237.60 lakhs, 
further accumulatiou may he suspended, 

408. OAving to the change in the financial settlement it 
is not possible to make any comparison between the figures for 
1920-21 and for 1921-22. The results for 1921-22 will there- 
fore be briefly reviewed. The year opened with a cash balance 
of Es. 88,86,733* The Budget provided for a total revenue of 
Es. 18,60,37,000 while expenditure chargeable to revenue was 
estimated at Es. 13,73,72,914, the statutory contribution and 
other sums due to the Central Government being included in 
this estimate. It was expected that Excise. would yield a 
substantial increase in revenue as a result of increased rates of 
'duty,, and some improvement was also anticipated from 
Forests. ^ Irrigation revenue was expected to fall with a 
probable 'decrease in the irrigated area. 

409. Actual revenue, however, fell short of expectations Beceipts. 
by no less than Es.^ 89,95,327. Excise yielded 61,98 lakhs and 
Forests 24.57 lakhs less than was expected. Tjand revenue 

fell by 10.4 takhs. There was also a decline of 2,23 lakhs 
under fha head of interest. On the other hand irrigation 
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receipts rose by 5.59 lakhs over the budget figures and income 
tax receipts by 3.62 lakhs. This latter increase is, however, 
shared with the Central Government. 

410. Expenditure rose by 35.43 lakhs, but no less than 
32.99 lakhs of this represents the discount and anticipatory 
interest and other charges connected with the flotation of the 
provincial Development Loan, so that the actual excess over 
the original budget figure was only about 2.44 lakhs. ^ There 
was a considerable rise in expenditure as compared with the 
previous year under certain subjects in which the province was 
admittedly backward. Thus expenditure under Education 
rose from 109.93 lakhs to 152.50 lakhs, under x^griculture 
from 23.24 lakhs to 27.44 lakhs, and under Public Health 
from 15.2ft laklis to *28.05 lakhs. 

411. A notable feature of the year was the^ successful 
flotation of a loan in the open market by the Provincial Gov- 
emnaent for the first time. The construction ef the Sarda 
Canal which will eventually cost about 10 crores had only 
recently been started ; and nnnrf from this funds were 
urgently required for general and industrial development. A 
loan was, therefore, inevitable. The loan was issued free of 
income-tax at a discount of 7 ; the rate of interest being 6 per 
cent., and the period 20 years. Subscriptions amounted to 
Es. 4,19,42,336, of wdiich about half was received in the prov- 
ince itself and the rest in the Calcutta market. The outlay 
during the vear against the loan totalled Es. 58,49,044, of 
which Es. 46,24,250 was incurred on the construction of the 
Rarda Canal. 


412. The vear closed with a balance of Es. 2,70,09,767, 
all of which, However, .belongs to the Development Loan. 
No less than Es. 90.94,ft55 of the loan money had to be 
Utilis^ed for purposes not covered by the terms of the loan. 
This overdraft was rendered necessary because the revenue 
account of the year showed a deficit of Es. 59,19,202 and 
Es. 31,75,653 was temporarily taken from the loan account' 
to finance the operations connected with the provincial 
Advance Account. The position is thus far from satisfactory, 
and steps have accordingly been taken during the ciiiTent 
year to curtail expenditure and increase revenue. Unfortu- 
nately the proposals of the Government for the enhancement 
of court-fees Have been rejected by tKe Council and of 
retrenchment will for the most part take some time fo mate- 
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41.— Local ifeienues. rmAHOB. 

(For details see the review of balances on the boohs of ' the 
Accountant-General, United Provinces, and the annual 
report on the irork.ing of clistrief boards for the year 
ending the Slst March, 1922.) 

413. The opening balance of excliitled local funds was 
85.53 lakhs. Receipts totalled ovei* 209 lakhs of rupees and 
expenditure OYor 218 lakhs» leaving a closing balance of 76.77 
lakhs. The finances of the district l:>oards, whicli form by far 
the most important item, have been dealt with in Chapter III 
of this report. The other principal heads are the cantonment, 
town, medical and charitable funds. The cantonment fund 
opened with a balance of 2.92 lakhs, received 15.29 lakhs, and 
expended 14.28 lakhs. The corresponding figures for the 
town and bazar funds were 3.04 laklis, 7.08 lakhs and 7.29 
lakhs. 

Medical and charitable funds started with a balance of 
Es. 76,077, received Es. 92,662 and ex^xnded Es. 73,500. 


42.— Municipal funds. 

(For details sec the annual review of municipal administration 
for the year ending the Slst March, 1922.) 

414. The aggregate balance of tbe mnnicipalitieB of the 
province at the close of the previous year w^as 24.5 lakhs. 
Eeceipts and expenditure during the year, including loans and 
deposits, amounted to 156.23 lakhs and 155.63 lakhs respec- 
tively, as compared with 122.06 lakhs and 127.57 lakhs in 
1920-21. The closing balance was 25.41 lakhs. 
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Birtha. 


Deaths. 


(See under Chapter I. — Details of last census.) 


44.— Births and deaths. 

(For details see the annual report of the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner for the year ending the Qlsi December. 1931 and 
the tables under the head “ Vital Statistics,” Part F— 
Statistics of British India.) 

415. The total number of births registered during the 
year nas 1,560,602 against 1,664,192 in 1920, the respective 
birtli i-atioR being 34..n9 un<! 85.55. The average birtli rate 
for the pre\1ous five years was 39.40. The highest birth-rate 
was recorded in January and the lowest in June. The rate 
then rose each month until November, when there was a 
slight decline. The proportion of male to female births was 
110.68, or practically the same as in the two previous years. 
Twenty-two districts returned a birth-rate above and 26 below 
the provincial average. The district of Jhansi returned the 
highe.st birth-rate. 48.88. while Hamirpur. Shahjahanrinr, 
Pilibhit, Jalaun and Moradabad all had rates of over 42. The 
districts returning the lowest birth rates were Dehra Dun. 
Naini Tal, Mirzapur, C-onda and Eae Bareli. The municipal 
birth-rates rose slightly from 40.47 to 41 .63. The highest 
birth-rate was recorded in the municipalities of TilHar, Jale- 
sar, TToneh, Muttra and Rihandra Eao, whils the most con- 
spicuous of the municipa-litie.s returning low birth-rates were 
Lakhimpur, Mnssoorie, Ballia, Mainpuri and G-hazipur. In 
notified areas the rate fell from 37.40 to 34.63. 

416. The total number of recorded deaths during the 
vear amounted to 1,79.5,44.5 as compared with 1,742,835 in 
1920, the death-rate beinff 39.57 as compared wdth 37.23 in 
that year. Twenty-two di.stricts returned a death-rate above 
and 26 below the provincial avera.are. The incidence of morta- 
hty was greatest in the district of Moradabad. which' returned a 
deaj-rate of 71.39. Biinor ctoe next with 58.56, followed 

Puibhit, with 57,00, Budaun with 56.95 and Shahjahan|)pp 
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with 54.15. Among the districts showing tire lowest ineid- TIOS^ AND 
ence of mortality, Gorakhpur with a death-rate of 21.36 g|g®£y|s. 
occupied the first position and was followed by Muttra w'lth 
26.76, Dehra Dun with 27.74 and Muzaffarnagar with 28.38. 

In municipalities the death rate rose from 43.76 to 47.68. 

It was highest in Bisalpur and Amroha, which returned rates 
of 89.53 and 77.80 respectively. Alussoorie, Bela, Lakhimpur 
and Ballia returned the lowest rates. In notified areas also 
the rate rose from 35.08 to 38.60. 

February was the healthiest month of the year with a 
death-rate of 2.38. The rate then rose each month until June. 

There was a fall in July and a rise again in August, which 
continued until October when the highest monthly death-rate, 

4.65, w'as recorded. There was a slight fall in November, 
which continued in December. 

The rate of infantile moriiality rose from 220.2 to 236.5. 

The decennial average of the years 1911-1820 was 232.3. A 
comparison of the figures in detail shows that the mortality in 
1921 was lower than that of 1911, 1918, 1919 and the previous 
decennial average 1901-1910. The largest number of deaths 
was recorded under the head “ fevers ” ; tetanus and convul- 
sions were responsible for the next largest number of deaths. 

Fhe percentage of deaths from tetanus to total infantile morta- 
lity was 21.9 as against 22.8 in the preceding year. The 
result of verification by Medical Officers of Health in the 
larger towns shows that the great majority of deaths regis- 
tered as due to tetanus were correctly so registered ; on 
the other hand in some municipalities the number of 
deaths registered as due to tetanus was sustnciously small. 

Among districts , Moradabad, fihabjahanpur, Farrukhabad, 

Cawnpore and Bijnor returned the highest mortality among 
infants, and of municipalities, Dhampur, Soron, Sitapur and 
Fyzabad. The rate in Cawnpore City was 580.67, and the 
other municipalities mentioned oil returned rates of over 408. 

The measiwes for the reduction of infantile mortality referred 
to in last year’s report w'ere continued during 1921. 

417. The returns of testing done by the vaccination staff Eegistra- 
show an increase of 48,249 in the total number of births and gtatktics.^ 
deaths entries tested as compared with the preceding year. 

The percentage of omissions discovered was .63 in birth 
entries and .33 in death entries as eompa,ied with ..64 and .23 
respectively in the preceding year. Ijocal authorities tested 
387,340 entries, as compared with 447,5.53 in 1920. The 
decrease, which has been marked for some years past, indi- 
cates a regretable want of interest in the matter. The per- 
centage of omissions discovered by them rose both in the case 
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of births and deaths. The number of persons fined for neglect 
in compl}ing with registration rules fell from 2,534 to 1,596. 

418. The year was marked by a severe outbreak of cho- 
lera, which caused 149,667 deaths against 6,952 in the pre- 
vious year. In only four years during the last 51 years has 
the death-rate from this diseas*^ been higlier. The liigliest 
mortality occurred in August v/hen there were 53,872 deaths. 
The disease increased in virulence with the advent of the hot 
weather and prevailed to a greater or less extent till the end 
of the year. The highest mortality was recorded in Bahraich, 
wdiile Jalaun was quite free from the disease. The medical 
authorities were greatly handicapped in dealing with the out- 
break by a shortage of permanganate of potash, which was due 
chiefly to the fact that consignments were delayed by the coal 
strike in England. As soon as the normal supply was received 
in the middle of August the epidemic was soon brought under 
control. In the previous years cholera outbreaks had usually, 
reached their greatest intensity in the months of May and 
June, and there is some reason to think that a. considerable 
proportion of the deaths recorded as due to cholera in the sub- 
sequent months of 1921 wen? due rtsally to paratyphoid intro- 
duced into India by returning soldiers. The working of the 

(diolera scheme in tlie 12 Oudh districts and the Benares 
and Gorakhpur divisions was continued during the year. 

419. The mortality from small-|x>x fell from 6,354 to 
1,439. The highest mortality occurred in April and the lowest 
in lleeember. Four districts (Bulandshahr, Etawah, Fateh- 
pur and Hamirpiir) were quite free from the disease and in ten 
others the number of deaths was vor}' small. Among towns 
Bae Bareli, Jaun[>ar and Tilhar returned the highest death- 
rates. 

420. Plague caused 24,009 deaths against 24,872 in 
1920. Tlie highest mortality wais in March and the lowest in 
July. A considerable number of dist-ricts were free from the 
disease, wldc4] was most severe in B>al]ia, Basti, Azamgarh, 
Ghazipiir and Gorakhpur. There was a considerable decrease 
in number of inoculations performec! from 36,453 to 
14,906, which is said to be due to the fact that the Special 
Health Officers and some of tlm travelling dis|)6nsaries were 
engaged on other duties. 

42 L The number of deaths recorded as due to fever fell 
from 1,442,376' to 1,361,920. Of this 1,071,290 have been 
; classified as due to malaria, 39,049 to enteric fever, 6,822 to 
s.A^asles, 644 to relapsing fever, 168 to.kala azar and 244,447, 
' 'm levers p but these 'figures ' cannot be relied 
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October was the iinhealtMest month in resi>ect of mortality 

from fever, the lowest mortality being recorded in August. gjg^YIOBS- 

Bijnor and Moradabad returned the highest death-rates from „ 

this cause among districts, and Gorakhpur and Debra Dun the 

lowest rates. In towns the rate varied from 61.15 in Buland- 

shahr to 2.24 in Gaura Barhaj (Gorakhpur distiict). Anti- 

malarial work continued to be carried on in connection with 

the Sarda Canal project. The whole of the canal line is now 

under the supervision of the Director ot Malariology. ^ Two 

dispensaries and five travelling dispensaries arc working in the 

area. As a result of the activities of the malarial branch it has 

been made possible to continue labour on the canal until latei 

in the summer than would have otherwise been the case. 

422. Deaths from dysentei\y juid diarrhoea toialled ijiarrhoea 
17,301 as against 15,873 in 192Cu' September returned the and 
highest mortality from these diseases and February tlie lowest. ^ 

As usual tiie death-rate was highest in Garlwal followed by 
Almora, Benares, Debra Dun and Lucknow. The lowest 
mortality was recorded in Sultanpur, Kheri and Fatehpur. 

Out of 87 towms with a population of 10,000 and upwards, two 
tov/ns returned no deaths from these diseases and the number 
'n twelve others did not exceed ton. 

Diseases of the respiratory organs numbered 30,317 
victims as compared with 33,198 in the preceding year. The 
largest mortality wtis recorded in January .and the low^est in 
Jul 3 a An excess in urban over lairal area mortality under the 
heads dysentery and diarrhoea raid re^pu'alory diseases ’’ 
is ascribed partly to giealer riccuracw in registering ca-usc 
of death and to overcrowding in towms, and partly also to the 
bad state of the roads in large cities resulting in a grave and 
increasing nuisau('e from du.si. A comparison ot the death- 
rates from these diseases in the larger towns shows that the 
rates have increasc^d considerabi'v in recent ;;ears and there can 
be ' little doubt that this is in' part due to the dust nuisance 
caused by heavy motor traffic. 

”423. The number of deaths from injuries rose slightly Injuries* 
from 23,143 to. 23,263. Suicides, ho-wever, fell from 2,705 to 
2,361, 682 occurring among males and 1,679 among females. 

In only two towns did the number of deaths from this cause 
exceed 5 . AVounds and accidents w^cre responsible for 
15,373 deaths, and 5,222 deaths were caused by snakes and 
wild beasts. Deaths from rabies numbered 307. 

424: Deaths from other causes fell from 190,067 fo 
187,529. ’ , , ^ causes* ' 7 - 
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15.— Emigration and Immigration. 

(For details see the ayimial report on the working in the United 
Provinces of the Assam Labour and Emigration Act of 
1901; the annual report on emigration from the port of 
Calcutta to British and Foreign Colonies for 1921 ; and the 
tables under the head EmigratioyiJ^ Part V — -Statistics 
of British India.) 

425. Owing to the abolition of indentured emigration to 
the colonies, no labourers were despatched from Calcutta to 
any of the colonies during the year under report. One 
thousand four hnndred and eight returned emigrants from 
various colonies vrere, however, permitted, at the request of 
the Colonial authorities of British Guiana and Fiji, to re-emi- 
grate to those colonies as free passengers. Of these 272 w^ent 
to British Guiana and 1,186 to Fiji. Most of these were 
colonial born, and together with their parents and dependents 
were most anxious to return to the conntiw of their origin or 
adoption, as they were unable to stand the Indian climate, or 
could not fit themselves into the social structure of the country 
or were unable to get employment or were destihite. 

Forty-one Indian tailors were registered for despatch to 
Bangkok. Of these 89 were despatched thei*e, the other tW'O 
not embarking owing to illness. 

The number of emigrants who returned to India from 
various colonies was 10,556 os against 6,644 in 1920. The 
ascertained aggregate savings brought by them amounted to 
Es, 388 per emigrant as compared with Es. 162 in the previous 
year. Eather more than half the total number of emigrants, 
however, brought back no savings at alk 

426. Eecruitment of labourers in accordance with the 
provisions of Chapter TV of the Assam Labour and Emigration 
xAct VI of 1901 (as amended by Act VIII of 1915) was carried 
on in 18 districts of the province as compared with 14 districts 
in the previous year. The total number of coolies recruited 
decreased from 1,089 to 969, this decrease being attributable 
to the good economic conditions in some districts w^hich dis- 
couraged emigration. The districts of Gorakhpur, Basti and 
Gonda supplied by far the greater number of the recruits, 
there being a considerable falling off in recruitment from 
Mirzapur. Of the total number of recruits 627 were recruited 
in the Gorakhpur district, and 475 of these were Nepalese 
' spbjjects. No case of infringement of the rules was observed*, 

^ -No statistics are available. 
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46. — Medical relief. 


{For details see the annual report on the administration of 
Civil Hospitals for the year ending the ‘dlst March, 1922, 
and the tables under the head “ Hospitals,” Part V — 
Statistics of British India.) 

428. Tile number of dispensaries increased during the 
year irom boi to bb2, seven new mstitutions bemg opened and 
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BIX ciOBed; ol tne latter one was a canal dispensary, one a 
private aided dispensary, two private non-aiued dispensaries 
and two railway dispensaries. The number of patients treated 
at tne state puDlic local fund and private aided dispensaries 
fell from 5,788,981 to 5,718,724. The decrease is common to 
all classes of dispensaries and does not appear to have any 
special significance, in view of the fact tliat the number of 
patients treated in the previous year was unusually large. The 
number in 1919, wnicii exceeded that of previous years, was 
only 0,880,8/1. In-aoor attendance fell from 65,481 to 65,882 
anu ouc-uoor attendance from 5,284,Ti2 to 5,225,962. It 
should be noted, however, that as regards dispensaries for 
w'omea the in-door attendance increased from 18,680 to 18,870. 


The number ol traveiiiug dispensaries increased from 110 to 
111 due to the opemng oi a new Torest travelling dispensary 
at Kii eri. The attendance at these dispensaries fell from 
988,678 to 920,480. 

429. The total income of tlie hospitals and dispensaries 
rose from 24.20 lakiis to 25.51 lakhs, and the total expenditure 
from 22.47 lakhs to 24.46 lakhs. Local Tund contributions 
rose from 11. U5 lald/s to 12.56 lakhs while mimicipal funds 
contributions fell from 1.54 lakhs to 1.15 lakhs. Subscriptions 
from Lm'opeans increased from Bs. 27,982 to Us. 42,183, while 
subscriptions from Indians fell from Ks. 1,11,799 to 
Es. 1,09,090. Expenditure on Em-opean medicines rose from 
3.20 hikhs to 3.89 lakhs, and that on bazar medicines fell from 
Es. 87,937 to Es. 36,078. Diet charges increased from 
Es. 1,63,186 to Es. 1,67,445. The invested capital at the 
close of the year was Es. 16,83,213 against an opening balance 
of Es. 16,93,322. 

430. The number of students at the Eing George’s 
Medical College, Lucknow, at the close of the year was 174 
against 155 in 1920. Of this number 163 were residents of the 
hostel, the remaining living with their families in the city. 
In the University Examination, out of 44 students 29 passed 
the, first M.B., B. S. examination, and of the 24 who appeared 
for the final M. B., B. S. eixamination 14 passed : 8 of the 
remaining 10 who failed appeared for, and were successful at, 
the supplementary examination. In the final M. B., B. S. 
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examination 20 appeared and 11 passed, and oi the nine who 
failed, four appeared for and passed the supplementary exami- 
nation. 

I’rom the. 1st Marcii, 1921, the College and Hospital 
together with the hostels were transferred to the Lncknow 

University. • , . „r i 

The number of ^tudeuts on the rolls of the Agra JMedical 
College was 614 against 532 in the previous year. The number 
of military students increased from 313 to 394, while the 
number of civil students remained stationary at 200. The 
number of students who passed out was 194 against 92 in 1920. 
In the Women’s Medical School the number of students fell 
from 65 to GO, the number of new admissions decreasing from 
20 to 15. Of the 12 students who appeared for the final 
qualifying exarainatiou aevfen passed. 

¥! Sanitation. 

(For detaiU .sec the annual report of the Director of Public 
Health for ilu: ymr ending the dhst December, 1921, the 
annual report of the, Superintending Engineer for the year 
ending Sl-st March, 1922, and the tables under the head 
‘‘Area, population, and public health,” Part V — Statistics 
of British India.) 

431. The amount spent by municipal boards on water- 
supply, drainage and conseiwancy rose from 37.64 lakhs to 
43.74 lakhs and the percentage of the expenditure on their 
income from 33 to 39 per cent. The amount spent on original 
sanitary works under the supervision of the Superintending 
Engineer, Public Health department, rose from 9.40 lakhs to 
27.05 lakhs, and the total ex[iendiliuv from 19.83 lakhs to 
41.51 lakhs. Little new work was undertaken during the 
year, but several schemes already in progress were completed, 
as for instance the w'ork on the western intercepting sewer at 
Jjuckiiow arid several minor sewerage projects there. The 
Lucknow Water-supply Ke-organizafcion sclienie is the largest 
project now in hand. Excellent ffrogress was made with the 
Naini Tal Hydro-Electric Supply scheme which has been com- 
pleted since the close of the year. 

The report of the Superintending Engineer, Public Health 
department, is very largely an, indictment of municipal boards 
for their management of their water-supply. Tn the words of 
his report “ the outstanding features of municipal supplies are 
the failures of the boards to exercise control over their distribu- 
tion and check waste, to adjust taxation to meet added running 
'■ , charges and the starving of works as regards funds for repairs 
afid.i^provementB.” He also points put that they are at fault 
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in," their maiio,-genieBt of thek' drainage systems : ‘ ‘ where TIOB AMD 
sewers exist the immber of house connections is surprisingly 

small. The public in the large towns have not coinmencek 

to realize the benefits of a w'ater-borne system of sewerage. 

Extensive use is made of pail depots to save cartage of night- 
soih and many instances have come to light w^here pail depots 
and even manholes are used to dispose of street sweepings or 
rubbish. This practice is persisted in, in some cases, although 
frequent blockage of sewers takes place and even though it 
entails great expense and inconvenience in cleaning sewers.’" 

432. The Magii Mela at Allahabad which was held from Tairs 

the 13th January to 22nd February passed off without the ^ 

appearance of any epidemic disease. The Adh Ivumbh fair at 

Hard war lasted from the 1st to 16th April. Although cholera 
was prevalent elsewhere in an epidemic form, only sporadic 
cases occurred at this fair, 37 in all, of which 18 proved fatal. 

Eleven cases of cholera occurred at the Sawan Jhula fair at 
Ajodhya, five ending fatally. At several other fairs there 
were a few cases of Cholera and infiiienza and one of small- 
pox. The ‘Dadri fair at Ballia, the Batesar fair, the Garb- 
muktesar fair and the Tigri fair all passed off without the 
occurrence of any infectious disease. 

433. The Board of Piiblii*. Ilen.ltli gave administrative 
approval to sanitaiy projects estimated to cost 125.93 lakhs and 
saudioiied grants amounting to Es. G, 84,990 against 
Rs. 5,70,508 in 1920. C4 rants aggregating Es. 4,24,783 were 
also given by C-rovernment for the improvement of sanitation . 

434. The designation of the Sanitary Engineer was General 
changed by Government during the year to Superintending 
jilngineer, Public Health department. 

Work was again considerably hindered by delay on the 
part of t!io railways in delivering materials. The strike on the 
East Indian Railway practically brought work to a standstill. 

Municipal !)oards generally show little disposition to 
recognize the necessity of employing competent engineer staff. 

A tendency has been noticed recently on the part of some 
boards to encourage private enterprise in the matter of electri- 
city supply. 

48 — Yaccination. 

(For details see the annual report on vaccination for the year 

ending the 3l6‘t March, 3922, and the tables under the 

head ''Va, carnation^'' Part V — Slntistics of British India,) 

: 435.^ The number of assistant superintendents of BstaWisli- 

yaccination remained the same as in the previous year, namely, and. 
49, but the number of vaccinators fell from 920 to 915 ; expen- 
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ditnre rose by Es. 1 ^ 17 , 800 , This increase is due partly to the 
employment of senior officers as Assistant Directors of Public 
Health and partly to the general increase in the pay of the 
staff, 

436, There was a decrease in the number of Yaccination 
operations performed from 1,356,981 to 1,219,989. Of these 
1,155,705 were primary and 64,284 re-vaccinations. The 
number and percentage of successful primary operations were 
respectively 1,106,079 and 96.82 as against 1,207,457 and 
97.14 in the previous year. In the case of re-vaccinations they 
were 41,122 and 70.23 as compared with 65,012 and 71.34 
respectively. The general decrease for the year is attributed 
mainly to the spirit of non-co-operation and ignorance of the 
benefits of vaccination amongst the people, which obstructed 
work in many districts. It is also accounted for, in part, by 
the prevalence of cholera, malaria and plague, and by illness 
and slackness of vaccinators in some districts. 

There was a further increase of one anna and ten pies in 
the average cost of each successful case of vaccination, from 
annas three and pies four to annas five and pies two. This 
increase is due to the general rise in expenditure and to the 
smaller number of operations performed. 

437. Work at the provincial Bovine Lymph I)4p6t, 
Patwa Dangar, continued satisfactorily and -was carried on at 
a profit, although 80 per cent, of the lymph was still sold at 
pre-war prices. No difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
the requisite number of calves. There was a slight decrease 
in the quantity of lymph issued, but notwithstanding that the 
income rose from Es. 37,144 to Es. 39,169, while expenditure 
declined from Es. 39,217 to Es. 33,259. All municipalities 
and nearly all notified areas and a large number of district 
boards were supplied with lymph on payment. There w^as a 
decrease in the demand for lymph from the military authori- 
ties. The satisfactory fmancial results are due, in the main, 
to an increase in the price of lymph issued in capillary tubes 
and to a decrease in the prices of calves and of food grains. 
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438, The head of the Education departm^t tion oi 

tor of Public Instruction, who is assisted by a Deputy department. 

aSd an isdstant Director of Public Instruction. 
under him are, for boys’ schools, the Inspectors and Assistant 
Cpectors, and for Girls’ Schools, the Chief Inspectress, the 
Inspectress of training institutions for women teacher s, anc 
Circle Inspectresses. There are at present ten Inspectors oi 
Schools, ten Assistant Inspectors and two special Inspectois 
of Sanslcrit Pathshalas and Arabic Madrasas. ™ 
tion of an inspectorate for the Jhansi division in 191/, eacn 
Divisional Inspector is now placed over each of the ten revenue 
divisions, the inspector of Ivumaim division being also charged 
with the duty of inspecting the European schools throughou 
the provinces. The Inspector of Schools, Jhansi dmsion, is 
also the Inspector of Muhammadan Schools, United Provinces. 


The Inspectors have administrative control of a]l_ Govern- 
ment schools for general education in their divisions and 
inspect and report upon all recognized State, aided and unaided 
English schools and visit such unrecognized English schools as 
applv for recognition. In the course of their cold whether 
tours tliov are required to insi>ect sucli Yernacular Middle aud 
Primary schools as they can conveniently roach. They are in 
general control of all schools for general education within their 
divisions. 


The Assistant Inspectors assist the Inspectors in the ad- 
ministration and inspection of schools of their respective 
divisions, but have vernacular education as their special prov- 
ince subject to the general supervision of the Inspector, 
Consequent on the abolition of the post of Inspector of Normal 
schools and training classes for Vernacular School masters in 
1917, the Divisional Inspectors inspect and report upon the 
Normal schools in their reactive divisions. The training 
classes are inspected by the Assistant Inspectors. 
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The liispectors also visit such of the training classes as 
they can conveniently visit. The ^'ernacular Teaciiers’ (hrti- 
ficate and the Ihiinary Teachers’ Cej'tificate Examinations are 
conducted by the Eegistrai', departmental Examinations. 


The Inspectors of Sanskrit Pathshalas and Arabic 
Madrasas periodically visit the Pathshalas and Madrasas res- 
pectively in their charge. The former acts under the direc- 
tion of the Superintendent of Sanskrit studies. The latter acts 
as the Registrar of Departmental Oriental Examinations also. 
The duties of the Inspector of Muhammadan Schools are to 
stimulate and assist in organizing Muhammadan educational 
effort throughout tiie province. In each division there is a 
spe-cial Deputy Inspector of Muhammadan Schools, who is 
under the orders of the Divisional Inspector and whose duty is 
to inspect and advise on maktabs and other schools for Muham- 
madans. 


The Chief Inspectress is in general charge of education 
for Indian girls throughout the province. She is in general 
control of all State schools for Indian girls, and specially res- 
ponsible for the Goverument Xormal schools for mistresses at 
Lucknow and Bareilly. As far as possible she sees annually 
vsomething of, the work done in each division and herself 
periodically inspects the more important schools in large towns. 
The duties of the Insi)ecfcress of training institutions for wmmen 
teachers are to inspect the training institutions for women 
teachers in the province and to supervise the training of women 
teachers at the Allahabad Training College. She is also the 
Registrar of the departmental examinations for girls. 

For the purposes of female cdiicalion the ’ provinces are 
divided into nine circles. Tlie first circle comprises Aligarh, 
Moradabad, Bijnor and Garhwal; the second Meerut, 
Miizaffarnagar, Bahariinpnr, Bulandshahr and Dehra Dun, the 
third Agra, Muttra, Earrukhabad and Mainpuri; the fourth 
Shahjalianpmv IVudanu, hitah and iki.r<lui; the- fifth Bareilly, 
Naini Tal, Almora, Kiieri and Pilibhit; the sixth Cawmpore, 
Etawah, Jhansi, Eatehpiir, Banda, Oral and ITamirpur; the 
seventh Allahabad , rari.abgarh , Bu Itanpur. Pyzabad , Rae 
Bareli, Benares and Mirzapur: the eigliih Fiiicknow, Bara 
Banki, Gonda, Bahraich, TJnao and Sitapur; the ninth 
Gorakhpur, Ballia, Jaiuipur, Azamgarh, Basti and Ghazipur. 
The Inspectresses who work under the orders of the Gluef 
Inspectress administer the Government Model Bchools in their 
circles, and not only inspect existing schools for' Indian ^rls, 
'both English and Vernacular, but , do ^ all they can to promote 
Ihe. education of girls in their respective circles. 
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Anglo-V ernacnlar education is the special province of the 
department of Public Instruction. Save where local cir^tn- 
stances make it unnecessary, there is a Government High 
school in every district which sets the standard in secondaiy 
education. Other Anglo-Vernacular schools are maintained 
by private bodies with or without aid from Government. Some 
Anglo- Vernacular schools at a few places are also maintained 
by district and municipal boards with the special sanction of 
Government. 


iCliap. VII- 
INSTEVO- 
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Vernacular education, secondary and primary, with the 
exception of Government Normal and practising schools and 
municipal schools, is the special provinces of the district boaids, 
who are responsible for supplying the educational needs of the 
district by maintaining or aiding as many schools as their 
resources permit. 

The boards allocate the schools, establish and maintain 
boarding houses, appoint teachers in accordance with certain 
rules as to qualifications, regulate" scholarships and hold all 
endowments. The Deputy Inspectors, assisted iii all distiict.s 
by Sub-Deputy Inspectors, and numbering 48 and 195 res- 
pectively, are the educational officers of the districts. The 
control of this service rests with the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion. The duties of Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors in 
regard to vernacular education include giving advice, seeing 
that standing Government orders are complied with, and 
scrutinizing the boards’ budgets and programmes of expansion 
and educational projects. 

In purely tutorial matters the orders of the Director of 
Public Instruction are final and a reference to the departmental 
authorities is required before any vernacular final school is 
opened or closed. 


439. The course of instruction in Primary Vernacular pf 

schools comprises lessons in ; — iEstraction 

I. — ^Iianguage (Urdu or Hindih 
IT. — Arithmetic. 


HI.— Geography. 

IV. — ^Drawing (optional). 

V. — Object lessons. 

VI. — Physical exercises. 

And in Vernacular Pinal schools, also, lessons in : — 


I. — History. 

II. — Geometry. 

in.— Second Vernacular (optional), 
ly, — ^Enghsh (optional). 
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— At the ead of the elementary stage of instruction an upper 
primary examination is held annually between the months of 
April and May. The final examination for Secondary Verna- 
cular schools is the Vernacular Final Examination which is 
held annually in March. 

English 440. In EngUsh schools annual promotion examinations 

Schools. fj-oiji class to class are held under the superintendence of the 
head njaster. There are only two public departmental examina- 
tions, The first is the High School Scholarship examination, 
appearance at which is not compulsory, held at tlie end of the 
upper middle stage for the award of Government scholarships 
to deserving scholars. The subjects included in the course of 
instruction are as follows : — 

1. English. 

2. Mathematics (Arithnietic, Algebra and Geometry). 

3. (a) History. 

ih) Geography (General and Physical). 

4. Vernacular (Urdu or Hindi). 

5. Nature Study and Science knowledge. 

C. One of the following subjects : — 

(i) A classical language (Persian, Arabic or 

Sanskrit). 

(ii) Drawing. 

(iii) Manual Training, and 

(iv) Science. 

7. Drill. 

The second examination is the School Leaving Certificate 
examination held at the end of the high stage and conducted 
by the Eegistrar of Departmental Examinations ; it is recogniz- 
ed by the Universities established by law in the provinces as 
equivalent to their Matriculation or an equivalent examination 
for qualifying for admission to those Universities. 

The courses of instruction are as follows : — 

I. — Compulsory subjects : — 

1. English. 

2. Mathematics, including — 

Arithmetic. 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Mensuration. 

3. (a) History of India, including an outline of 

the present system of administration of 
India. 

(b) General Geography. 

' i ' 4. The Vernacular of the candidate. 
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II.— One of the following optional subjects 

(1) One of the following classical languages— 
Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian and Latin. 
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(2) Commerce. 

(3) Science (Physics and Chemistry). 

(4) A further course in Mathematics, including 

Mechanics and Trigonometry. 

(o) Agricultural Botany. 

(6) Drawing. 

(7) Manual Training. 

(8) A modern European language. 

(9) Domestic Science. 

Besides the written examination there is an oral examination 
in English and a modern European language and. a practica,! 
examination in Science, Commerce, Manual Training, Agri- 
cultural Botany and Eurther Mathematics. 

In these examinations, wliich are held at the schools, the 
records of the work done both by teachers and scholars are 
inspected. 

Some schools also prepare for the Matriculation examina- 
tion of the Allahabad University wdiich consists of the follow- 
ing courses : — 


(1) English. 

(2) Mathematics. 

(3) History and Geography. 

(4) One or two of the following ; — 

(a) A classical language. 

(b) An additional classical language. 

(c) Physics and Chemistry. 

And if only one subject is taken imder (4), then one of the 
following subjects : — 

(a) An Indian vernacular, 

(b) A modern European language, and 

(c) Drawing. 

■ 441. Under the Intermediate Education Act of 1921 a Board of 
Board of High Schools and Intermediate Education has been |hgh 
established to take the place of the Allahabad University m 
regulating and supervising the system of High Schools and diate 
Intermediate Education in the United Provinces and to pres- Edacatwn. 
cribe courses , for English Middle classes. The Board is to 
condst of some 33 members with the Director of Public 
Insti’ action as its ex o'fficio Chairman. It is to have its own 
office which will be put under the charge of a Secretary to be 
apix>inted by the -Minister of Education, 
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442. University education as described in the annual 
calendar of the Allahabad University is given either in Govern- 
ment Colleges at Allahabad and Benares or in aided and un- 
aided Colleges named in the calendar. 

A scheme for the re-organization of the Allahabad Univer- 
sity is, however, now coming into operation. The reorganized 
University will have an “ external ” and internal ” side; 
the latter will be on the lines of a unitary teaching and resi- 
dential University. Secondary education will no longer 
remain the concern of the University. 

443. For Indian girls tlie following institutions are 
provided : — 

(1) The Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow, maintain- 
i‘d by the M. E. Missionary Society and aided by 
Government, prepares for the degree of the Allah- 
abad University. 

(2) Anglo- Vernacular secondary education is imparted in 

96 aided and one unaided schools. There is also 
one Government institution of this kimU viz., the 
Government High school for Indian girls, Luck- 
now, and a Middle school maintained by the Luck- 
now municipal board. 

{'8) Vernacular secondary education is given in the 
Middle sidiools attadicd to the (government 'Normal 
sciiools at Ijucknow and Bareilly, in 33 Model 
Girls’ sciiools, in 18 schools maintained by district 
boards and in 25 aided and one unaided schools. 

(4) Primary Vernacular education is given in 81 Model 
Girls’ schools maintained by the State, and in 1,295 

' Girls’ schools maintained or aided by district 
boards. The High schools jirepare for the School 
Leaving (Certificate examination of the department 
or the Mairiculation examination of the Allahabad 
University. The English Model schools prepare 
for the Anglo-Vernacular Middle examination. 
The Vernacular Middle schools prepare for the 
Vernacular Final examination. 


444. The education of Eiiropan and Anglo-Indians is 
governed by the (lode of Eegulations for European schools. 
Tliere is no State institution for sucli children. University 
education up to the degree standard can be obtained at any of 
the^^ Colleges affiliated to the Allahabad University, among 
which. is one for women only up to the degree standard. 

Are. 28 High schools, T2 Middle schools and 12 
'The Final exarnination for the High 
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scliooLs is the Cambridge Senior Local examination, which is 
accepted for purposes of admission to the University. 

445. Aided Coiieges and schools are established by private 
persons and bodies, such as Missionary Societies, and receive 
maintenance grants from Grovernraent under certain condi- 
tions. The amount of the grants is regidated by (1) the grade 
of the institution, (2) the tutorial expenditure, and (3) the 
average number of pupils under insLuction. Special grants 
are also given for building and equipn^.ent. The grants made 
for buildings and niaintenarice are conditional upon the atten- 
dance and proficiency of the scholars, the qualifications of the 
teachers and the state of the schools. 

446. Technical and industrial education is controlled by 
the Director of Industries. The Thomason College, Eoorkee, 
affords instruction in surveying, architecture, civil, mecjtani- 
cal and electrical engineering, 

447. There are three Training Colleges for English 
teachers. One, wliich is at Allahabad, prepares graduates for 
the degree of Licentiate of Teacliing of tlie Allahabad Univer- 
sity. The other two, at LiuLnow^ and Agra, jrrepare under- 
graduates for the departmental Anglo-Vernacular Teachers’ 
Certificate examination. For training vernacular teachers 
there are seven Xorrnal schools at Alrnora. Agra, Allahabad, 
Bareilly, Tjucknow, F}zabacj and (.Torakhpur, whidi prepare 
for the departmental Vc-rnat*u!ar Teardiers’ (Certificate exami- 
nation. 1‘hese ser\e the needs primarily of stamndary verna- 
cular schools. For training teachers for Primary schools there 
are 432 district training classes maintained !\v district and 
municipal ])oards. 

■For the training of mistresses in European schools there 
are two training classes, attached to All Saints’ College, Naini 
I^ul, and Woodstock College, Mussoorie, which receive Govern- 
ment aid. For the training of mistresses in Indian sDioois 
there are tlie Government Normal schools at Tjucknow and 
Bareilly, 18 training classes attached to aided and unaided 
sec'ondary schools and seven training classes attached to certain 
Model schools. A departmental course of instruction has been 
drawn up for each type of training institution. * * 

448. There is a licforrnatory school at Cluinar, wliich is 
, und^r the immediate control of a Committee of visitors and the 
: general control of the Director of Public Instruction. The 
'^rfiteg-governing the institution are detailed in the Educational 
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449. The Board of Education was established in Novem- 
ber, 1914, with a view to advising the Local G-overnment and 
the Education department in matters of general principle 
which are not within the purview of the University. It 
cionsists of eleven members including the Director of Public 
Instruction as its ex offixio Chairman. The Assistant Director 
is the Secretary of the Board, 


50 — Education. 

(For details see the General Report on Public Instruction for 
the quinqiienmtun ending the Slst March, 1922.) 

450. The report on public instruction issued this year is 
a review of the progress made during the past five years, and 
attention is not therefore concentrated in it in particular on 
the events of the past year. Generally speaking work con- 
tinued in 1921-22 on the lines indicated in last year's report, 
steps being taken to put iiito effect the decisions previously 
arrived at in regard to the Universities and also in regard to 
intermediate education. University wmrk will be referred to 
elsewhere, but as regards intermediate education it may be 
noted here that during the year intermediate classes were 
added to the Government High Schools at Fyzabad, Almora 
and Jhansi and the Lucknow Christian College was converted 
into an Intermediate College. Preparations w^ere also made 
for ^ opening intermediate classes at other Government 
institutions- The Intermediate Colleges during the year 
were under the dual control of tlie Universities and the 
department of Public Instruction. This, however, was 
merely a temporary aiTangement, and since- the close of the 
year the Board of High School and Intermediate Education, 
representing all educational activities in the province, has been 
formed with statutory powers to prescribe the curricula of 
English Middle schools, High schools and Intermediate 
Colleges, to conduct examinations at the end of the high school 
and intermediate stages and to grant recognition to institutions 
preparing candidates for these examinations. 

In the sphere of primary education there was some falling 
off in the number of scholars notwithstanding an increase in 
the number of schools. This is generally attributed to non- 
co-operation, malaria, rise in prices and wages and diversion of 
funds provided for expansion towards meeting the cost of in- 
the pay of teachei^s. It would also appear that during 
years of axpansioB,;that is. to say in 1919-20J ar^ 
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1920-21, there was an indiscriminate emrolment which has been 
followed by a natural deflation as the enthusiasm of the autho- 
rities has waned and the inspecting officers have found time 
to check registers more closely. 

_ 451. The total of all classes of institutions increased 
during the year from 21,268 to 21,566. There was an increase 
in the number of public institutions from 18,158 to 18,555, 
and a fall in the number of private institutions from 3,110 to 
3,011. The number of scholars attending public institutions 
fell, however, from 981,744 to 965,059, while there was a 
decline also in private institutions from 66,017 to 64,506. 

452. The total expenditure on education from all sources 
increased from 241.59 lakhs to 298.13 lakhs. During the last 
five years the percentage of the total boi-ne by provincial 
revenues has risen from 32.5 to 52.3, that borne by local funds 
has fallen from 26.2 to 11.7, and that borne by municipal 
funds from 3.7 to 2.9. The increase in the percentage borne 
by provincial revenues is chiefly due to the cost of expansion 
of primary education and to the assistance given to the 
Universities. 

453. There are now four Universities in the United 
Provinces, the Allahabad University, the Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity, the Lucknow University and the Aligarh Muslim Uni- 
versity. Tliese are all unitary teaching Universities, except 
that as regards the Allahaliad University, in addition to tlu' 
unitary teachkg and re.sidential Univer,sity within the city of 
Allahabad, there will be an external side to deal with 'the 
Colleges ont.side Allahabad now affiliated to the University. 
These Colleges will be treated as associafed Colleges. 
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- — 454. The following table shows tlie examinafsion results 

Bxamina- Qf ^ 1^0 Universities during 1921-22 : — 
tiOE results. ^ . 

GompamUve tame of results %n— 


Secondery 

education. 
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465, The number of secondary schools for Indian boys 
has increased from 631 in 1917 to 798 in 1921-22. English 
High schools have increased by 41; English Middle schools 
have decreased by 8 , and Vernacular Middle**^ schools have 
increased by 134. The increase in the number of English 
High schools has resulted in an increase of only 1,147 pupils, 
while the decrease in the number of English Middle schools 
has resulted in the loss of 4,291 pupils. The chief cause* of 
this decline appears to be the economic depression consequent 
on the War. As regards Vernacular Middle schools, the total 
enrolment in 1921-22 stands at 43,074 as against 32,273 in 
191647. There was a considerable advance in the years 1919- 
20 and 1920-21, but a much smaller advance in 1921-22. 
Expenditure on English schools for Indian boys has increased 
during the quinqipnniirm from 23.59 lakhs to 89.16 lakhs, and 
on Vernacular Middle schools from 5 lakhs to 12 lakhs. 

The number of entrants for the School Leaving Certificate 
has steadily increased from 2,655 in 1916-17 to 5,294 in 1921- 
: 22, while the entrants for the Matriculation examination have; 
i _ ■ : Secre^'sed '2,4e54;to 858^ in the same period.'^ 'The percent- 
f- f. the Hchobl T^eaving Certificate Examination, ia. 
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Just under 40 per cent. The low percentage is due to lenient 
promotion and unskilful tuition in the lower classes. 

Progress with building schemes has been considerably 
hampered of late by financial stringency and other difficulties. 
Many new schools have, neverthless, been erected. Also the 
number of hostels attached to English schools has increased 
considerably. Most of the Government schools have built 
satisfactory hostel accommodation and the more prosperous of 
the aided schools have followed suit. Hostel libraries have 
been established and indoor games provided. In some divi- 
sions the supply is said. to be in excess of the demand, the boys 
preferring to live outside. Hostel enrolment depends very 
largely on the personality of the hostel superintendent. 


mmmo- 


466. Although the number of Primary schools increased Mmary 
during the year from 16,094 to 16,491 and the number of ® 
teachers /rom 28,915 to 29,189, there was a decrease in the 
number of scholars from 806,160 to 787,607. The decline in 


enrolment, as already mentioned, is generally attributed to 
non-co-operation, maiaria, rise in prices and wages and diver- 
sion of the funds provided for expansion towards meeting the 
cost of increasing the pav of teachers; also to the indiscri- 
minate enrolment during 1919-20 and 1920-21 which has been 
followed by a natural deflation as the enthusiasm of the . 
authorities has wa,ned and the inspecting officers ha-ve found 
time to check registers more closelv. Several officers attribute 
the entire falling off in their districts to the arrest of expansion 
and the excision of spurious entries from school registers. 

Expenditure on primarv education increased during the 
year from 47.46 lakhs to 62.65 lakhs. The amount contribufed 
from district board funds has decreased in the last five years 
from 19.81 lakhs to 13.80 lakhs, but this is chiefly due to the 
fact that prior to 1917-18 district hoa-rds were in the habit of 
showing certain grants towards education from Government as 
expenditure from their own revenues. In the same p.erioa 
expenditure from municipal funds has grown from 2.70 lakhs 
to 3.91 lakhs. Expenditure from fees has increased very 
sjightly, so tha-t bv far the erreater portion of the increased cost 
has fallen upon provincial finances. 

. There Kas been a large increase during the quinquennium 
in the number of trained teachers. In 1917 of a total of 22,241 
toacKers in Primary schools, only 9,522 or 43 per cent, were 
trained ; in 1922 out of 29,189 teachers, 16.683 or 57 per cent. 

The increase has taken place chiefly in district 
'-'’.■bpara'; scKqoIs,^ where the percentage has risen from 48 to- 66 : 

hoard ^schools it has only risen ''from '40 to 48. ^ 

training institutions of the province may be , 

■ those that train teachers , for 
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English schools and those that train them for Vernacular 
schools. The first group is sub-divided into Training Colleges 
for graduates and undergraduates and the second group into 
normal schools and training classes. The Colleges for graduates 
are situated at Allahabad and Benares and Training Colleges 
for undergraduates at Agra and Lucknow. The Normal school 
trains teachers for the Vernacular Middle schools, for training 
classes and for headmasterships in primary schools. The 
training class provides the ordinary training for Primary school 
teachers. In 1916-17 there was only one College for graduates 
and one for undergraduates; six Normal schools and 267 train- 
ing classes. In 1921-22 there were two Colleges for 
graduates and two for undergraduates, seven Normals and 433 
training classes. During the quinquennium the percentage of 
trained teachers in English schools has increased from 20.3 to 
28.3; while in Middle Vernacular schools there has been a 
slight decline from 86 to 84.6. In Primary schools as already 
noted the percentage has risen from 42.8 to 57. The total 
expenditure on all training institutions has risen during these 
five years from 3.50 lakhs to 10.60 lakhs. 

The new College for graduates opened daring the quin- 
quennium is the Benares University Training College. It was 
started in 1918. The new College for undei’graduates is the 
Government Training College at Agra which was opened in 
1920. The new Normal school is at Eyzabad. One more 
Normal school has been opened at Jhansi during the cuirent 
year. At the beginning of the quinquennium there was an 
alarming preponderance of untrained teachers in Primary 
schools that called for an inci’ease in training facilities. In 
drawing up the scheme for the expansion of primary education 
provision w'aa made, therefore, for opening sufficient temporary 
training classes to make up the existing deficiency and to staff 
new schools with trained teachers. It was assumed that after 
three years the district boards would be in a position to reduce 
the number of training classes to the minimum required to 
provide against normal wastage and expansion. The scheme 
has been carried through as successfully as could be expected, 
considering the difficirlties of finding schools with suitable 
accommodation and of supplying emergency staffs at short 
notice. The boards are now able to reduce the number of 


training classes after having trained all the teachers that they 
, jrequired. 

The number of classes for training women teachers has 
. risen during the quinquennium from 22 to 29, but there has 
i a deelease in the number of students from 186 to 151. . 

'^£e'..Gtief: ■f^taferif-'to' 'year' as" regards technical 
J ,ihe., laying ’ of : ■ the; to-ion stone ;■ of _ the ; 

' on 25th'.' No^m^ifeir,-'' 
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1921, by His Excellency the G-overnor. It has been decided 
that the Institute shall provide training for students as : — 

(1) research chemists in general applied chemistry ; 

(2) technical chemists in oil extraction and refining ; 

(3) technical leather chemists ; 


Ohap. ¥11. 

immvo- 
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(4) technical chemists for bleaching, dyeing and finish- 
ing textiles. 

The course laid down is one of three years. The first batch 
of six students was sent to Cawnpore in the beginning of 1922 
after being given some preliminary training in mechanical 
engineering at the Government Technical school, Lucknow. 
Temporary laboratory and office accommodation has for the 
present been provided for the Institute pending the erection of 
})e r m a nei 1 1 b u i id in gs . 

The proposal to rebuild and extend the ]>res€nt Technical 
school at Tjucknow into a school for mechanical and electrical 
enginc^ers has not yet materialized. liack of funds at present 
bars tlic way and there are still various points in connection 
with tlie proposal to setIJe. Tliey have been referred to a 
committee on wliich the University of Lucknow is repre- 
sented. 


There has been some decline in the enrolment of day 
classes at the I^echnical school at Gorakhpur and a very slight 
increase in the enrolment of evening classcvS. The enrolment 
of the Technical school, Jhansi, on the other hand, has in- 
creased considerably, having risen from 59 in 1919-20 to 98 in 
1921-2*2. The School of Arts and Crafts, .hiu'know, continues 
to do good work, though its work is carried on under ,some diffi- 
culties, Under the existing conditions it is extremely difficult 
to popularize the special type of education that is imparted in 
this school. There is not much market for the artistic attain- 
ments acquired by the pupils and despite assistance in the form 
of stipends few students are ready to take the full course. 
Many drift away to become drawing masters, while others 
adopt trades or professions for wLich the education they have 
received at the school is no preparation. On the other hand 
there can be no doubt that the school is making its influence 
felt throughout the province, and it has been responsible for 
the dissemination of thousands of improved designs. 

The weaving schools of the province are of four kinds 

(1) the Government Central Weaving Institute. 

Benares; 

, (2) l^rge district weaving schools situated at certain 
' , ; , headquarters ; . 
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■ (8) small fised weaving schools in less important 

centres; and 

(4) peripatetic weaving schools. 

The question of the future organization of weaving schools has 
lately engaged the attention of Government and a committee 
was appointed to make proposals foj- the future of these insti- 
tutions with special reference to the feasibility of introducing 
co-operative methods for the benefit of the weavers. 

Other Technical schools which should be mentioned are 
the Allahabad Ca.rpentry School, which continues to make 
good progress and is now one of the most popular technical 
i ns titutions in the province ; the School of Dyeing and Print- 
ing, Cawnpore, which trains foremen, dyers and artisans, and 
has attained to a con.siderable reputation, being one of the 
centres for the City and Guilds examinations ; and the Govern- 
ment Leather Working Schools at Cawnpore and Meerut which 
are now well established institutions. 

Female 459. The number of institutions of all kinds for Indian 

education, ^creased from 1,626 in 1916-17 to 1,641 in 1921-22, 

and the enrolment has increased in the same period from 
49,966 to 60,711. The prepondei'ance of those reading in 
lower primary classes is still enormous, but it has been reduced 
from 98 per cent, of the total enrolment in 1916-17 to 92 jier 
cent, in 1921-22. The total expenditure of all kinds of 
educational institutions for Indian girls and women has in- 
creased by 88 per cent, from 5.84 lakhs to 11.01 lakhs. 

The most marked feature of the quinquennium is said to 
be the growth of interest in College education. College 
classes have been opened for Hindus at the Theosophical 
Girls’ School at Benares, for Muhammadans at the Musl im 
School, Lucknow, and for both at the Crosthwaite School, 
Allahabad, while girls from the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental 
school, Aligarh, have passed on to College classes elsewhere. 
At Benares and Allahabad considerable developments are 
being planned. The Isabella Thoburn College, which is the 
centre of women’s work in the Lucknow University, draws 
the bulk of its scholars from amongst Indian Christians, but 
has of late years received Hindus and Muhammadans as well. 







ill 


Its American supporters are now planning its expansion. 

The number of pupils reaching the secondary stage ii 
now 1,239 against 966 in 1916-17. The increase has' occurrec 
in the, middle stage, the number in the high stage having 
decrea^. Progress in English education is reteded to i 
''considerable extent by prejudice, but more so by want o: 

has inereasec 
'P tfe average namte 

'i' ■:! ■ - ' ' ® i 
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The difficulty of staffing girls’ schools with competent 
teachers is as great as ever in all grades of education. There 
is still a popular prejudice against the education of wommi and 
their einancipatioxi froio. the pardha system that makes it dim- 
cult for them to take up the teaching profession. 

460. There is httle to note as regards European schools, 

little variation having occurred during the quinquennium in 
the number of schools or scholars. In 1916-17 there were oo 
schools with 6,436 scholars, and in 1921-22 there were 63 
schools with 5,514 scholars. The expenditure increased an 
the same period from 13.22 lakhs to 21.19 lakhs. 
schools were considerably affected by the war. In the boys 
schools many masters offered themselves for service and there 
was difficulty in replacing them. In some instances it was 
possible to get disabled military officers ; more often the teach- 
ing, as in England, was given to women. Otherwise the men 
who remained had to bear the burden of extra work, bonie 
Convent schools for girls suffered from the repatriation of their 
lady instructors as enemy aliens. . 

461. The majority of Muhammadans who are being 
educated attend ordinary mixed schools, but the general desire 
of parents that religion and edticatioB. should be closely 
associated has resulted in special arrangements for Muham- 
madans in collegiate and secondary education and m a separate 
system in primary education. The number of Muhammadan 
pupils in Muhammadan institutions has increased during the 
past five years from 119,975 to 152,244, the increase having 
occnred almost entirely in primary schools ; in Colleges and 
secondary schools there has indeed been some decline. Islamia 
schools have increased in number from 92 to 745 and the 
number of scholars in them frorn 3,098 to 21,595. The number 
of aided maktaba lias increased in the same period from 291 to 
762 and the number of scholars in them from 8,898 to 22,968. 

462. The steps taken by Government to encourage the 
education of the depressed classes have been alluded to in 
previous reports. It was noted last year that the results from 
the appointment of supervisors in certain districts were so 
encouraging that all district boards were offered assistance 
towards the appointment of supervisor for schools for the 
depressed classes. They were also asked to put forward 
schemes for increasing the number of free schools and for 
granting scholardaips^for the continuation of education after 
tile primary stage. Eorty-three district boards out of 48 put 
in sclmtaefe^ yhich, after revision by the Education depart- 

.■ j wftm ffnauned by Government. The scheme has now 
fjeeii iii oj^mtimi for one year and success is said to vary 
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- — according to local circiimKtances and local entliusiasiu. It Ik 

generally agreed that the rise in wages has retarded progress ; 
tile zamindars too are repoided to he averse to elevating these 
castes and they themselye.s are unambitious. ■ It seems, tliere- 
fore, that what progress has been made is due to the local 
officials and to “ certain middle class enthusiasts.” It should 
be mentioned that there is a marked increase of attendance of 
low caste boys in the mixed schools which is significant of a 
lessening prejudice among their school fellows, and resentment 
at ostracism is shown by a growing objection to tlie jiresent 
nomenclature of the special schools. There is considerable diffi- 
culty in getting teachers for the depressed class schools. High 
caste teachers are reluctant to serve in them , and .so far the 
depressed classes have produced few teachers from among 
themselves. Possibly the .solution may be found in the ab,soip- 
tion of the special class hoys into mixed schools. 


SI. — Literature and the Press. 


(See the tables undet the head “ Printing Presses and Puhliea 
Hons,” Part VIT—Stalistics of British India.) 


Literary number of publications again increased from 

puUica- 1,018 to 2,062. Of these 1,185, or iicartv 58 per cent. were, 

tione in jjindj. dec, reuse of 65 in "Englisli publicatioiis 

and increases of 41 in Urdu and of 288 in Hindi public, atioms. 
Them was a noteworthy increase in fici-ion and poetry, and 
also in professedly political publications, while political rnotives 
pervade much of the writing in oilier departmenhs. History, 
Language, Law, Medicine and Hcience all show a considerable 
failing off in output. 

Changes in various directions are reflected in the social 
publications of the year._ In the first place there are reports 
and regulations of a variety of institutions, such as the Sewa 
Samiti and Boy Scout Associations. Various social evils 
continue as usual to come under castigation and many of the 
lower castes assert a higher status than that at present assigned 
to them, the Ohamars for instance claiming a Kshattriya 



mcreasea irom Ol to 140. Isla.mi 
natiomhstic activity is responsible for 33 of these, which des 
largely with the Khilafat cause, while 65 publications presen 
^ T teachings of Mr. Gandhi and his followers. 

^ , .Bolshe^sm is the topic of two publicationB'; the firs 
■topipi< 5 es. the Hol^eviks to, their attitude t 

ll®, .fiafis- lihe jHre;sejCvatit»n . of India an< 
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of the tiiiies is a veiy large collection, aiearly 200 in number, of — 
poems and songs dealing with the Khilafat and the Punjab, 
non-co-operation and the spinning wheel, swadeshi and swarajy 
repressive legislation and the hard lot of the agriculturist. 

Religious literature holds a high place in point of numbers, 
with 512 publications as against 437 last year, all communities 
having increased their output except the Jains. Christianity 
contributes 102, Islam 95 and Hinduism 280. 

Of 210 books of prose fiction 52 are translations ; 87 have 
been published before, and 71 are new and original publica- 
tions. Many are inspired by political motifs and many 
consist of works of social fiction attacking early marriage and 
emphasizing “ reformed ” notions of the relations between the 
sexes. The conditions of Indian society with its child 
marriages, purdah system and caste restrictions present a 
peculiar problem to the Indian novelist wlmse plol turns on 
love and courtship. 

Dramatic works, winch are mostly in Hindi, number 49 
as against last year. Of modern di'umas no less than 23 
deal with subjects taken from the Jilj)ics and the Puranat?. 

Besidf?s lliese tliere are some lutlf-dozcn social dramas, a 
political drama, and two dealing with historical subjects. 

Plivstorical publications, as usual, mostly fall short of the 
Western canons of historiography. Of 36 biographical publi(‘a- 
tions 15 are political, no less than 10 being devoted to the 
life of Mr, Gandhi, 

The year’s output of economic literature is very meagre, 
but the activities of the Allahabad University Economics 
department have prevented the standard from falling in respect 
of quality. Interest in Indian philosopliy is evidem-ed by an 
increasing number of publications, attention being mainly 
directed to the Vedanta system and the Bhagavndgita. Tlau’c 
is little original work under the head of law, while the output 
under medknne has declined from 43 to 21 publications and 
there is no work of outstanding merit. There is little that is 
worth mentioning under the head of scientific publications 
unless sixteen bobks on astrology and two Jaina refutations of 
the movement of the Earth round the Sun could by courtesy be 
included. There are, however, a number of nature study and 
hygiene booklets and arts and industries are represented by a 
few pamphlets. Educational literature consists msiinly of 
reports, propaganda and school books; there is a marked 
decrease in the number of “ keys/’ 

464. The total number of newspapers and i^eriodicals 
printed during the year was 525 as compared with 427 in the 
previous year. Of these 97 were in English, 195 in Urdu and 
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226 in Hindi. Lucknow contributed 101 papers, Allahabad 
86, Benares and 41 each, Meerut and Oawnpore 32 each, 
Moradabad 24, Bijnor 21 and Aligarh 18. Nine English, 4 
Urdu and 12 Hindi papers had a circulation of more than 
2,000 copies, and in only two cases did the circulation reach 
10,000. Seventeen new papers were added to the list of 
reported publications and 14 ceased publication. 

465. Owing to demands for security under the Press Act 
six projected printing presses and seven newspapers failed to 
come into existence and five presses and eight newspapers were 
closed during #he year. Three newspapers and presses had to 
furnish security, and there were two cases in which securities 
were forfeited. Pour persons connected with newspapers and 
presses were warned by district magistrates and twelve under 
the orders of the Local Government. 


Generally speaking the tone of the press increased in 
bitterness, especially after the arrests of the Ali Brothers, 
Pandit Moti Lai Nehru and other leaders, and reached its 
climax on the arrest and conviction of Mr. Gandhi. As in 
the previous year, the Independent was the most ardent sup- 
porter of the non-co-operation and Khilafat movements. The 
Leader contiuned to be a staunch supporter of the Eefonns and 
an opponent of the non-co-operation movement; but, while 
recognizing the difficulties of Government, it strongly criticized 
the arrests under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. The 
Hamdmn, wliich continued to be the leading Urdu daily, 
strongly supported the Khilafat claims, but its criticism of 
Government was marked by dignity and restraint. The Bijnor 
papers, the Medina and the Najat, bitterly complained of the 
British attitude towards the Turkish question. Of the Hindi . 
press, the Swaraj of Allahabad, and the Pratap and the Fart- 
man of Oawnpore vigorously supported the non-co-operation 
movement, the latter being easily first in point of bitterness. 
The Aj, while continuing its firm adherence to the principles 
of the non-co-o]^ration movement, frequently advised caution 
and discrimination in the carrying out of Me various items 
of the programme. 


at 
life 
SHl 


The Abhyudaya, while opposed to some of the main items 
of the non-co-operation programme, strongly criticized the 
policy of Govermnent in regard to the movement and openly 
advocated defiance of the proclamations under the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. 
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and the Zulgarmin among Urdu papers, which consistently ’ 

opposed tne non-co-operation movement. 

Attention continued to be centred on the Khiiatat and on 
non-co-operation, i'he enthe extremist press was m lavour oi 
ivir . U-audin’s programme and several papers which were 
iormeny scepiicai aooui me vusuuni oj. uu^ooiLiUg law courcs 
withdrew their opposition. Towards the close of the year 
prommence was given to the question of civil disobedience. 

The indepetuiunt expressed the opinion that “ if the conditions 
imposed for initiating civh disobeuience be fulfilled and selected 
areas sCarti n, oney wouiU ceriaimy j-iave au/uraj. Tne 
moderate papers, on the other hand, strongly opposed the 
proposal as likely to lead to chaos and bloodshed. 

The Muslim press as a whole bitterly complained that the 
British Premier was foilowhig an ajUti-Turkish attitude, and 
the extremist section of the Hindi press whole-heartedly 
supported the views of the Muslim papers with regard to the 
Kiulafat question. 

At the beginning of 1922 the press was full of comments 
on the proceedings of the Congress and the Muslim League. 

The decisions of the Congress met with general approval, al- 
though a few extremist Urdu papers like the Medina of Bijnor 
charged the Congress with having summarily dismissed the 
question of complete independence, and it was suggested in 
some quarters that a special session of the Congress should be 
held to consider it. 

The entire press condemned the Chauri Chaura tragedy, 
and admitted that it proved the inability of the people to 
maintain non-violence under grave provocation. The Aj was 
one or me lew extremisi papers vvliioh urged alteration m tne 
Congress programme in the light of this experience. 

The Bardoli resolutions were extensively commented upon. 

While papers like the Aj and the Hamdam welcomed the 
postponement of civil disobedience; other extremist papers 
questioned the authority of Mr. Gandhi in ordering postpone- 
ment before receiving the Congress report on the Chauri 
Chaura incident, and expressed dissatisfaction at the Bardoli 
resolutions. 

The entire vernacular press held the view that the Ait-a 
movement was purely agrarian, directed to secure the removal 
of the grievances of the cultivators and that its suppression 
would be unjustifiable. Several papers deplored the attempts 
made by Government to put a political complexion on the 
movement. 

Almost all papers deplored Mr. Montagu’s enforced resig- 
natioa and eulogized his pro-Indim and pro-Muslim attitude. 
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Tile Anglo- Afghan Treaty evoked divergent conuneuts. 
Tlie Independent was elated at tlie ability of Afglianistan to 
secure such advaDtageoiis terms from the British ^ and ex- 
pressed the opinion that she had won a much higher vstatus 
than she enjoyed before. Tlie Leader thouglit that the Treaty 
was a severe blow to the non-co-opei*ators of the Kliilafat party. 
It asked how Khilafatists could reasonably advocate non-co- 
operation with tile British GoA'erninent as a religious obliga- 
tion when the Amir saw' nothing objectionable in a ti'eaty of 
friendship with that Government. 

The press was almost unanimous in denouncing the. action 
taken by Government against non-co-operators. Even the 
Leader, which had been their uncompromising opiionent 
throughout, opposed the action taken under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act against J:hc principals in ihe movement and 
eulogized their self-sa('rifK*c and Iiigh (diaracter. The extremist 
papers were full of sensational reports of repression and official 
high-handedness, and the action taken in some parts of the 
('ountry w'as compared witli that taken under martial law’ in 
tlie Punjab, The moderates and specially the Ministers w’crc 
denounced for giving tlieir support to Government. 

Tlic extremist press strongly advocated a bo5wit of the 
visit oi 11 is Ixoyal Jdiglmess the Prince of Wales. The observ- 
ance of harf<fl and lionfircs of foreign clothes througliouf the 
country on the day of the Prince’s landing in India were per- 
sistently urged. 

The Oudh Tenancy Legislation came in for severe 
criticism. Leading papers™-English and vernacular — supported 
the cause of the tenants and warned zamindars and taluqdars of 
the dangens of adopting an illiberal attitude tow-ards them. 
The vernacular press generally considered the Bill a retrograde 
measure and likely to strengthen the liold of the zamindars 
over the tenants. 

Attention was frequently called to the disabilities of 
Indians in the Dominions, and retaliatory measures were 
urged against those colonies which treated Indians unfairly. 
The extremist papers generally held the view that the problem 
could not be solved without the attainment of swaraj in India, 
and therefore urged the people to concentrate their energy in 
Plat direction. 
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taken, and some districts have very fair libraries. The best — 
library which is of provincial importance and largely subsidized 
by Government, is the Thornhill Library, Allahabad. 

467. Eeligioiis and social societies are most numerous in Bduca* 
Allahabad, Benares, Muttra, Lucknow and Aligarh. The 
Arya Samaj, the Kayasthas, and the Musalmans have societies qtuasilite- 
in the headquarters towns of most districts, and one of their 
objects is to encourage education generally. Branches of the 
Sanatan Dharma Mahamandai are to be found in several dis- 
tricts. Among the societies which have more directly literary 
aims may be mentioned the Sri Brahmavarti Sanatan Dharma 
of Allahabad and Cawnpore which promotes Sanskrit literature, 
the Persian Society, Aligarh, and the Nagari Pracharini Sabha 
of Benares. The last named society was established in 1893 
with the object of enriching the Hindi language and literature, 
and has now more than a thousand members. Besides main- 
taining a library, publishing certain periodicals (two of them 
under Government patronage) and books, thc^ socielv is engaged 
in the search for old Hindi manuscripts and is compiling a 
comprehensive Hindi dictionary. Botli of these enterprises 
have been subsidized by Government, 


53*--Arte and Sciences. 

{For details see the annual repori on the Lucknow Museum 
for the year ending the 31st Mareh^ 1922.) 

468. The niunber of accessions to the Lucknow Provin- 
cial Museum exceeded the total of the two previous years 
taken together. They totalled 50 utider the liead of Archae- 
ology, 83 under the head of Numismatics, 201 under the head 
of Natural History, 78 under the head of Ethnogru|>hy, 51 
under the head of Picture Gallery and 119 under the head of 
Ijibrai'y. The additions to the Archaeological Hcction were of 
great antiquarian and educative value and for the most part 
belonged to the pre-historic period. The Numismatic acqui- 
sitions included 78 coins, most of which ndate to remote 
perio% in Indian History and furnish specimens of Indo- 
Greek, Gupta, Western Satrap, Punch-marked, Sassanian, 
Mediaeval, Kashmir, Kangra, Pathan and Mughal coinage. 
The acquisitions under the head of Natural History consisted 
chiefly of birds and birds* eggs. Of the acquisitions to the 
Pietnre Gallery a considerable number were transferred to the 
Museum from the Public Library. The Ethnographical 
additions are of varied interest and imdude 14 objects forming 
part of the accoidrement and handiwork of the aboriginese 
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inhabiting the Andaman and Nicobar Islands and Assam 
Hills. 

The number of visitors to the Museum again declined 
from 103,698 to 94,016. This is due probably to the change 
in the location of the Museum. The total inciudes 471 parda- 
nashin ladies. Eeceipts fell from Es. 367 to Es. 257 and the 
net cost to Government of maintaining the institution wai' 
Es. 17,383 against Es. 20,657 in the preceding year. 
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54. — ^Archaeology. 

(For details see the annual reports of the. Superintendent, 
Muhammadan and British Monuments, Northern Circle, 
and of the Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monu- 
ments, Northern Circle, for the year ending Slsi March, 
1922.) 

469. The amount spent on the conservation of Muham- 
madan and British monuments during the year in the United 
Provinces was Es. 1,13,645. The principal works of special 
repairs, referred to last year, were continued at Agra and in 
the neighbourhood. The restoration of the c-olonnades along 
the south side of the Taj forecourt was completed in time for 
TTis Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales’ visit on the 13th 
February, Es. 28,261 being expended on this improvement. 
The work of restoration to the east' causeway at Akbar’s Tomb 
at Sikandra is still in progress. 

The only Hindu and Buddhist monuments that came m 
for attention were the Buddhist remains at Sarnath, the 
anioent pillar at Kosam and certain monuments at Mahob'a in 
the Hamirpur district. The total expenditure involved in 
these works amounted to Es. 9,384, of which Es. 8,114 was 
devoted to the conservation and excavation work at Samath, 
Es. 861 to the work at Kosam and the balance to the wo’-t 
at Mahoba. Of the work executed at Sarnath may he men- 
tioned repairs to the mediaeval monastery, brought to light 
in 1917-18,. and repairs to some of the stupas. 

470. Excavation work was carried out under the per- 
sonal supervision of the Archaeological Superintendent at 
Sarnath and Kosam. The operations at Samath were of a 
comprehensive characfer and make useful additions to our 
knowledge of the histc^ of these remains. Earp unexca- 
vated portions of the extensive open court attached to the main 
shrine, whose real character was ascertained in the year 1919- 
20, were cleared and various interesting structures were 
brought to light. 
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471. By the Statute 53, George III, Chapter 155, pro- 
vision was made for the appointment of a single Bishop for 
the whole of India, and the Sovereign was empowered to graat 
to the Bishop such ecclesiastical jurisdiction and the exercise 
of such episcopal functions as might be thought necessary. 

Under the authority of this Statute Letters Patent for 
the Bishopric of Calcutta were issued nirder date the iind of 
May, 1814. By J.etters Patent, dated ilie 7th day of Bei|tem- 
ber, 1892, the jn-ovince of Ovulh and the districts of Jhansi and 
Jalaun were erected into an independent <'piscopal See, taking 
its title from Lucknow, and provi.sion was made for the exm-- 
eise of authority by the Bisliop of ljucknow over the remain- 
ing portion of the'North- Western Provinces muler the terms 
of a (commission to be issued by the Bishop of Calcutta. Siadi 
commission was issued to the present Bishop of Lucknow 
under date December 23rd, 1910. Accordingly the Bishop of 
Lucknow has independent ecclesiastical jnrisdiction over all 
members of the Church of Ungland in Oudh and the districts 
of ,Thansi and Jalann by virtue of his Letters Patent; and lias 
deputed ecclesiastical jurisdie-tion over all the members of the 
Church of England in the remaining portions of the region 
formerly known as the Eorth-Westem Provinces and now 
known as iiu' Provim^es of kgra by virtue of the Commission. 

Th(( Bee of Tjucknow is subject to the metropolitan juris- 
diction of the Bishop of Calcutta, and the Bees of Lucknow 
and Calcutta are both subordinate io the archiepiscopal Bee uf 
the Province of Canterbury. 

472. There are two Kirk sessions in the United Pmv- 
inecs which are gazetted, viz., Cawnpore and Allahaliad. 
Apireals from the Kirk sessions of the Scottish Chnreh in the 
United Provinces of .\gra and Oudh lie to the Presbytery of 
the United Provinces, consistitrg of all ministers of the Church 
of Scotland within its hounds holding appointments of the 
church and one Elder sent by each Kirk session within its 
hounds. Higher authority is exercised in asgending order by 
the Synod; fpr' India (which consist -of all members of 
i^ifeftby-terv' .and^ who a-t any meeting prewt a vahS 
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commission to attend the Presbytery and Synod, though it — 
may not have been presented to the Presbytery), and (b) the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland in Scotland. 


ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION. 


Persons licensed or ordained in Scotland are subject to the 
spiritual ecclesiastical jurisdiction of courts in Scotland in 
regard to discipline for censurable offences. 

The Presidency Senior Chaplain, Bengal (Calcutta), is 
the official representative of the church in communication 
with the Government of the United Provinces. 


473. Up to 1886 the Homan Catholic Church w^as repre- diurch of 
sented in the former North-l^^estern Provinces and Oudh by Home, 
the Vicariate Apostolic of Tibet-Hindustan which was erected 
in 1820 by Pope Pius VII. The headquarters of the Vicar 
Apostolic were at Agra, and he exercised ecclesiastical juris- 
diction over Eoman Catholics throughout the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh and the Punjab. The Vicariate Aposto- 
lic of Patna was founded in 1845 and included the eastern 
portion of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. The 
Kumaun division was taken from the x\gra Vicariate in 1879 
and added to the Vicariate of Patna. 


By a Concordat concluded in 1886 between the Crown of 
Portugal and the Vatican for the regulation of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in the East Indies, and by virtue of the Bull 
Humanae Salutis /luctor,” dated 1st September, 1886, 
emanating from His Holiness Pope Leo XIII, the patronage 
of the Eoman Catholic establishment, formerly vested in the 
King of Portugal, was placed directly in the hands of the BLoiy 
See, by .whom the Bishops were then appointed immediately 
(or without recommendation from Portugal). They succeeded 
to their Sees no longer as Vicars Apostolic but as Ordinaries in 
a fuller canonical sense. The Vicar Apostolic of Agra W’^as 
raised to the dignity of Metropolitan and became Archbishop 
of Agra; the Vicar Apostolic of Patna became Bishop of 
Allahabad, in which town was fixed the See of the former 
Vicariate. The Archbishop of Agra was given as liis suffi^a- 
gans the Lord Bishop of Allahabad, the Lord Bisliop of 
Laliofe"; the-Prefect Apostolic of Kashmir and Kafirisfcan, the 
Prefect Apostolic of Eajputana, and the Prefect Apostolic of 
Bettiah. 


About the end of 1886 His Holiness Pope Leo XIII sent 
out to India a special delegate', Monsignor Agliardi, to 
proclaim and inaugurate the hierarchy established by the 
; Bull 1' Humanae Salutis Auctor of 1st September, 1886. 
w done, for Northern India at Allahabad on the 24th 
in the presence of several Indian Bishops, 
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vinited in council under tlie presidency of the Papal delegate. 
Dr. M. A. Jacobi, Vicar Apostolic, was created and pro- 
claimed first Archbishop of Agra, and Dr. Pancis Pesci first 
Bishop of Allahabad. Dr. Eaphael Berracchioni, the present 
incumbent at Agra, is the fourth Archbishop in succession, 
and Dr. Angelo Poli the fifth Bishop of Allahabad since the 
establishment of the hierarchy. 

In 1910 Pope Pius X erected the Archbishopric of Simla, 
and assigned to this new Archdiocese the tract of country 
ruiming from Simla to Hissar and including among other 
places the towns of Simla, Ambala and Patiala. By this act 
the Archdiocese of Agra and that of Lahore were djsmem- 
bered, and the jurisdiction^Aheir -Bisheps withdrawn from 
the detached territories. Except for Delhi and some minor 
places in the Punjab, the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of 
Agra is now mainly restricted to the western half of the 
TTnited Provinces, and has now as suffragans only the Lord 
Bishop of Allahabad and the Lord Bishop of Ajmer. Dr. 
Anselm Kineally w^as nominated first Archbishop of Simla and 
took possession of his See in May, 1911. 

By a decree of the Holy See, dated 10th September, 1919, 
the Prefecture of Bettiah and Nepal and the eastern part of 
the Diocese of Allahabad lying to the south of the Ganges 
were erected into a separate Diocese under the name of Patna, 
and entrusted to the Jesuit Bathers from America and made a 
suffragan to the Archdiocese of Calcutta. The first Bishop of 
Patmi is the Et. Eev. Louis Van Hoeck, S. J., who took 
possession of his See on 30th January,,. 192L ’ - 


56 .— -Ecclesiastical. 

474. The year was uneventful. 


57.— Stationery. 

475. The total value of stationery supplied during the 
year was 8.64 lakhs as against-7.67 lakhs in the previous year 
and 8.72 lakhs in 1919-20. ' The value of the stationery issued 
to the Press rose from 5.52 lakhs to 6.02 lakhs. 


58 General miscellaneous. 

. 476. The. value of printing executed for the provinces 
r, j,. J : x.j -lo no „«.o;r,a+; 13.97 lakhs 

amount the 
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Kum of 3.81 lakhs for “ Eeforms,” there is an increase of 
1.62 k'khs over the previous year, which is mainly due to the 
rise in price of paper. 

The Press was called upon to execute all the printing 
required for the United Provinces Jjoaii, and did so at shnit 
notice. The work was hindered in August by a stoppage of 
paper supplies from the Controller of Stationery and again 
from January to March owing to the provincial budget allot- 
ment having been exceeded. This w^as due to the fact that 
the price of paper rose by above 40 per cent, while the budget 
was framed on the jrrices of the previous year. These stop- 
pages of paj»r supplies resulted in very great inconvenience, 
and form printing for. several departments was unavoidably 
•delayed. — Anatiaiderable number of pamphlets were issued by 
the Publicity department, but the circulation of the “ United 
Provinces Journal ” was considerably reduced and the journal 
was abolished at the close of the year. 

lleceipts for the year fell short of the estimate by 
Es. 36,34.3, but compared with the actuals of the preceding 
year there was an increase of Es. 24,180. Expenditure 
amounted to Es. 7,30,548, which was Es. 21,948 in excess of 
the budget grant. 

The increase reported in the year 1920-21 in the number 
of publications received under the Copyright Act for registra- 
tion w'as steadily maintained during the year, 2,461 books 
being received against 2,049. Of these 1,522 were original 
works and the remaining 939 were reprints. Benares with 
/05 publications well maintained its repiiiation as the leading 
• centre, folloAved by Allahabad with 410, Lucknow with 395' 
and Cawnpore with 206. 

Both the Imeknow and the Kaini Tal branch presses 
were fully employed, the Lucknow branch being specially 
busy during the Council seasions. 




